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ORGANIZATION 


A creat deal has been said in some quar- 


ters about the necessity for a more solid | 


organization of the party, and as proposi- 
tions for a more solid organization seem to 
imply a loose organization, we invite the 
serious attention of our friends to the fol- 
lowing considerations of the necessary 
grounds of Whig organization, existing, or 
to be hereafter. 

Perhaps, after a fair examination of these 
grounds, and a survey of our present con- 
dition, they may be better satisfied than 
they are willing to admit themselves at pre- 
sent ; for it seems to be just now regarded 


by some as a duty simply to be dissatis- | 


fied, waiting meanwhile for a good reason 
for dissatisfaction to turn up. betimes. 


We propose therefore, to set forth in or- | 


der, the principles which seem to have actua- 
ted the party since its original organization, 
and to have been the real basis of that or- 
ganization. If our friends are satisfied on 


their perusal, that there is no present cause | 


of division upon the question of principle, 
then we have at least the certainty before 
us of future unanimity when our less 


dangerous difficulties shall have been re- | 
moved by the effects of time, and the dis- | 


cretion of our conscientious leaders. 

The Whig Party have been always dis- 
tinguished from their opponents, by the at- 
tribution of a beneficent and protective 
power to government. And it is in re- 
gard of that attribution, that they assert 


for themselves the name of “ republicans,” | 


believers in the efficacy of law and of the 

moral and intelligent functions of the gov- 

ernment. They have, though in a qualified 
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sense, considered the republic as a moral 
power, standing for a moral person ; repre- 
senting not the aggregate, but the moral 
unity, the one-mindedness, if we may be 
allowed the expression, of the people. 
They have always been the party of 
union, a word which conveysmuch. They 
_ have wished to confirm the union, for the 
sake of the harmony, majesty, and power 
| of the idea of a nation ; and of the grand 
and effective passion of patriotism, which 
| is sure to issue from such an idea. They 
| have cherished this idea as they received it 
from Washington. 

The two parties which sprang up during 
_the formation of the Constitution, were 
_ alike characterized by a desire for union, 
and a feeling for the moral dignity of 
the nation as a whole ; and by their united 
efforts, the Constitution of union took its 
_ present form. It is true indeed, that one 
| party aimed at a more centralized and pow- 
erfully constructed government; and the 
acts of their successors, stretching the exe- 
cutive sway to the very verge of unconsti- 
tutionalty, show that they have not lost 
sight of their original aim: while the other 
party exhibited a proper jealousy for the 
independence of the State Sovereignties, 
as they had originally, in the Declaration 


| itself, insisted on the inviolability of indi- 
| vidual rights. 


But for the same reason that they con- 
tended for Individual Rights, and for State 
Rights, they contended for the national 
honor ; they wished the citizen to stand upon 
a footing of equality and liberty with his 
fellow citizens ; they wished the sovereign 
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state to justify her equality with other 
sovereign states; and they wished the nation, 
as one people, to stand upon terms of 
equality and liberty among other nations, 
and to resent with a becoming spirit the 
slightest encroachment upon her individu- 
alities. They consequently declared war 
with England, when England had trampled 
upon our nationality, and insulted our flag, 
the badge of nationality. 

They went farther, and urged upon the 
people the necessity of making themselves 
independent, in every way, of the mother 
country, by the production of every spe- 
cies of manufacture within themselves. 
It was a measure of national jealousy, and 
of economical policy, to make the people 
strong, able, and independent. Jefferson 
advised the application of the surplus rev- 
enue to works of internal improvement. 
Monroe proposed an amendment of the 
constitution, to enable government to enter 
upon a grand system of national improve- 
ment. Tariffs were voted as a protection 
against English capitalists, and the salutary 
national prejudices of the people against 
foreign interference, were cherished and 
confirmed. 

It is not to be supposed that this policy 
of opposition and independence originated 
in a personal pique of those distinguished 
statesmen against the government of Great 
Britain ; we are obliged, in reason, to attri- 
bute it to their sense of the necessity of 
fusing together into one nation the people 
of the several states, by compelling the sev- 
eral members to depend upon each other, 
and not upon foreigners. The effects of 
the system which was introduced, and suc- 
cessfully too, are now visible in the vast 
increase of our home manufacture of 
those fabrics which are among the neces- 
saries of life. They knew that agriculture 
in sorich a country as ours, would flourish of 
itself, and by the force of nature and cir- 
cumstances, but they saw the necessity of 
legislative aid for the promotion of other 
branches of human industry. Although 
the doctrine of protection stands at present 
upon grounds more economical and more 
strictly defensible than in the days of Jef- 
ferson, it may serve to strengthen and vivify 
our faith to recur sometimes to the more 
passionate, and in a certain sense, the 
more patriotic arguments of our forefathers. 

Let us now recapitulate in brief the 





doctrines that have-been advocated by Re- 
publican Whig Journals during the last 
few years. 

1. th? have expressed in various forms 
and in a thousand diverse instances, their 
belief that a republican government, as the 
functionary of the people, possesses a bene- 
ficent and protective, as well as a coercive 

ower. 

2. They have opposed the acquisition 
of territory as part of a system of conquest 
and aggrandizement ; deeming it impossi- 
ble for a government that is the mere rep- 
resentative of rights, to violate rights. 

3. They have refused to elect an Exe- 
cutive for factious ends; and have endea- 
vored to reduce the executive authority 
within its constitutional limits. 

4. They have declined to interpose for 
the violent reformation of State constitu- 
tions; and have insisted upon restraining the 
Central Power from interference with the 
affairs of States. 

5. They have conceded to the people of 
the territories the liberty of shaping con- 
stitutions according to their sovereign 
will and pleasure; and have refused to 
sanction the affixing of political conditions 
to a State charter. They would not allow 
a factious or a fanatical party to interpose 
their “ peculiar institutions,” or their mor- 
al usurpations, during the formation of a 
State. The State once formed they hold 
it free to establish under the constitutional 
guaranty, such a republican form of gov- 
ernment as it may of itself originate. 

6. They have refused to adopt as “ na- 
tional,” the opinions of particular States, 
be they slave or free :—doctrines of forci- 
ble revolution in the North and South, 
have alike met their reprobation. 

7. They have labored to defend the ag- 
riculturist from the necessity foreed upon 
him of seeking a precarious foreign market ; 
—by creating at hand a manufacturing pop- 
ulation. They have established it asa prin- 
ciple of public as well as of private econo- 
my, that the way to wealth is to make the 
country feed, clothe, and cherish itself —“ to 
cause the products of the land to be con- 
sumed upon the land.” They have shown, 
too, that the foreign trade depends upon 
the quantity and variety of home pro- 
duction, and that commerce will grow and 
extend itself in proportion to the growth 
and extent of home industry. 
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8. Instead of destroying, they have up- 
held and protected credit. Maintaining 
that credit is the principal bond of commu- 
nities, and even of nations, and that the 
protection and confirmation of credit is one 
of the first duties of a government, as it is 
of an individual, they have refused to repu- 
diate debt, and have protested urgently 
against the policy of repudiation. 

These three things then, they have held 
sacred, the public /¢erty, the public honor, 
and the public honesty: as the upright 
citizen is jealous for himself and those de- 
pendent on him, they have been jealous for 
the Nation, and for the sovereignties which 
compose it. 

9. Nor have they been wanting in atten- 
tion to the general progress of the people, 
in wealth and civilization. Wherever it 
has been shown that the aid of government 
was absolutely necessary to the commence- 
ment or the completion of important enter- 
prises, to furnish harbors for commerce, to 
give the farmer a vent for his surplus pro- 
ducts, or to furnish for him a cheap and 
speedy channel for the exchange of com- 
modities, (the existence of such channels 
conferring all its value upon the surplus of 
agriculture,) they have not hesitated to ap- 
propriate the public funds for such purposes. 

The party in opposition make a merit of 
continually protesting, and have even done 
us the honor to incorporate their protest 
into almost every “ platform” and bulletin 
they have issued, against engaging in “a 
vast and unlimited system of Internal Im- 
provements,” as though the advocates of 
Internal Improvements were a body of in- 
sane theorists, set on by interested jobbers 
to engage the government in a boundless 
outlay of money, under the general notion 
of doing good. 

Such, however, it is well known, is not 
nor never was true of the Whig Republican 
Party. They do indeed, as did the major- 
ity of the founders of the Constitution, 
especially those who impressed upon 
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the government its most popular fea- 
tures, maintain the general doctrine, that 
government should interpose its aid where 
the wealth of States and individuals is in- 
sufficient, or improper to be employed, for 
the completion of necessary works of im- 
provement, in the navigation of rivers, the 
improvement of harbors, the establishment 
of military roads, post-oflices, telegraphs, 
&e., &c., but common sense has never so 
far deserted them as to allow them to sub- 
stitute the State or the Nation for the in- 
dividual ix preference. That were to 
strike at the first principle of our liberties, 
that the citizen is the first and primary 
power: and that his private energy must 
accomplish all the good it can, before the 
State or the Nation can be justly called 
upon. To know how far the State may 
be substituted for the citizen, and how far 
individual enterprise may be paralyzed, 
and individual liberty and property violated 
by such interference, we have only to look 
at the proceedings of the New Radical 
Party of France, that is driving that Re- 
public swiftly to its ruin, through the ridi- 
culous plans of those who wish to destroy 
all property and liberty, and make the State 
master alike of the é2me, the credit, and the 
industry of individuals, and become the 
director of the very bodies and souls of its 
citizens. As we avoid communism, we 
avoid the interference of the State in 
enterprises proper to individuals or compa- 
nies. 

Such, if we have rightly stated them, 
being the accepted principles of Whig organ- 
ization, we must concede that the organiza- 
tion of the party is firmly and unimpeachably 
established, and is not affected in the main. 
by the discontents or dissensions of the 
weaker members. If individuals are dissat- 
isfied with the conduct of any particular 
leader, they may console themselves with 
the reflection that a weak leader well sus- 
tained is better than a strong one ill sup- 
ported. 





















Tue bold application of this first princi- 
ple of agricultural economy to the entire 
economy of a nation, was first made, if we 
mistake not, by Carey, in his Treatise en- 
titled, Past, Present, and Future. To il- 
lustrate its value and extent of application, 
a few striking examples may be adduced. 

The shreds and tatters of worn out gar- 
ments, of cotton and of linen, laid up by 
thrifty housewives, and exchanged for tin- 
ware and pedlars’ articles, together with 
such as rags, are picked up in the streets, 
and amid the filth of cities, when collected 
into bales and sold to the manufacturer of 
paper, have an annual value of about 
$5,000,000. Five millions of property 
are thus annually created by the saving up 
of shreds and tatters, an example of econ- 
omy which resembles the saving up of litter 
by a thrifty agriculturist, who gathers to- 
gether the manure, weeds, and refuse straw 
of his farm, and lays it in a heap, for the 
preparation of compost, with which to fat- 
ten his acres. 

Let us suppose that the farmer, instead 
of an economical saving of this otherwise 
worthless material, sold off his hay, his 
milk, and his cattle, to purchase manure 
for his farm. The result would be that he 
would find himself gradually impoverished 
by the process ; and so it would be with 
this nation, were they to allow the shreds 
and tatters of their garments to perish un- 
regarded in the earth; and, in place of 
converting them into paper, were to pur- 
chase that useful and elegant result of in- 
dustry and economy from other nations, 
more saying and economical than them- 
selves. 

nd a tariff upon paper and rags, which 
yields but a very small return to the reve- 
nue, five millions of actual, tangible proper- 
ty, has been annually created out of nothing. 
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Let us now suppose that an old and ex- 
perienced agriculturist, understanding the 
maxim, that the products of the land, 
should be consumed upon the land, was 
about establishing his son, or some person 
over whom he had guardianship, upon a 
new farm in his own vicinity, and observ- 
ing the unthrifty habits of the young farm- 
er, and especially noticing this neglect in 
him, that he allowed the refuse of his land 
to waste upon the land ; and instead of con- 
verting this into useful compost for the fat- 
tening of his acres, laid out the little ready 
money he possessed, in the purchase of 
straw and manure from the neighboring 
farmers. Let us suppose, we say, that the 
elder and wiser father or guardian should 
absolutely forbid this proceeding ; or, for 
every shilling thus foolishly expended by 
his ward, should deduct a six-pence from 
his come, in order to compel him by 
mere necessity, into a more judicious ap- 
plication of his means, and a better course 
of industry ; this procedure of the old man 
in the treatment of the younger and more 
ignorant person, would resemble very 
strongly the conduct of a Whig majority, 
compelling a rout of thriftless free-traders, 
to allow the national industry to operate 
for the benefit of the national wealth. 

The analogy however is defective, and 
in several points. The Whig majority on 
the one side, represents a thrifty old farm- 
er, endeavoring to bring his ward to reason ; 
and the rout of free-traders on the other 
side, represents some scheming store-keep- 
er or barterer in the village, who finds 
means to procure large quantities of ma- 
nure, and wishes to convert it into ready 
money, at the expense of his inexperienced 
neighbor. 

But even then the analogy is not per- 
fect ; and to make it so, we must suppose 
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that the young farmer employs laborers 
upon his farm rather than work himself ; 
that he prefers the easy life of what is 
called a gentleman farmer, and that he 
finds, on calculating the wages of his labor- 
ers employed in collecting litter and ma- 
nure, and making compost, that they seem 
to cost him as much in making, as he would 
lay out in purchasing manure. He therefore 
wishes to dismiss some of his laborers, and 
turn their wages to the purchase of mate- 
rial for the fattening of his land. These 
laborers, thrown out of employment, es- 
tablish farms on each side of him; and 
being willing to do their own work, with 
their own hands, and by industry and in- 
genuity to make the compost which their 
more luxurious neighbor buys, while he is 
paying money they are making it, and as 
he grows poorer, they are growing richer, 
and underselling him in the market. Thus 
it is with the free-trader; finding it cheaper 
to buy the manufactured articles of foreign 
countries, he allows the refuse and raw 
material of his own to rot upon the land, 
or to be sold for unremunerative prices to 
foreigners : he is perhaps a rich man, and 
the owner of large estates, a gentleman 
farmer ; he refuses to allow the necessary 
protection which gives employment to the 
poor about him; they consequently move 
off upon new lands, and working them with 
their own hands, are soon able to undersell 
and to ruin the once wealthy proprietor of 
the old lands; and this is the history of 
agriculture in the Atlantic States 

Denied that necéssary protection which 
they required for their industry, by the 
richer and more influential persons who 
over-topped them, they moved off imto 


Tue profits of industry begin with gath- 
ering, reaping, mining, fishing, hunting, 
&c. Previous to the gathering of any pro- 
duct, a certain amount of labor is required 
to be expended, either in preparing the 
earth for the reception of seed, or, as in 
fishing, in a preparation of nets, tackle, 
&c., or in mining, by making excavations 
in the earth. If the products of these 
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new territories, and established new farms 
and plantations, from which a deluge of 
cheap production has been poured down 
upon the markets of the Atlantic States. 

Had it not been for a certain modicum 
of protection, wrested by main force from 
the rich landholders and proprietaries, the 
condition of these states would have been 
truly deplorable ; they would have support- 
ed, at this time, a pauper population sparsely 
inhabiting an ill cultivated and ungrateful 
soil. Such is indeed the present condition 
of a very large part of those states. 

The policy and economy of New Eng- 
land has saved, however, at least herself 
from degradation. That policy has been 
to consume the products of the country, 
within the limits of the country, by a 
thrifty industry which converts the coarsest 
and commonest materials, even ice and 
granite, into a source of wealth—a perti- 
nacious industry, which gathers up the 
shreds and fragments of every art and 
trade, and converts them into riches—a 


jealous industry, which refuses to let any 


material, given by nature, escape from its 
hands until the last degree of value has 
been imparted to it by lahor—an industry, 
saving of time; which brings the anvil 
near to the spade and pick axe, and the 
loom near to the plough ; which builds the 
furnace near the mine, the forge near the 
furnace ; which places the factory amid 
farms, in order that the two may cheaply 
feed and clothe each other. It is this in- 
dustry which has saved New England from 
the consequences of a ruined agriculture, 
the worst consequences that can befal a 
nation. 


WEALTH. 


first labors serve only to supply the imme- 
diate wants of the laborers and their fam- 
ilies, there is no profit, but it almost al- 
ways happens that the labor of one man, 
applied to one object, will procure more 
than is necessary for his immediate sub- 
sistence and that of his family. The sur- 
plus, exchanged for the surplus of other 
producers, constitutes profit or gain : but 
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a surplus unexchangeable, lying on the 
hands of the laborer, is not, in any sense, 
profit or gain. It is, moreover, necessary 
that the process of exchange should 
not be too difficult; that is to say that 
there should be a market within reach, or 
there will be no profit. 

If the market is remote and uncertain, 
the surplus will not yield as large and cer- 
tain a profit,as when the market is near at 
hand and sure ; and thus will rise a second 
profit, or rather share of profit, to be reap- 
ed by a second class of laborers, whose 
business it is to convey these surpluses 
from point to point, and to make the 
means of communication certain and 
easy between the producer and the mar- 
ket. The business of exchanging and 
conveying the surpluses of the first class of 
laborers, constitutes trade and commerce— 
ecommerce between nations, managed by 
ship owners, commission merchants, im- 
porters and exporters, and secondarily, by 
railroad companies, and all other capital- 
ists engaged in facilitating and cheapening 
the means of inter-communication. 

Now, as it is evident, that this second 
class of laborers produce nothing, there 
must ensue, in order to their support, a 
division of profit, or rather of the surplus 
products, between themselves and the ori- 


ginal producers ; and, other things being | 


equal, the original producer is a loser by 
the exact amount of their gain. 

The object of the producer will there- 
fore be to become, as far as possible, him- 
self the conveyer of his own surpluses, in 
order that the entire profit may come to | 
himself and his family. The farmer who | 
sends vegetables to market, sends his son 
with them instead of any hired person, in | 
order that the profit of transportation may | 
come to himself and family. 

If we now think upon our people as one 
family—and is it not just and patriotic | 
to think so?—We very naturally desire | 
that the carriage, the trade and commerce 
of our surpluses, may fall into the hands of 
our own friends and fellow citizens, in or- 
der that the nation, as one family, may 
reap both the first and second profits of la- | 


bor ; the profits of production and the pro- | 


fits of transportation. 

From the mine to the furnace, from the 
- stack and the press house, to the factory, 
may bea long distance; it may be half 


the circuit of the world, and it may be a 
stone’s throw. If the distance be a short 
one, the farmer himself becomes the con- 
veyer of his products, and whatever small 
profit is in that way to be gained, falls into 
his purse ; but the profit of transpor tation 
being i in proportion to the distance, the dan- 
gers and the difficulties to be overcome on the 
way, it will be the earnest desire of the miner, 
the farmer and the planter, to have the 
furnace and the factory as near to them as 
possible, in order to save to themselves, 
the second profits of industry, the profits 
of transportation; or of trade and com- 
merce, 

When the iron is brought to the forge 
and the rolling mill, and passes through 
the various processes ‘of steel making, and 
is then converted into instruments of utili- 
ty—into ploughs, knives, scythes, &e., a 
third profit accrues, the profit of manu- 
facture. 

The processes for converting a lump of 
ore into a scythe or a razor, are very nu- 
merous. Let us suppose that for this pur- 
pose, a lump of ore, mined in Pennsylva- 
nia, is carried to New Jersey, and there 
converted into cast iron; that thence 
it is taken to some foreign country, to Eng- 
land, perhaps, and the cast iron converted 
into steel ; let the steel, in bars, be taken 
to Damascus, and there converted into 
| sword blades ; let the sword blades be tak- 

en to Marseilles, and sold at wholesale. 
| From Marseilles let them be taken to Lon- 
| don again, and sold to an American mer- 
_ chant ; let the American merchant bring 

| the sword blades to New Y ork, where they 
‘shall be furnished with scabbards and 
_mounted in a style to please an American 
| fancy ; let them then, or let one of the m, 

| be sold by a pedler at an enormous price 

| to the original producer of the lump of 

ore in Pennsylvania, and let the cunning 
| salesman, a free trader, describe in glow- 
| ing language to the astonished miner, the 
/ numerous transformations, the many and 
| perilous voyages, and the strange countries 
| _and strange hands through which his Jump 
| of ore had passed before it came to him, a 
| glittering Damascus blade ; what visions ‘of 
commercial prosperity, and of the glory 
| and enterprise of his nation would float be- 
| fore the imagination of the miner! with 

what confidence would he not at the next 
| election, vote for the free trade candidate ! 
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The miner, a man of some consequence | 


in his country, is a militia captain of horse 
guards, and has paid sixty dollars for a sa- 
bre ; the profits on the ore from which that 


sabre was made, were precisely two shil- | 


lings to himself, and three to the man who 
carried it to the forge ; a small additional 
profit was reaped from it by the exporting 
merchant ; it was conveyed away in a for- 
eign vessel, worth perhaps eight shillings 
at the moment of its leavi ing the country ; : 
the remaining fifty nine dollars were 
fixed upon it by the navigators and 
the workmen of foreign countries. 

In that particular instance, although we 
cannot say with perfect truth, that the 
production of the original lump of ore in- 
stead of profiting the miner two shillings 
actually cost him fifty-nine dollars and six 
shillings, yet we can say that had the ore 
been converted into iron, the iron into 
steel, and the steel into sword blades, by 
practised artisans working under the di- 
rection of the miner himself, the profits of 
allthese processes, would have fallen in very 
large proportion to himself and his work- 
men, avoiding too, the costs of transpor- 
tation of the heavy material, by five long 
voyages from place to place, describing 
great circles of the sphere. upon the sur- 
face of the rounded globe. 

Let us now suppose, farther, that not 
only the third profit, or of manufacture, 
the first profit, or of production, and the 
second profit, or of conveyance, (trade 


and commerce,) but also the profit of | 


agriculture, in the feeding of the workmen 
engaged in all these processes, and the 
profit of cloth manufacture, in clothing the 
same, and the second profit of both of these, 
and the third of both of these—that all 
these nine different profits, together con- 
centrated in the exquisitely modelled uten- 


sil of steel, made serviceable for the scab- | 
bard of the T urk, were together and joint- | 
ly retained by the industry of a single vil- | 
| capital which, vainly seeking investment in 


lage i in the state of Pennsylvania, and that 
this too, was wholly a surplus of ‘industry, 


over and above the labor nec essary for the | 


maintainance of the village, would not 


that community thrive, which, retaining to | 
itself the right of imparting ‘all values to | 
commodities of steel, food and clothing, | 


left nothing to be done by others, but turn- 
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ed the bounties of the soil to their very 
last account, and striking out of their list 
of expenses the accumulated losses of 
transportation and commerce, would not 
that community, concentrating its energies 
and its intelligence, reap for itself, after a 
time, a profit fully equivalent, far more 
than equivalent to the labor expended ? 
Other things being equal, such would 
undoubtedly be the fact: but now what is 
the condition of that village? Without 
capital, they cannot build the mills and 
furnaces: the foreign capitalist has the 
mills and furnaces already built, and the 
village must content. itself with a single 
profit, and that a contingent profit, name- 
ly, the first profit on the production of food, 
transported across the ocean to feed the 
laborers who work in the mills and facto- 
ries of the foreign capitalist—the English 
capitalist, who has built the furnace near 
the mine and the coal field ; who has but 
a little way to send his iron to be convert- 
ed into steel ; whose brother, perhaps con- 
verts the steel into ploughshares and scythé 
blades; whose cousin perhaps, transports 
these ploughshares and scythe blades across 
the water, to be sold there to the first 
producer of the food; whose nephew, a 
wealthy agriculturist, is able, in England 
itself, to keep down the price of that 
food, and to enhance the value of the 
seythes and ploughshares by the skilful 
management of farms, so that, in times of 
plenty, that very first profit is reduced to 
nothing for him who sits in his log-house, 
on a rough hill-side in Pennsylvania, read- 
ing the costly page of the Free "Trade 
Union newspaper—the organ of that par- 
ty which has wrested from him, his neigh- 
bors and his children, half the profits of 
production, all the profits of transportation, 
all the profits of manufacture, all the pro- 
fits of mining, all the profits on the supply 
of coal, all the profits on the supply of 
cloth, and all the profits of that foreign 


England, would flow in upon his village, 
were he justly protected by the laws, to 
build up there the mills and the factories, 
which are necessary to enable him, his 
neighbors and his children after him, to 
reap all the profits of Industry. 
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Unper the head of Trade, Commerce, 
and Transportation is included every species 
of exchange of products of the surpluses of 
industry. Trade, as the generic term, in- 
cludes all kind of barter and exchange 
in lesser as well as in larger transactions : 
commerce, the intercourse of trade be- 
tween nations, or between states, or be- 
tween remote parts of the same nation: 
navigation, the general system of means by 
rivers, lakes, harbors, and the open seas, of 
the transportation by water, for the purposes 
of commerce : transportation, on the other 
hand, includes every method of convey- 
ance by land and sea. 

It has been sometimes claimed by politi- 
cal economists that the conveyance of 
goods from place to place for the purposes 
of commerce, confers a certain value upon 
them ; that a loaf of bread, for example, is 
worth more, delivered in the kitchen, than 
it is at the mouth of the bakery ; but if it 
were true, that transportation in itself con- 
sidered conferred value upon articles, an 
indefinite amount of value might be com- 
municated to a loaf of bread by transport- 
ing it several times through the city before 
presenting it at the door of the kitchen. 

The actual value of a loaf of bread is to 
be measured by its importance in sustain- 
ing life,—by its quantity, quality, and dura- 
bility, applied to that purpose. It is less 
valuable as it is more perishable when com- 
pared with other kinds of food equally nu- 
tritious and less perishable. It has a value 
as food merely, taken together with all 
other kinds of sustenance ; and a relative 
value, as bread, compared with other kinds 
of food. But the value of a commodity is 
actually diminished, and not increased by 
transportation: and the reason is, that the 
agent employed in transporting it, derives 
subsistence from it. The baker would sell 
bread cheaper to his customers if they all 
lived at his door. All the value lying in the 
bread itself, measured by its power of sus- 
taining life, has to be divided between three 
persons, the baker who produces it, the pur- 
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chaser who is to use it, and the carrier who 
conveys it; whereas if there were no car- 
rier, the same amount of value, represented 
by the loaf, would be divided between two 
persons instead of among three: thus, for 
example, the baker charges for his loaf 
twelve cents, two of which are given by 
him to the carrier for the conveyance of 
the bread: one half of this loss falls upon 
himself, the other half upon his customer. 
The actual value of the loaf, including a 
just profit to himself, is eleven cents, he, 
however, paying one cent to the carrier, 
and charging the customer one cent for 
the same, is a loser to the same amount 
with his customer. The loss, in this par- 
ticular instance, is divided between the 
producer and consumer; had there been 
no necessity for carriage, the baker would 
have charged eleven cents for the loaf in- 
stead of twelve, the customer would have 
been saved a loss of one cent to the carrier, 
and the baker would have been saved the 
loss of one cent to the same. The addi- 
tional one cent, paid as the value of the 
bread by the customer, is not a value com- 
municated to the bread, but is simply a 
loss to the consumer, as the other cent is a 
loss to the producer. 

In the instance cited, the loss was 
divided between the consumer and the 
producer: it sometimes, however, falls 
wholly upon the consumer, and sometimes 
wholly on the producer, according to the 
circumstances and necessities of trade ; if 
we take however the entire system of com- 
merce, trade, and transportation, both by 
land and water, it may be said without fear 
of contradiction that as every man is by 
turns a producer and consumer, losses by 
transportation are equally distributed over 
the entire community. 

Whatever may be argued in favor of the 
moral advantages of commerce, it is never- 
theless demonstrable that the entire profits 
of commerce are a division of loss between 
producer and consumer, and that all that 
is saved in transportation, by the improve- 
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ments in navigation, and by canals, turn- | 


pikes, and railroads, is a diminution of loss 
both to producer and consumer. 
We consider it, therefore, to be a false 


and mischeivous maxim in political econo- | 


my, that transportation adds to the value of 
a product, and that therefore commerce and 
transportation are in themselves advan- 
tageous. On the contrary, it is the duty 
of the economist to look upon them as ob- 
structions of so formidable a character, and 
involving such an enormous waste of life 
and energy, as to make their diminution 
and facilitation the first object of private 
enterprise and legislative enactment. 

This object is to be accomplished in two 
different ways; Ist, by bringing the fur- 
nace and smith-shop as near as possible to 
the mine ; and the anvil and the loom as 
near as possible to the plough; and, 2d, 
when they are brought as near together as 
nature and circumstances will permit, to fa- 
cilitate communication between them by 
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the cheapest, safest, and freést modes of | 


inter-communication. 

As the object of the political economist 
is to give the labor of man a right direc- 
tion, and to make it yield the greatest pos- 
sible return, and by no means to stir up an 


aimless and wasteful commercial activity, | 


he will look upon what are called the in- 
terests of commerce and trade with a jeal- 
ous eye, keeping guard lest the carrier em- 
ploy himself in the unnatural and unjust 
enlargement of his function, absorbing more 
than his due share of the surpluses of in- 
dustry. Strictly speaking, the most odious 
and injurious of all monopolies are those 
which complicate, and render difficult and 
expensive, the commercial intercourse be- 
tween cities of the same nation. 

The loss on the transportation of raw 
materials to the manufacturer, being far 
greater than the loss by the transportation of 
manufactured articles, it is a necessary 
point of national, as it is of private econo- 
my, that the product of the field and 
the mine should not have to be con- 
veyed over long distances, by land and sea, 
to reach the places where they are to be 
wrought up. It may be safely conjectured, 
in the absence of exact statistical proof, 
that the losses and expenses of transporta- 
tion of the raw material fall, in great part, 
upon the producers. 

The producer of cotton depends entirely 
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upon the sale of cotton, not only for the 
return of his labor and capital invested, but 
for his surplus or profit. Now as it is a 
much easier process to extend the produc- 
tion of the raw material, and to overflow 
the market with a particular agricultural 
commodity, such as cotton, than it is to 
overstock the market of the world with 
manufactures, the cotton planter lies, in a 
great measure, at the mercy of the manu- 
facterer. 

The cotton planter has but one purchaser, 
namely, the manufacturer; and that one 
purchaser, with capital at his disposal, and 
the whole world for his market, is the ab- 
solute master of the planter, especially 
when the latter by over production, has 
lost the power of retention, and is obliged, 
at any cost, to throw his goods upon the 
market. 

But this is not the only disadvantage suf- 
fered by the planter: the only profit which 
comes to him is the first profit of produc- 
tion on the raw material, and out of this 
must be deducted part of the loss by trans- 
portation. As freights fall, the price of 
cotton rises, and at the same time the price 
of manufactured articles, received in ex- 
change for cotton, is diminished, but not in 
the same proportion. Equal weights of 
manufactured and of raw cotton, may pay 
equal freights, although one be a thousand 
times more valuable than the other; and 
where the manufacturer pays ten cents to 
have his goods borne across the water, the 
seller of the raw material will pay a 
hundred ; for it is just as difficult and as 
expensive for the navigator to carry a bale 
of raw cotton, from New York to Liver- 


pool, as to carry an equal weight of manu- 


factured cotton from Liverpool to New 
York: it is therefore absolutely certain 
that the disadvantage of a rise of freight to 
the planter, occasioning a fall in the price 
of cotton, is far greater than the simulta- 
neous disadvantage of the same rise to the 
English manufacturer. If, therefore, it 
be true that the losses and expenses of 
transportation affect the producer more 
than the manufacturer, it is greatly for 
the interest of the producer to bring the 
manufacturer as near as possible to him- 
self. 

Let us take the cotton planters together 
as a community of interest, and consider 
the contingencies to which, as a body, they 
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are subjected by their dependence upon 
distant manufacturers. 

The first of these contingencies, is in the 
liability to failure and stoppage of the 
manufacturers themselves, occasioning a 
perpetual fluctuation in the demand for 
raw material. 

The second contingency, is that of over 
production by the planters ; a contingency 
so well understood and so much feared, as 
to be a subject of consultation among pub- 
lic conventions of planters. 

The third contingency, resulting from the 
dependence of the planters upon one set of 
manufacturers, is that of suffering by ex- 
tortionate prices ; a circumstance very fa- 
miliar to them some thirty years since. 

A fourth contingency, is that of being 
flooded, through the competition of foreign 
manufacturers themselves, with an excessive 
abundance of cheap and worthless manu- 
factures ; those of better quality not being 
to be had, for any reasonable price. 

A fifth contingency, is that of being obli- 
ged sometimes, if not always, to pay the 
freightage both of the raw and the manu- 
factured materials, through the private or 
legislative management of the foreigner. 

The sixth contingency, and by no means 
a remote one, results from the general colo- 
nial dependence, into which producers of the 
raw material, in a remote and half civilized 
community, depending on the one profit of 
production for their wealth, and with- 
out manufacturing resources, must ne- 
eessarily fall, producing, at once, a moral, 
an intellectual and a pecuniary subordina- 
tion. 

The seventh contingency, is in the event 
of war; an embargo, or a blockade cutting 


Ir the entire currency of the world con- 
sisted of gold and silver coin, if its quan- 
tity were, on a sudden, inereased two-fold, 
for every ounce of coin a second ounce 
being called into existence and put in cir- 
culation, there would be, asa consequence, 
a very considerable rise in the price of all 
purchaseable commodities. The abun- 
cance of coin would depreciate the value 
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off their sole communication with the more 
civilized world. 

The eighth contingency, is in the 
rivalry of other colonial dependencies 
producing the same kinds of raw material 
with themselves, as must eventually come 
to pass in regard to the South; the great- 
est efforts bemg now made by England, to 
make herself and her Asiatic colonies in- 
dependent of the American cotton growers, 

The ninth contingency, is from the ab- 
sence of an armed artisan population in time 
of war, to maintain a voluntary and efficient 
defence of the country. 

The tenth contingency, is in the absence 
of capital,—the sinews of war ;—for the ac- 
cumulation of capital by a colony dependent 
upon a single foreign market, and produ- 
cing only one material—a material valueless 
until passed through machinery, is a thing 
unheard of and impossible. The planter ex- 
tends his plantations, but he does not in- 
crease the ratio of his profits ; these, on the 
contrary, diminish regularly as plantations 
extend ; nor can that property be consider- 
ed a safe or a desirable one, which enslaves 
its owner by a dependence upon so many and 
so formidable contingencies. 

We have enumerated the disadvantages 
which attend the Southern system: equal 
and even far greater disadvantages, and af- 
fecting still more deeply the interests of the 
nation attend upon the system of the North- 
ern free trade economists, which proposes 
to make the Northern corn-grower, like 
the Southern planter, denials on the 
remote manufacturer. But the reader 
will not need to have the application of the 
principles detailed to him, after what has 
been already said in regard to the South. 


of coin, and this depreciation would be the 
same with an apparent rise in the value of 
purchaseable commodities. 

The value of the precious metals is given 
to them by their uses in chemistry, and in 
the arts. A few only are employed as cur- 
rency : the others, known chiefly to chem- 
istsand manufacturers, viz., Rhodium, Ir- 
idium, Platinum and some others, have not 
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been employed as currency, with the excep- 
tion of Platinum, the great demand for 
which metal in the arts, occasioned such very 
large supplies of it to be procured from the 
ores, as to depreciate the value of this metal 
as specie. ‘The values affixed to the Pla- 
tinum coins of Russia, are much above the 
actual market value of the metal itself. 

If it should happen at any time, that by 
the discovery of some new uses for the pre- 
cious metals, in chemistry and the arts, a 
very large quantity of them should be 
withdrawn from circulation and consumed 
in manufacture, a proportionate rise would 
be felt in the value of specie, and a rela- 
tive depreciation in the value of purchase- 


scarcity in the market. 


in the value of gold and silver. 
purposes of commerce, and for the ordina- 
ry purchase of commodities at retail, a cer- 


tain amount of exchangeable property in a | 


convenient form is needed, that can be 
passed readily from hand to hand. The 
precious metals are preferred for this pur- 


pose, and the relative value which they | 


bear to each other is ascertained and 


represents one hundred pieces of a certain 
weight of copper. A certain weight of 
gold represents ten pieces of a certain 
weight of silver; that is to say, so much 


per, and so much silver will purchase so 


much gold or copper. The adjustment of | 
the coinage consists chiefly in ascertaining | 


the relative values of the three metals in 
use, and giving to the coined pieces of 


each metal, a decimal relationship to | 


those of other metals. If, for example, 
fall to half its present value, and it 
was considered necessary still to make the 
copper coin represent one hundredth part 
of the silver dollar, a new coinage would 
have to be made of copper, either doubling 
the size of the present cent, or making it, 
with its present size, represent a half cent ; 
and so of the other metals used as specie. 

But there are still other causes of fluctua- 
tion in the value of the metals used for eur- 
rency. Let us suppose that by an act of all 








the governments of the states, it was for- 
bidden to use bank notes under the denom- 
ination of ten dollars ; it would then follow 
that the multifarious businesses, which are 
now carried on by the medium of a paper 
currency of small notes, would be trans- 
acted in coin; and a much larger quan- 
tity of coin would be needed than is 


| at present in use ; the need would increase 


the value of that coin which happened to 


| be available at the time, and the value 


of gold, silver and copper coins would 


_ have a sensible rise in all parts of the coun- 


try. Thus we see that the value of me- 
tals, used as currency, is given to them by 


| several causes : 
able commodities. Thus it appears, that | 
the value of gold and silver depends, other | 
things being equal, on its abundance or | 


1. Their uses in chemistry, and in the 
arts, and 
2. Their relative abundance or scarcity, 


as a medium of exchange. 
But there are other causes of variation | 
For the | 


Again. Their values fluctuate— 

1. Relatively to each other, and 

2. Relatively to purchaseabie commod- 
ities. 

When it becomes necessary, in conse- 
quence of a balance of trade against us, to 


| remit large amounts of specie to Europe, 


the precious metals experience a rise in 
value, in consequence of the insufficiency 


_of what is left to meet the ordinary neces- 
stamped upon equal pieces of them by the | 
government. A certain weight of silver | 


sities of the market. 
When, on the contrary, the balance of 
trade is in our favor, and foreigners pur- 


chase largely of us with specie, the pre- 


cious metals experience a fall, because 


| there is more than enough for all the pur- 
gold will purchase so much silver or cop- | 


poses of life. 

When there is a great abundance of the 
precious metals in this country, and a rela- 
tive scarcity in Europe or Asia, they are 
sent abroad for the purchase of foreign 
commodities ; because at such times, 
a dollar will buy more in foreign coun- 


tries, than it will at home; and thus, a 
copper, through great abundance, should | 


searcity of coin in foreign countries, occa- 
sioning a free exportation of specie, will 
make a balance of trade against us, greatly 
to our advantage ; it is therefore necessary 
to make due allowance for this cireumstance, 
in judging whether the state of our trade 


| with foreigners is favorable or unfavorable 


to ourselves. Let us suppose for example, 
that by the creation of a great number of 
new banks, a vast quantity of paper cur- 
rency was thrown out upon the markets, 


composed of small bills; and that these 
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were accepted by the people, instead of 

ld and silver ; a momentary consequence 
of this would be a depreciation of gold and 
silver, and its consequent exportation, and 
an increase of the appearance of an un- 
favorable balance of trade. 

And now let us imagine the failure of 
all these newly created banks; their notes 
becoming valueless; then, all over the 
country there would be a rise in the rela- 
tive value of gold and silver, and a conse- 
quent re-importation of the precious 
metals, and a diminution of the appear- 


As it is the object both of the producer 


and the consumer, to secure for themselves | 


the largest possible share of the surpluses 
of industry, which, by the intervention of 


trade and commerce, are greatly diminished, | 
it is equally for their interest to deal justly | 


with each other, without the intervention 
of brokers, tradesmen, and speculators. 
This idea has given rise to combinations of 


artisans, who abandoning the old plan of | 
forcing the master to pay them higher | 
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| 
| 


wages, and of persecuting those workmen | 


who would allow themselves to be employed 
for insufficient wages, have discovered that 
by a judicious combination, they may es- 
cape entirely out of the power of the mas- 
ter workman, and bring themselves in a 
direct contact with the purchasing public, 
in other words, with the consumers. 

If the journeyman artisan can supply 
the market, without the intervention of a 
merchant or employer, he saves to himself 
a portion of that profit which would come 
to the employer. If the employer makes 
ten per cent. by selling the labor of his 
journeyman, that loss is divided between 
the buyer and the journeyman; but if 
the journeyman is able to supply the cus- 
tomer directly, and without the interven- 
tion of a third party, the purchaser will 
obtain the goods at a lower rate, and the 
journeyman will obtain a higher wage ; and 
so both parties are the gainers by dispen- 
sing with the dealer or master workman. 

Suppose that a suit of clothes costs 
twenty-five dollars, five of which go to the 





ance of an unfavorable balance of trade 
against us. 

Thus it appears that the proportion of 
specie to merchandise, in the comparison 
of exports and imports, cannot be taken, 
other things considered, asa perfect measure 
of commercial prosperity ; but itis always 
necessary to ascertain by what other cau- 
ses in the country itself, and in foreign 
countries, the value of specie has been af- 
fected, before we pronounce favorably or 
unfavorably for ourselves in regard to the 


Balance of Trade. 


profit of the merchant tailor ; a combina- 
tion of journeymen working and selling in 
a shop of their own, can divide this profit 
between themselves and the buyer ; selling 
the clothes for two dollars and a half less 
price, and reaping two dollars and a half 
advantage to themselves. If a combina- 
tion of miners can establish a furnace, 
smelt their own ores, and sell their own 
products, they are enabled to divide the 
profits which would otherwise go to the 
capitalist, between themselves and the pur- 
chasers. 

If an hundred artisans can combine for 
the erection of a village of their own, or 
of a dwelling house in the city large enough 
to contain them all, they save to themselves 
all the profits of rent, and are thus enabled 
to purchase more of the comforts of life, 
and escape the dangers of ejectment from 
inability to pay rent. 

If several farmers can combine for the 
cultivation of a single great farm, the same 
stock and labor can be employed upon the 
whole, and with sucha saving of time, and 
such an economical distribution of labor 
and capital, as to insure a much larger 
profit, and subject to fewer contingencies 
and losses. Such is the new principle of 
the organization of industry, agitated by 
the new economists, and it is hard indeed 
to discover any fallacy in the reasoning 
which they employ to establish it. 

Combinations of this kind require to be 
undertaken with caution, and to be con- 
ducted with extreme economy and integri- 
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ty: whether they succeed or not, seems to 
depend entirely upon the intelligence, pru- 
dence and honesty of those who engage in 
them, and not upon any inherent difficulty 
in the system itself. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a num- 
ber of farmers agree to establish for them- 
selves a store in their vicinity, which shall 
also be a place of deposit for the sale of 
the products of their farms: the manager 
of the store will require indeed to be sup- 
ported out of their joint surpluses, and the 
prices paid by purchasers ; the goods de- 
posited in his care, being no property of 
his, the temptation to fraud on his part will 
be infinitely less than if he were, at once, 
the buyer and seller of all that pass through 
his hands. 

As it might not be advantageous to main- 
tain such a person by a salary, let us sup- 
pose that he is paid by a certain per cent- 
age of the profits; this per centage being 
regulated by an agreement between himself 
and the parties who employ him. Every 
farmer in the neighborhood would leave 
with the person an account of the products 
which he had to dispose of. This would 
be a necessary function of the agent in 
this labor and profit saving scheme, and 
constitute him a commission merchant, a 
person whose duties are already thoroughly 
understood and defined ; nor is it probable 
that any improvement could be theoreti- 
cally suggested for the better management 
of commission. 

All that is advanced by the new theory, 
is a reduction of those enormous profits of 
the commission merchant, by subjecting 
him to the immediate supervision of a com- 
bination of producers. A wealthy combi- 
nation of producers making large profits 
themselves, a circumstance which would 
happen of course, would, however, willing- 
ly allow their commissioner to make large 
profits : indeed, were he ever so much un- 
der their direction and influence, the supe- 
rior knowledge which he would soon ac- 
quire, would make them dependent upon 
him in a measure, and that too, in the pro- 
portion of the service which he rendered 
them. 

On the other hand, it would be his duty, 
under the new theory, to purchase for them 
either with their capital, or by the barter 
of their commodities, those luxuries and 
comforts for which their surplus is to be 








exchanged ; and here again the superior 
knowledge and keenness of the agent gives 
him an unavoidable advantage over his em- 
ployers, and his salary must be increased or 
his per centage augmented in proportion to 
the wealth and the profits of those for whom 
he acts. 

We see, therefore, that the inequality of 
gain is a circumstance unavoidable under 
the present system, however exactly and 
judiciously organized. In fact, we are 
driven to the conclusion, that the new 
theorists are not indeed theorists, but only 
reformers, who, accepting the established 
modes and processes of commerce, desire 
only to give them a better shape, excluding 
what is irregular and mischievous, extend- 
ing what is permanent and valuable, and in 
fine, perfecting the economical arrange- 
ments of society as they exist among our- 
selves. 

Stripped of that ridiculous accompani- 
ment of metaphysics and false science, with 
which it has been invested by Fourier and 
his followers, the organization of labor seems 
to be an effort merely to insure to industry 
and ability their just reward. There is in- 


| deed a science of business, and that science 


is economy—the law of the household; 
and its principles are one and the same for 
families, villages, towns, cities, states, and 
nations, under the regulation of that mind 
which is undefinable, that universal reason 
which distinguishes men above the brutes. 

The first principle of economy, is doubt- 
less, the simple necessity that the individ- 
ual shall exist, that he shall sustain himself: 
The second, that he shall not injure, but 
benefit his neighbor. Justice only forbids 
an injury, and restrains the individual to 
the limits assigned him by reason and cir- 
cumstance. Economy commands a benefit, 
and extends the activity of the individual 
for the good of others. 

Nothing serves to illustrate the objects 
and principles of public economy more per- 
fectly than the two propositions which have 
been already dweltupon. The proposition, 
first, that the consumer and _ producer 
should be near together, to escape the losses 
and delays of transportation; and proposi- 
tion, second, that the exchange of surpluses, 
between consumer and producer, should be 
through the fewest possible hands. 

It is the fashion of a certain school of 
miscalled economists to look upon the 
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movements of commodities in the market, 
as they do upon the motions of the heaven- 
ly bodies, and to regard the fluctuations of 
supply and demand, and the incomings and 
outgoings of specie, as they do the the rush 
of a cataract, or the flow of a mighty river, 
with a childish awe. These awe-stricken 
theorists are content with observation and 
a theory ; and their conclusions, like those 
of Pyrrho of old, end always in a doubt, 
and forbid all action. These are our free 
traders, our men of laissez fatre, whose un- 
fruitful science ends only in negation, and 
forbids advance. How unlike that science 
of the moderns, which ever dissipates the 
doubt, and leads boldly on to action ; whose 
lamp is reason, and whose pioneer is ex- 
periment ; whose spirit is beneficence, and 
its aim, the increase, the union, and the 
happiness of mankind. Justly might we 
say of skeptical free trade science, that it 
is a science of despair; it is doubt applied, 
—Pyrrhonism made a principle of legisla- 
tion,—jealousy put up for justice. 

It is a mysterious working of human con- 
ceit that men should glory in their own in- 
capacity ; and yet none are more conceited 
than those who make ignorance a point of 
merit. These are your practical men, as 
they fondly style themselves, in whom there 
is no practice, and who fancy they have as- 
cended to the summit of knowledge, when 
they have calculated the probabilities of an 
excess of population, or a dearth of corn: 
their activity ends with their theory ; they 
are a kind of Haruspices, whose business 
it is to peep into the entrails of the state, 
and thence to predict disaster. Their ra- 
vens fly ever on the unlucky side ; their 
proceedings are a farce to delude the peo- 

le. 

With these false economists, the func- 
tions of a government are reduced to the 
regulation of army, navy, and police ; and 
to the collection of taxes; while the true 
economist endeavors to impart to govern- 
ment a beneficent and protecting, as well 















as a coercive power. As the acts of goy- 
ernment necessarily have a powerful ef. | 
fect upon the business of the country, ani — 
the government, by necessity, employs lar. 

er sums, and transacts more business thay ~ 
an hundred of the wealthiest corporations, — 
the direction of its conduct is of vast mo- 
ment, as it affects the agricultural, com. — 
mercial, and manufacturing interests. The 
policy of free trade is wholly to neglect, 
these effects, and to drive the great engine 
of the state through the private domains| 
of industry with a perfect scorn of conse-| 
quences. 

Government, established for the benefit} 
of the people, is made wholly to disregard} 
them, and to think only of itself: it is made f_ 
to perform its duty, like some inferior §- 
functionary of the law, as if it were a piece F 
of mechanism and not a moral person. bs 

But on such a topic figures of rhetoric F 
are in vain. It is necessary for the tru — 
economist to use the language of economy, F~ 
and by the management of the farm ani §- 
the workshop to illustrate the management F_ 
of the state. Hitherto the state has been 
exemplified by the image of a man clad in 
armor, with weapons of offence in his hand: 
but as the spirit of christianity gradually 
softens and tempers the spirit of the peo- 
ple, those old heathenish rules of conquest 
and violence have to give way to wiser and 
gentler maxims. Justice is but the left 
hand of government, industrial polity its 
right. The people are not now, as former- 
ly, to be looked upon as a herd of serfs, 
whom to govern and keep down is the 
prime duty of legislation. Armies now 
are for defence and not for conquest. As 
society advances the citizen lays aside his 
weapons and attends to his affairs in peace. 
He has leisure for industry and economy, 
and as the free state is the abstract of all 
that makes the freeman,—it should be 
made to resemble him in all particulars, 
except that of a selfish individuality. 
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Ful ef. 7 
y, and 3 
ys ar | STARS. 
8 than 3 
ations, 
it mo- Tue night is still : 
y COM- Fe On lake and hill, 
The} The clustering stars their glances cast; 
eglect But faint and far, 
engine | One distant star 
ymains ba Pales, like a dreamy memory of the past. 
COonse- 
The deep blue night, 
penefi a Is gemmed with light ; 
7 an At noon the skyey depths are clear :— 
regard = Why faint and far, 
made Now gleams that star, * 
nferior B Once, in its bright ascendant, deemed so near ? 
| piece B 
" . Alas! what strife 
retoric B Holds love with life! 
> truc ie A maid—an angel formed to be 
4 Fresh, blooming, true,— 


nomy, B= 


a A rose in dew— 
n ani —& 


Gave the sweet odors of her soul to me. 


ement B 

been “ Star of our fate!” 
lad in & With heart elate, 
hand: & That venturous name I bade thee bear,— 
dually & Thou, loveliest light 
peo- : Of all the bright, 
ncquest Whose nightly gleaming showers suffuse the air. 
q . Pale planet! now 
ae All coldly thou 
ity its Dost look into my bosom’s state : 
yrmer- Read there, and tell, 

serfs, Sad sentinel, 
is the The heavy change that left it desolate. 
§ now 
aw Of love and grace, 
de his The fairest trace, 

Mian But turneth memory to tears: 
Pp : Life’s ruddiest star, 
homy, Pales dim and far, 
“4 “ Seen through the vista of life’s changing years. 
‘ulars, Yes, years are gone, 


Since she passed on, 
I following slow the way she went, 
To that blest goal, 
With earnest soul, 
Beneath my weary weight of woe unbent. 


The star whose ray 

Hath passed away, 
Will brighten in another sky : 

So memories left 

In hearts bereft, ; 
Bring higher, holier hopes, that never die. 








To a Spider at Sea. 





TO A SPIDER AT SEA, 


BUILDING HIS NEST AMONG THE RIGGING. 


Long hast thou tried poor, vain, deluded spider, ; 
To weave thy nest along yon fleeting rope ; 

Running with hasty steps to spread it wider, 
And give thy silvery web its wonted scope. 


Thine is an airy site for building, truly, 
And pride, they say, must ever have a fall. 
Thow'lt find, I fear, the freshening breeze unruly, 
If we should meet with yon approaching squall. 


Ra RO be sais peer abit 3 tn aN ogee eee TS 


Why hast thou come thus far upon the ocean 

Mid ropes and blocks to spread thy glittering cords ? 
Dost thou prefer the vessels swinging motion 

To the snug corners which the land affords ? 





RoR 


I cannot vouch for thy acccommodation, 
Perched in the confines of thy lofty nest ; 

No flies approach that cob-web habitation, 
And ropes and tar don’t easily digest. 


RE Nene 


Perhaps below thou may’st not fare so poorly, 
For there by sad experience I am taught, 
Thousands fly, creep, and skip about securely, 
And nightly o’er the hapless sleeper sport. 


I cannot say I envy thy position, 
Though mine is little better it is true ; 

We both must dance the light rope with precision, 
And you have six legs,—I have only two. 


We all are here to fill our lotted station, 

Rope dancing, or fly catching, through the world ; 
Till death cuts short each busy occupation, 

And the last fluttering sail of life is furled. 


PURE Ss capisoinenieh 


Sypag 


And hast thou too to act thy little portion ? 

Fain would I shield thee from the whistling blast, 
But spite of all thy net-work of precaution, 

I fear this stormy night will prove thy last. 


fee 





Others like thee too prone to castle building, 
Live but to see their plans dissolve in air :— 

Time slowly wears away the outside gilding 
Of many a picture which at first looked fair. 


Now o’er our heads the storm begins to thunder : 
Thy shivering cords are glistening in the spray : 
Alas! the fairy web is torn asunder, 
And on the gale is floating far away. 


Adieu, thou’rt not the first poor shipwrecked sailor, 
Cast from his ancho’s on the shore of time— 

In all his wordly plans a luckless failer, 
Born but to grace some yet more luckless rhyme. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


A montu passed away. Though Regi- 
pald during this time paid assiduous atten- 
tion to Miss Chesley, and seemed to be 
regarded in the light of an accepted suitor, 
he had sought no explicit understanding. 
Mr. Chesley and Edward were naturally 
gratified at the prospect of the approach- 
ing connection. ‘The young man’s wealth 
may have contributed to the earnestness of 
their approval, yet there were higher and 
more disinterested considerations. Not 
only had Reginald rendered the family 
most important services, but in rendering 
them had displayed such qualities of mind 
and heart as appeared to ensure the hap- 
piness of any woman whom he should choose 
for his bride. 

While everything flowed along thus 
smoothly, Simon Rennoe was not idle. 
Reginald himself scarcely made more fre- 
quent visits to the house of Mr. Chesley, 
hor was more cordially weleomed by Ma- 
tilda. His age and unpresuming urbanity 
were warrants for admitting him to familiar 
intercourse, whilst the kindliness of his dis- 
position, the sympathy which overflowed 
from his bosom towards every human be- 
ing, and the readiness with which he ac- 
commodated himself to the mood of the per- 
son into whose society he chanced to be 
thrown, made it impossible that he could 
be known as acquaintance without being 
honored and loved as friend. Besides 
these amiable traits, he was remarkable for 
the possession of others of a different kind, 
but which are equally valuable in a confi- 
dential adviser. In knowledge of the 
world, in penetration, in tact, in a perfect- 
ly balanced judgment, and in rapidity of 
decision, who surpassed Simon Rennoe ? 

That he was soon able to gain a great 
influence over the mind of Matilda, may 
be easily credited. But the use to which 
he applied this influence, evinces most 
VOL. IV. NO. V NEW SERIES. 
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clearly the extent of his capacity. Never 
was art more thoroughly concealed. Day 
after day added surely but imperceptibly 
to the effect of that which preceded. Eve- 
rything tended to the result, yet no partic- 
ular circumstance seemed to have any con- 
nection with it. The subject upon whom 
he operated was least of all conscious of 
the means employed. Such profound sub- 
tlety defies both analysis and description, 
and even a calm spectator must look to 
the end without attempting to scrutinise 
in detail the measures which conducted 
to it. 

Sometimes Matilda would detect Rennoe 
gazing upon her with an expression of tender 
melancholy that touched her to the heart : 
but the very moment he found himself ob- 
served, he would assume an air of con- 
straint, or would break out suddenly into 
a gaiety as evidently hollow and artificial 
as to be more affecting than his previous 
look of compassion. He appeared to the 
young lady to be ever stung by self-re- 
proach for unintentionally giving her pain. 
Sometimes the name of Laurence Seymour 
fell as by accident from his lips. Rennoe 
would hesitate, falter, seemed shocked at 
his indiscretion, and leave the sentence un- 
finished, to commence another upon a to- 
tally different topic. At last he spoke 
not of the Englishman at all, but whenever 
any transaction was mentioned in which he 
had been engaged, studiously resorted to a 
circumlocution. 

Matilda was enthusiastically fond of the 
fine arts. Reginald had little taste that 
way, but Rennoe, who had been in early 
life an artist of no mean proficiency, took 
pains to gratify and amuse her, both by 
the exhibition of his own port-folio and by 
the selection of the best engravings he 
could find in the ill-arranged library at the 
Anderport mansion. One of these plates 
happened to contain a head which bore a 
striking resemblance to Seymour. Rennoe, 
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placing it among some others, proceeded 
to Mr. Chesley’s. While Matilda was 
examining the bundle, he seated himself at 
some distance, and appeared deeply enga- 
ged in perusing a late number of the Public 
Advertiser. The beautiful girl hung long 
over one of the engravings—the beholder 
knew well enough which one—and a tear 
had time to creep from its hiding-place and 
glisten on the eyelid. She brushed it 
away, and instantly cast around her a star- 
tled glance to learn whether the action had 
been observed. But there sat Rennoe, his 
eye fastened on the printed sheet, and his 
features clothed with the same untroubled 
vity. 

Though the means employed were thus 
refined and artful, the general policy itself 
was exceedingly simple. Matilda loved 
Laurence Seymour ; Rennoe took care that 
she was made conscious that she loved 
him. She was unhappy: indefatigable 
skill was employed to prevent her from 
losing sight, for a single moment, of that 
unhappiness. The consequence was, that 
the poor girl drooped and lost heart hourly. 
She became thoughtful, nervous, prone to 
alternate changes of animation and depres- 
sion. Rennoe watched her decline, which 
was so gradual as to be scarcely obvious to 
any but him, with intense satisfaction. 
“ Reginald Ander,” he said to himself, 
“ sive me but time, and your bride shall 
fade away before she reaches your arms !” 

Yet that time he could not expect to be 
allowed him. Some more speedy course 
must be determined on. It was possible 
that, with judicious treatment, he might be 
able very seriously to impair the girl’s 
mind—perhaps to make it a hopeless ruin ; 
yet such a plan must be attended with 
many dangers, not the least of which was 
the prospect of Reginald’s interference. 
Besides this, Rennoe was not a cruel man, 
and was desirous of inflicting no more suf- 
fering than the attainment of his object de- 
manded. Matilda, had been subjected to 
a pretty faithful preparation, and_his own 
powers of persuasion, joined to the influ- 
ence he had obtained over her, must now 
be adequate, he thought, to bend her mind 
according to his will. 

An opportunity for testing it was not 
long in occurring. All the family was in- 
vited away on a visit. Miss Chesley alone 
did not go. The cause assigned was a 





headache, but such a headache as hers 
did not interfere a whit with Simon Rep- 
noe’s purpose. Everything seemed fayor- 
able. The house was still and empty, and 
he had the whole morning at his disposal. 

Too adroit not to make very gradual ad- 
vances, he suffered an hour to elapse in 
desultory conversation. Finally, Miss 
Chesley was led to inquire what were the 
most striking social differences which he 
noticed in coming to America from Eu- 
rope. 

“There is one,” replied Rennoe, “ which 
has impressed me very forcibly, though 
some others indeed are much more glar- 
ingly obvious. What I refer to is, the 
comparative infrequency here of those mar- 
riages—alas! so common in the old world 
—which are not dictated by the affections 
of the parties. I thus see the Colonies 
freed from one of the greatest curses which 
ean blast a land. For what more horrible 
can be imagined? A marriage from which 
love is absent—that which calls itself 
union, whilst in the sight of Heaven it is no 
union—is not only itself an awful crime, 
but it is the fruitful source of other 
crimes.” 

Matilda trembled. On another occa- 
sion, Rennoe, noticing this, would have 
turned the discourse, but the time to spare 
had passed. He looked at her long and 
fixedly. Her agitation increased, but that 
searching gaze was not removed. At last 
she burst into tears. Rennoe seemed much 
affected. ‘* My dear young lady,”’ he said. 
‘“*] know you do not doubt my friendship. 
Ah, if it were less sincere, | should spare 
myself the keen anguish of inflicting pain 
onyou! Task you solemnly to-day wheth- 
er you love—Laurence Seymour ?” 

At the sound of that name, Matilda be- 
came as pallid as marble, and as speech- 
less. 

Rennoe continued, “ And loving him, 
are you about to wed another?” ; 

“TI know not—I know not !”’ burst from 
Matilda. 

“You know not? Think, Miss Ches- 
ley, what it is you say. How can I bear 
to hear from your own mouth that you pre- 
meditate a crime.” 

“But my father’s wish—my moth- 
er’s”»— 

“Pause again, my dear girl, and reflect. 
Beware how you lay so fearful a charge at 
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the door of those to whom you owe your | with spirit: ‘And what if it were so? 


birth. Do your parents, indeed, insist 
upon your marrying against your prefer- 
ence? Are they guilty of such cruelty and 
wickedness ?”’ 


all that is kind and good.” 

“ You speak truly,” said Rennoe; ‘on 
your own conscience alone must all the sin 
rest. Your heart will not be able to say 
to itself in its hour of suffering, that others 
partake of the responsibility. Then weigh 
the matter well. Reckon up now the rea- 
sons which drive you into this marriage. 
Are they strong and sufficient ?” 

“The reasons why I should not with- 
hold my consent, are strong,”’ Matilda an- 
swered; ‘‘the strongest and weightiest. 
Has not Mr. Ander saved my life at the 
risk of his own? Should I hesitate to of- 
fer even life itself in return? Yet has he 
done far more than this. He is the pre- 
server of my brother—nay, of my father 
also. 
household. 


most courageous, generous, magnanimous, 





| 


“No, no,” she murmured, “ they are | 


where is the harm in being unwilling to ob- 
struct Mr. Ander’s generous services to my 
parents ?” 

“7 will tell you,” said Rennoe, in a 
manner more cold and stern than usual ; 
“for rather, you may answer for yourself. 
Is it right to procure the advancement of 


_ your father’s prosperity at the expense of 





| 


j 
| 


self-sacrificing—the best, the truest of | 


men. 
every member of which he has rescued from 
ruin, or from wretchedness, worse than 


ruin, falter and waver, or refuse to render | 


any service which such a benefactor may 
deign to ask ?” 

“Yet,” replied Rennoe, “ examine your 
heart well—search and see whether there 
may not lurk at the bottom some reason 
less disinterested. Has Ander’s wealth 
nothing to do with your determination ?” 

“Sir, what mean you?” said Matilda, 
with indignant scorn; “and is this the 
opinion you have learned to entertain of 
me? Do I appear so despicably base.” 

“‘] pray you, understand me, my dear 
young lady. Too well do I know your un- 
selfish nature, to entertain the suspicion 
which you suppose. I meant simply to 
ask—and I do now ask you—whether you 
do not regard young Ander’s suit with 
some additional favor, from a consideration 
of the benefit which his riches may be the 
means of rendering to your father ?” 

Matilda blushed, for Rennoe who could 
only guess at the terms on which Reginald 
had recovered the £3,600 from the gambler, 
had given a keener thrust than he suppos- 
ed; but she soon recovered, and answered 


Shall I, the humblest of a family, | 











| Reginald Ander’s happiness ? 


_ sive hopes shall be excited—hopes which 


Does gen- 
erosity merit this return ?” 

Rennoe perceived she was struck with 
the novel light in which he had put the 
case, and added, in an under tone, 

** How can his life be aught but wretch- 
ed, think you, when he takes to his bosom 
a wife, whose affections are given to anoth- 
er? Can you be the cause of that afflic- 
tion, the bitterest that man can endure, 
and call the act disinterestedness ?” 

The poor girl, at this rebuke, covered 
her face with her hands, and removing 
them suddenly as a thought occurred to 


He has restored peace to a divided | her, replied— 
In every action he has been | 


“You are Mr. Ander’s most intimate 
friend. Tell him,then—for it is your duty 
to do it—that Matilda Chesley is not wor- 
thy of him; that it may peril his happi- 
ness to admit her into his dwelling—tell 
him—I say—tell him—for upon him rests 
the decision !” 

“‘ No, no, my dear Miss Chesley, little 
do you understand the ardor and impetuos- 
ity of a young man, if you suppose that 
he can be deterred by any representation 
of consequences, which I could make. All 
buoyant with confidence, he cannot believe 
in the existence of any obstacles which his 
efforts cannot overcome. No, upon you, 
must abide the responsibility.” 

“* Do you, then,” said Matilda, “advise 
that I should myself inform him, that my 
heart cannot be wholly his ?” 

Rennoe reflected, for the question was 
one which he had not anticipated. ‘ The 
young fellow will take her, I am afraid, 
without caring the value of a straw, wheth- 
er he gets her heart or not. He is 
troubled. with precious little sentiment, I 
think: yet it will not do to tell her No.” 
Then he answered aloud, ‘ Yes, you may 
tell him, if you think fit, but be sure that 
it is done with distinctness, and that ener- 
gy wuich makes itself felt. Speak not of 
the difficulty in tones so light, that delu- 
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you yourself are well aware cannot possibly 
realized. Consider that he is acting the 
part of a lover; a part which requires him to 
exhibit a temper, bold, eager, and not easi- 
ly daunted.” 

“T shall say nothing,” replied Matilda ; 
“T know that however I might begin, | 
should end only in obeying the impulses of 
gratitude. No, Mr. Rennoe, my path is 
clear. It must be one of toil—itmay be 
one of suffering—yet I will not shun it. 
Most weak and unworthy, I am conscious 
that I am ; all my effort then must be, not 
to shrink from my duty, but by labor and 
zeal to strive to render myself less incapa- 
ble of fulfilling it. When Mr. Ander has 
done so much, it is impossible that I can 
ever do enough; yet, at least, he shall 
never be grieved by learning, from my lips, 
that I am not all he may wish me to be.” 

Mr. Rennoe, after an interval in which 
he appeared to his companion to be under- 
going a severe internal struggle, began to 
reply, in a very slow and deliberate man- 
ner. ‘ Perhaps it would be best for me to 
say nothing more—yet I dare not be silent 
—I feel I should carry a weight upon my 
conscience to my dying day. Are you not 
able, my dear young lady, to perceive the real 
nature of the difficulty that embarrasses you ? 
It is your duty to be grateful, you urge.” 

Matilda, whose eyes were fixed upon 
him, here bowed her head in assent, and the 
other continued : “ Youare right ; gratitude 
isa duty, but are there no others paramount 
to it? Would you do murder to gratify 
Reginald Ander ?” 

The fair girl was much shocked at the 
suggestion. 

Rennoe, in a low, deep, thrilling tons, 
went on to say—** Then would you be will- 
ing, out of gratitude, to tempt some poor 
soul to a fearful sin—a sin which may ex- 
clude that soul from all hope of pardon ?— 
answer me.” 

“« Am I a fiend ?” was the reply. 

“ A fiend, my dear child?” returned 
Rennoe, solemnly. “ Ay, it is but too 
true—O, to think that your own heart is 
compelled to apply to itself a term so dread- 
ful! Yes, there is a soul, which you, for 
Reginald’s sake, are about to tempt into 
awful sin—and further—yet how can I ut- 
ter it?—perhaps you are about to decide 
the eternal fate of a human being—to de- 
stroy a soul—think of it !” 





“Go on !” cried Miss Chesley, with agi- 
tation; “tell me, of whose soul do you 
speak ?” 

** Your own !” 

The painful silence that ensued had at 
last to be broken by Rennoe: “ Yes, it is 
your own soul that is in jeopardy. Fain 
would you eseape the knowledge ; but, my 
dear Miss Chesley, it is charity to urge it 
upon you. Do you ever think of Lau- 
rence Seymour, or rather, do you not think 
of him, daily—hourly ?” 

“ Can I help it ?””? Matilda answered, in 
a low voice, and almost unconsciously. 

“These thoughts,” resumed Rennoe, 
“are now innocent, but what will they be 
when you are married to Reginald? Does 
not conscience tell you, that every affec- 
tionate remembrance of your lover, will 
then become a crime? Will you seck to 
annihilate memory ? howimpossible! Every 
moment the form of Laurence, will rise 
before your mental sight; your heart will 
hail the vision with joy, while conscience 
will declare it the omen of destruction. 
Each morning you will supplicate _ par- 
don for your sin ; and yet, before you have 
risen from your knees, you will insult 
Heaven by committing it anew. Can the 
imagination conceive of agonies more hor- 
rible to endure, than these? That you 
look forward to your wedded life, as a term 
of unceasing suffering, your own admission 
assures me ; but reflect upon the nature of 
that suffering. Frail humanity often yields 
to sudden temptation, and has need to 
spend each moment in penitence. Yet 
your self-reproach must be of a different 
and peculiar kind. You will be oppressed 
by the crushing conviction that your state 
of unutterable woe, has been brought on 
deliberately, and with a full knowledge of 
its character. Sinning hourly—doomed to 
despair of any escape from sin—will it 
comfort you to think that your own calm 
decision, is the cause of all ?” 

Matilda, whose nerves—thanks to the 
four week’s discipline through which she 
had gone—were less firm than they had 
been, was deeply agitated by this strain of 
denunciation. An operator, less practiced 
than Rennoe, would have been startled at 
the effect of his own words. As he ended 
his last sentence, she sat perfectly rigid, 
leaning slightly forward in her chair, and 
her eyes, which were fastened upon his, 
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had that awful glassy appearance, which is 
seldom seen in the living. 

Rennoe, quite free from apprel.ension, 
waited composedly the passing away of the 
spell. Presently she recovered her facul- 
ties, with a tremor that visibly shook her 
whole frame. 

“Oh, how you torture me!” was her 
first exclamation. 

“J, torture you?—I?” said Rennoe, 
reproachfully. ‘* No, Matilda, it is con- 
science that inflicts the pain. Indeed, have 
you yet reviewed all the considerations 
which are fitted to give you discomposure ? 
Are you about to ruin only yourself—or is 
there not another? Think of Seymour.” 

“ Laurence has no right to complain,” 
said Matilda, with something of her for- 
mer spirit. 

“‘ Laurence may have, in truth, no right 
to accuse you,” rejoined Rennoe ; “ but 
ought you not to accuse yourself on his ac- 
count? Is it nothing to slight the whole 
existence of a noble being like him? That 
you are willing to sacrifice your own heart, 
does not justify you in making a sacrifice 
of his.” 

“] do not think, sir,” replied Matilda, 
gently, “‘ that I ever afforded Mr. Sey- 
mour such encouragement, that I ought to 


which he may have incurred.” 
Rennoe, changing his manner with great 





two should have no other possession than 
your loving hearts, would you not prefer 
such an union, to the splendid misery of a 
life in the Anderport mansion ?” 

It was wonderful how Matilda’s counte- 
nance brightened, as her ears drank in these 
words. Even her impassive companion 
could scarcely realize that he had before 
him, the same creature, who, a little while 
previous, seemed to have abandoned every 
hope of comfort. Rennoe proceeded :— 

** Contrast this with what you could not 
but suffer as the bride of Reginald ; think 
of your vain efforts to prevent your affec- 
tions from straying from the husband whom 
duty requires to be loved, to the strange 


/man whom it is sinful to love ; think of 


that husband, at last convinced of the hope- 
less infidelity of your heart, and seeking in 
the company of others, that sympathy 
which should be afforded by her who vow- 


ed in the sight of Heaven to be his loving, 


loyal helpmate—add to these lesser griefs, 


the ceaseless sting of conscience, and how 


dreary the gloom of that solitary fireside ! 


Imagine year after year dragging heavily 
over the head of the disconsolate wife ; let 
her and her wretchedness, that inseparable 


| companion, survive all the objects for the 
| sake of which the fearful—the immeasura- 
bear the reproach of any disappointment | 


readiness, to one somewhat less severe and | 


gloomy, said— 


“What would youthink, my dear Miss | 


Chesley, if Reginald, suspecting the state 
of your affections, had come to the deter- 
mination to withdraw his suit, and leave 
your heart free from every motive, except 
Its Own spontaneous impulses !”” 

“Is it so??"—said Matilda, iooking up 


inquiringly. “* How kind—how generous!” | 


“* Must it not be a relief,” continued 


Rennoe, “ to escape the necessity of bring- | 
ing ruin on the only man you love—on him | 


who alone truly loves you? And why need 
you be apprehensive on your father’s ac- 
count / 


borhood of Anderport, at least in a region 
equally desirable—a grant so extensive that 
the patent even of Wriothesly Ander shall 
seem diminutive beside it. Will he be one 
to hesitate in joining you in filial services 
to your honored parents? But even if you 





Doubt not that Seymour can ob- | 
tama grant of land—if not in the neigh- | 





ble—sacrifice was made. Her husband, 
long since has learned to hate her, for the 
self-devotion which once he asked for—her 
parents sleep in the grave—her brothers, 
scattered over the earth, scarce spare a 
thought for their sister, waom they believe 
to be favored with so blissful a lot—the de- 
voted lover—but who can tell what his fate 
shall be? Yes, the mourning woman sur- 
vives—alas ! may she not indeed have lost 
the hope that the termination of life will 
be the termination of her sorrows.” 

“ Cease! cease!” exclaimed Matilda: 
“tell me, man, whether you have betray- 
ed my heart with a delusion. Has Regi- 
nald given you authority to say that he has 
no desire that I should become his wife ? 
Your countenance speaks—that vision of 
blessedness, was but a lying dream—and I 
—am left to “ 

She sank back apparently in a deep 
swoon. Rennoe, with the same impertur- 
bable self-possession that ever character- 
ized him, did not call the servants or make 
any noise, which would be likely to alarm 
them ; but gently supporting Miss Ches- 
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ley’s head, was soon gratified by signs of 
returning consciousness. As soon as she 
was sufficiently recovered to understand 
him, he renewed his discourse— 

‘1 do not deceive you, young lady ; the 
alternative is still open, and if the decision 
is to be made by yourself, instead of de- 
pending on the charity of another, is this a 
proper cause of grief? Yes, happiness 
and woe both lie before you—choose—” 

“Duty !” gasped Matilda, “ duty !—be 
it happiness or be it woe.” 

“Assure yourself then,’ urged the 
other, “that happiness is duty ; sin and 
misery are ever united. I say not then 
only, Be happy, but also, Be innocent !” 

Matilda now rose from her chair and 
stood upright. ‘* My decision,” she said, 
“is immoveable. If Reginald Ander ask 
me to accompany him to the altar—I go.” 

Rennoe also rose and was about to speak, 
but she interrupted him. ‘* Say no more— 
it is needless. You have subjected me to 
a sore trial; if it has been done in wan- 
tonness, may you be forgiven. I beg you, 
sir, to excuse me for the present.” So 
saying, she withdrew to her own apart- 
ment. 

Simon Rennoe, in no little confusion at 
his want of success, left the house. ‘* Van- 
quished! vanquished!” he muttered, 
“when, too, I had so strong a cause to 
plead—it is unaccountable. But now | 
must see Laurence.” 

In execution of this intention, he called 
at Anderport, but the Englishman was not 
at his lodgings. He had gone squirrel- 
hunting, it seems, in the woods back of 
the mill. Rennoe, leaving his horse, went 
to seek him. After an hour’s fatiguing 
exploration of the wood, during which 
time no sound of a gun greeted his ears, 
he was lucky enough to find Seymour 
stretched at length upon a grassy slope 
near a spring, and intently watching the 
water as it trickled forth. Though the 
lover had yielded to despair upon his mis- 
tress’ refusal to accept him, time failed 
not to restore hope to his breast. A state 
of suspense is not agreeable, yet he was 
glad to choose it in preference to the 
gloomy certainty of Matilda’s absolute re- 
jection. 

In reply to Rennoe’s inquiries, therefore, 
he said that whilst he could not quite call 
himself a contented man, he yet remained 





in expectation of a favorable issue at the 
last. 

“T regret,” rejoined Rennoe, “ to dis- 
turb your composure, but Miss C hesley has 
assured me this morning, in the most une- 
quivocal terms that could be used, that it 
is her intention to accept Reginald.” 

“Did she really say so?” exclaimed 
Seymour, starting from his repose. 

“ She did—and this notwithstanding my 
best efforts to the contrary.” 

Seymour fell into deep dejection. “ Is 
Matilda then certainly lost? You have 
hitherto been my comforter, can you now 
suggest no ground of hope ?” 

“There is one,” replied Rennoe, “ one 
only.” 

“Well, tell it me; let no time be lost.” 

“ The result depends upon yourself alone. 
I can do nothing to assist you, and | great- 
ly fear that you will neglect this single 
way of extrication.” 

“Fear not,’? cried Seymour; ‘I can- 
not live without Matilda—and what will 
not a man do for life? 1 have heretofore 
been guilty of thoughtless folly—I know it 
—but I have gone through that which 
might make an idiot wise. You have 
chided me for rashness ; witness now how 
cautious and prudent I can be.” 

“The present emergency,’’ answered 
Rennoe, “‘ demands the exercise of a vir- 
tue which you have not comprehended in 
your catalogue—humility.” 

“1 do not understand,” said the Eng- 
lishman. 

“] will explain. Do you know where- 
fore it is that Reginald is your rival ?” 

“ Assuredly | do ; tis because he cannot 
help it. Who can know Matilda Chesley, 
and not desire to win her.” 

Rennoe smiled. ‘All hearts, my dear 
friend, are not quite so susceptible as 
yours. Reginald and you are courting 
different mistresses: yours is Miss Ches- 
ley; his, victory. It so happens that he 
cannot easily win his own without taking 
yours also—hence the difficulty.” 

Laurence at this looked puzzled. 

“Do you not yet understand me? Reg- 
inald took the notion that you once treated 
him with disdain. He determined, there- 
fore, to conquer you in the very field where 
you thought yourself most secure ; and he 
seems to have succeeded. I do not be- 
lieve that he cares at all for the young lady ” 
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“Then he is a villain,” exclaimed Sey- 
mour. 

“Do not speak so harshly,” replied the 
other. ‘‘ Your strong passion is love, his 
js emulation, and I cannot see that one less 
deserves to be gratified than the other.” 

The lover answered impatiently, ‘ Well, 
what would you have me do?” 

“Simply go to Reginald, acknowledge 
your defeat, and request him not to inflict 
the penalty.” 

“Are you mad ?”’ said Seymour, spring- 
ing to his feet. “ Think you I would 
thus debase myself, and before him, too, 
of all beings on the earth; that boy Ander 
—that homely, dwarfish, wretch 7” 

““] do not see what there is so terrible in 
it,” Rennoe replied calmly; ‘‘ you would 
be ready enough to kneel to Miss Chesley, 
I dare say. Now, for my part, I would 
much rather submit myself to a strong- 
minded man like Reginald, than to any 
weak female. Besides, facts are facts. 
You are vanquished—why not acknowledge 
it? The real humiliation, if there be any, 
consists in the defeat itself.” 

“] do not care for plausible words,” 
said the lover. ‘* Beg mercy from living 
man, I will not—least of all from Ander. 
Ha! ’tis well I think of it—has not that 
crafty wretch set you up to this? Why 
are you so anxious for my degradation? I 
only know you as Ander’s friend, what 
else are you?” 

Rennoe answered after a few second’s 
pause. ‘The question is nothing to the 
present purpose. Reflect rationally, and 
you must be satisfied that I have been anx- 
ious, from the very first, to prevent this 
threatened match. What my strongest 
motive may be, concerns only myself. Cer- 
tainly, if actions testify anything, my in- 
terest in the matter is much stronger than 
yours. I have resorted to every means in 
my power—all have failed. One hope on- 
ly remains, and that depends upon you.” 

‘You are unfortunate,” said Seymour, 
“to have only an impossibility to rely on. 
Wait for miracles, if you choose, but do 
not expect a Seymour to degrade himself.” 

“Then you give up Matilda.” 

“Give up Matilda? I would give up a 
thousand Matildas !” 

The disecomfited adviser departed, and 
Seymour was left to his own reflections. 
These were by no means cheerful. A 








Gallic lover in the same predicament would 
have extinguished life and love together in 
the nearest deep water; a Castilian would 
have shot his successful rival in the first 
place, then his mistress, and lastly, him- 
self; the Englishman, however, could only 
brood over his sorrows, without hoping to 
release himself from them. In spite of 
every effort, the words of Rennoe would 
recur to his mind. That Matilda should 
marry a man whom she did not love, and 
who did not love her, seemed the most 
dreadful thing imaginable, and Seymour 
discussed with himself whether it was right 
or not to make some attempt at her rescue. 
Humility bore a different and more noble 
aspect, when he thought of it as disinter- 
estedly assumed on her account. Pride, 
however, was strong, and held out stiffly. 
A compromise was the result; he would 
see Reginald, not to beg, but to reason. 
The intention, once formed, demanded 
an immediate execution; and taking up 
his gun, and the single squirrel which was 
the justification for a morning wasted in 
the woods, he proceeded by the most di- 
rect course to the mansion. On the way, 
he composed in his mind a most eloquent 
expostulation—one which it seemed impos- 
sible that a heart of stone could resist. 
At the gate, however, his confidence great- 
ly diminished. The errand, which before 
he had thought worthy of a Cicero, now 
appeared ridiculous enough. The quick 
pace of the outset was very perceptibly 
slackened, but the impulse which set him 
in motion had not yet lost its power, and 
he was driven, though reluctantly, up to 
the very terrace. Here he stopped, and 
occupied the moment of indecision in sur- 
veying the building before him. Used as 
he had been to those fine old baronial edi- 
fices which are the glory of his native land, 
he could not look upon the Ander mansion 
without an involuntary feeling of respect. 
The commanding situation, its vast dimen- 
sions, the air of perfect stillness that hung 
about it, the absence of shrubbery and of 
every production of nature less grandly 
simple than the green turf, and those ven- 
erable oaks, all seemed well to befit the 
homestead of the founder of a colony. 

It was too late to withdraw. Reginald, 
perceiving the unexpected visitor, had 
himself come to usher him in. After the 
pair were seated in the parlor, a rather 
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embarrassing silence ensued; Laurence, 
after vainly trying to recal the admirably 
conceived oration which he had so fluently 
declaimed on the way, had no resource but 
to present his business in the most plain 
manner possible. 

“Mr. Ander, I cannot doubt that you 
feel disposed to contribute all in your power 
to the happiness of Miss Chesley.” 

Reginald made a gesture of assent. 

The other continued ; “* You would not 
therefore desire to insist upon the contem- 
plated marriage, if you supposed her in- 
clinations to be adverse to it ?” 

“May I beg Mr. Seymour’s authority 
for believing that any marriage is in view ?” 

“Common rumor.” 

Reginald merely rejoined, “ Well, sir, 
be good enough to proceed. I believe | 
interrupted you.” 

But how to proceed ?>—that was the rub, 
and Seymour found his situation not a lit- 


tle awkward ; yet as he was in it, he de- | 


termined to put on a bold face. “ Excuse 
me, Mr. Ander, I have asked a question 


which is still unanswered. Do you mean | 


to marry Miss Chesley ?” 

“1 can only answer by another,” said 
Reginald, “ will the lady consent to be my 
wife ?” 

““Suppose,”’ said Seymour, “ cireum- 
stances should induce her to give a verbal 
consent in which her heart does not join ?” 

Reginald, with a courteous smile, re- 


plied: “I can not imagine the possibility | 


of such a case arising. It would be doing 
Miss Chesley great injustice, it seems to 
me, to suppose that her words could ever 
belie her sentiments.” 

“Mr. Ander,” said the other, with ani- 
mation, “I pray you not to trifle with me ; 
do you persist in your suit ?” 

“1 have already replied, sir. 
pends merely upon the lady.” 

“Then,” rejoined Seymour, “I have 
one other question : what is it that induces 
you to seek Miss Chesley ?” 

“That interrogatory,”” replied Reginald 
with a repetition of his provoking smile, 
“Cis the last one, sir, that I should have 
expected from one so well acquainted as 
yourself with the charming young lady re- 
ferred to. The more natural difficulty, 
would he, I should think, to avoid becom- 
ing attached to so lovely an object.” 
Seymour, unable to disguise his vexa- 


It de- 


tion, rose suddenly, walked to the other 
extremity of the room, returned, and again 
took his seat, saying: “ Oh be frank, man 
—be frank! Talk as you please to Ma- 
tilda, but J am neither fool nor woman. 
You shall have sincerity on my part, at 
least, and I will, therefore, express my de- 
cided conviction that you are not capable 
of the weakness of loving.” 

“ Accept my thanks for the compli- 
ment,” said Reginald, in a hearty tone. 
| Seymour resumed: ‘ Wherefore the 
'need of all this disguise? Come out at 
| once, and let me know what it was that 
made you my rival. Have I given you of- 





| fence °” 

| « Offence ?—none in the world.” 

“Has my conduct, then, been in any 
| way the provocation of your exertions ?” 

| “1 fear the information you demand,” 
/ answered Reginald, ‘‘ may not be gratify- 
| ing, yet I cannot resist your entreaties, 
You inquire what first prompted me to 
| seek the honor of a connection with Mr. 
Chesley’s family. 1 will tell you plainly. 
There chanced to be a gentleman very in- 
timate with that family who was so confi- 
dent in his advantages as to give defiance 
to the world, and who, if I be not mista- 
ken, manifested some disdain of my own 
humble self in particular. Now, no man, 
_ of course, can be happy unless he have 
| some object in view; at that time I hap- 
| pened to have none, and under the circum- 
stances, thought I could not select any 
which promised more interest in the pur- 
suit than that, sir, which you are kind 
enough to say, affords at present a tolera- 
ble prospect of being attained.” 

Seymour, by an effort which did him 
credit, restrained his rising anger. “I 
will not blame you, Mr. Ander, but you 
have by this time surely had ample enter- 
tainment. The interest of the pursuit, you 
acknowledge, is all that engages you ; what 
remains, then, of the sport must be dull 
enough. Are you not willing to divert 
your attention to some new and more dis- 
tant object ?” 

“Yes, sir, when this is gained.”” There 
was a marked emphasis laid on the last 
word. 

“Can it be possible,” continued Sey- 
mour, “‘ that any man, for the sake of grat- 
ifying a petty emulation, will coldly de- 





stroy the happiness of a lovely, self-sacri- 
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ficing woman? Reginald Ander, think of | you leave her mind free and unfettered ? 


the consequences ! 
flict the distress, not of a day, but of a 
life-time. Bring up before your sight the 
figure of that poor girl pining away—a wife 
unloving, and unloved. See her sinking 
every hour, till at last you lay her in an 
untimely tomb. Consider what your re- 
flections would be then. 


You are about to in- | Answer me as you will answer at the last 


day !” 
Both young men were now standing, and, 
as they faced each other in front of that 


_ oriel window, while the ruddy light of the 
| Setting sun cast its shadows in strong relief 
_ against the wainscotted wall, the contrast 
In such a dread- | was very remarkable. 

ful moment, could you derive any satisfac- | 


Laurence stood with one foot extended, 


tion from the knowledge that all that mise- | his right arm half raised in energetic ac- 


ry had purchased the defeat of a rival ?” 
* ] could.” 
Seymour looked at him with astonish- 
ment. 
Can you contemplate with composure, a 


prospect of such horror, that it might | 
Yet I tell you, that | 
although you may be destitute of feeling | 


make Satan relent ? 


now, the time must come when you can be 
no longer so. You will find that crime 
appears very differently before commission, 
and after it.” 

“It seems to me, my dear sir,”’ said 


Reginald, “that your invective is a little | 


more violent than the occasion warrants. 
I use no force, no unlawful means. Miss 
Chesley is perfectly free from constraint ; 
go to her yourself, if you will, and ask 
whether | have ever taken an ungenerous 
advantage of circumstances. And what 
gives you a right to infer that she cannot 
become my wife without being wretched ?” 

“Your own declaration, sir, that you 
seek merely my humiliation. 
Rennoe assert, that the best way to move 
you would be to throw myself at your feet 
and acknowledge your victory.” 

“Did Rennoe indeed say so ? 
gave you pretty good advice.” 

“It was advice,” Seymour rejoined an- 
grily, “which no one capable of entertain- 
ing a manly sentiment would either incul- 
cate or follow. Beware how you push mat- 
ters to extremity—withdraw now from your 
suit, while you can with good grace. Ma- 
tilda is not yet yours.” 

“You are very right,” said Reginald, 
“she is not, and therefore it is out of the 
question that I should withdraw. Think 
you | would abandon a purpose unexecu- 
ted ?” 

“Good heavens! Ander,” cried the 
Englishman, with great vehemence ; “ let 
it be that I have done wrong, punish not 


that unhappy girl for it. Dare you say 


Well, he 


“‘ Have youa heart in your breast? | 
| diminutive and mis-shapen. 


Well might | 


| tion, and every feature expressive of strong 


and unrestrained emotion. Opposite, a 
form so commanding, and of such faultless 
proportions, Reginald Ander appeared, 
One who 
had beheld him at that moment for the 
first time, and had tried in vain to read 
any signs of a soul upon that heavy coun- 
tenance, and had noticed his dull eye sink 


_ beneath the steady, piercing, glance of Sey- 
| mour, would have formed a very erroneous 
_ conception of the relative situations of the 


| two. 

“ Answer me,” continued the English- 
/man; “have you not enthralled Matilda 
Chesley by means of a weakness which 
| comes from the best qualities of her kindly, 
| ingenuous, unsuspecting, grateful nature ? 
| Have you not conferred services under the 
| guise of disinterestedness whose true source 
_ were envy and malicious spite ?”” 

| Reginald replied: ‘‘Since you seem 
| fond of catechetical exercises, allow me also 
to propound a question or two, and let the 
doctrine be the same, it is a good one— 
disinterestedness. Whence your strong 
interest in the welfare of my bride-expect- 
ant? Does it flow from christian charity, 
or is it worldly and carnal? Do you dis- 
play equal sympathy for the woes of other 
afflicted maidens? Lastly—dost thou 
covet 2”? 

“‘ Scoff not,” returned Seymour; “ I 
acknowledge that I love Matilda Chesley— 
love her, devotedly, lastingly; yet 1 do 
solemnly declare to you that the earnest- 
ness of my present expostulation, comes 
from a pure, unselfish regard for her happi- 
ness alone. Can you suppose that I should 
otherwise have intruded upon you? Well 
might you scorn my meanness, if any con- 
sideration of personal advantage had sent 
me hither. Whatever follies love of wo- 
man may lead me into, it shall never make 
me forfeit my self-respect. If 1 have in- 
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herited nothing else, I have at least inheri- 
ted a name which has never been thus dis- 
honored.” 

“Tf,” said Reginald, after a pause, 
“you believe Miss Chesley’s comfort at 
stake, complain of no one but yourself, for 
by the performance of a single condition it 
is possible for you to induce my relinquish- 
ment of all pursuit of her hand.” 

“Pursue your course then,” Seymour 
said bitterly ; “‘1 know your terms, and I 
will not consent to them. Commit the 
worse than murder which you meditate— 
felicitate yourself upon surpassing in heart- 
lessness the most brutal that have gone be- 
fore you. Marry Matilda, break her heart 
—and then enjoy the reward of your doings. 
I shall offer no further obstruction—set- 
tle the matter now with your conscience. I 
bid you good evening, sir.” 

At that, Seymour bowed, and with a 
swelling bosom, left the house. 

Before reaching the gate, however, he 
turned suddenly around and started back, 
making long strides. Passing through the 
hall-door, without word or knock, he pro- 
ceeded directly to the parlor, and there 
found Reginald still standing by the oriel 
window. 

“T come,” he said, “to submit to the 
degradation. | will forget my birth, forget 
that I am a man, forget everything but 
Matilda’s danger. I acknowledge that I 
have been defeated in my dearest pursuit 
by one whom I contemned, and that I have 
no hope but in your voluntary withdrawal. 
There! the act of base submission is over, 
and Matilda is freed.” 

“Not so fast, if you please, Mr. Sey- 
mour; you have quite mistaken my condi- 
tion.” 

“Mistaken it??? echoed the other; 
“surely this is what both you and Rennoe 
have declared.” 

“T have nothing to do with Mr. Ren- 
noe’s assertions,”’ replied Reginald, ‘and 
if you take the pains to recall what has 
fallen from my own lips, you will find no- 
thing which can give you ground to accuse 
me of bad faith. I might once, perhaps, 
have been contented with such a declara- 
tion as you have just made, but I could 
not now. What more indeed does it ex- 
press than is implied in the very fact of 
your visit this evening, and in the whole 
conversation which has been the fruit of 

















it? Would you have come if you had had 
any other, the slightest, hope of winning 
Miss Chesley? And what is this but an 
acknowledgment of defeat? I should be 
most foolish, as you cannot but see, to as- 
sent to such terms. In exchange for one 
empty sentence uttered before no witness- 
es, | should yield up a most lovely girl.” 

“What then, do you demand?” said 
Seymour. “Is it that I should proclaim 
the avowal from the house-tops ? publish it 
in the gazettes? have it recorded for the 
information of future generations ?” 

** Not so,”’ answered Reginald; ‘I ask 
from you no confession at all—”’ 

‘* Because you have received it already,” 
said the other interrupting him. 

“ Ah yes, it is true ; and I have to thank 
you for the voluntary gift.” Reginald, af- 
ter saying this with an expression of coun- 
tenance which Seymour thought sardonic, 
continued: ‘ No, it is but just that I should 
receive a quid pro quo. Matilda Chesley 
is mine, and | will not relinquish her for 
nothing.” 

Here a pause intervened. At last the 
Englishman, who felt his nerves losing 
vigor every moment, could bear the sus- 
pense no longer. 

“What is it you would have, Ander? 
Give it forth, whatever it be—let me hear 
your demand, though the evil One himself 
have suggested it !”’ 

“Oh, be not apprehensive,” replied 
Reginald; ‘1 do not ask your soul, you 
may dispose of that as you think proper; 
I am willing to give up my bride on condi- 
tion that you engage never to take her 

ourself.” 

“What mean you? You cannot be in 
earnest ; this would be the very wanton- 
ness of cruelty. ‘“‘ You are jesting, I 
know.” 

“It is no jest,” said Reginald, “ unless 
you choose to be the laugher. For my 
part, I consider it quite an earnest affair to 
abandon Miss Chesley. Think you I have 
not eyes for beauty as well as you; that I 
have no heart to be touched by her confid- 
ing ingenuousness and noble simplicity of 
character? You have accused me, Mr. 
Seymour, of selfishness and a savage disre- 
gard for the young lady’s happiness; it 
may now be seen how far your own zeal is 
disinterested.” 

“ Yet,” urged the other, “are you not 
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still equally unfeeling towards Matilda ? 
You admit that she loves me.” 

“By no means, Mr. Seymour. It is 
possible, and of this one may well doubt 
when we have her word to the contrary, 
that she would prefer you to me; but who 
can say that she may not hereafter find 
some one whom she would prefer to both 
of us? From this window, Mr. Seymour, 
I observed your walk towards the gate and 
the return: now shall I bring to your re- 
collection the train of thought that passed 
through your mind and prompted your de- 
cision? Tell me if this is not.somewhat 
like it: ‘The wretch—I coy knock him 
over—abominable—the ggga2’s up—l’ve 
lost her—but she will not be happy, nor he 
neither—I am glad of it, with all my heart, 
for they don’t deserve to be. Could not I 
stop the match by telling her about this >— 
she would not beligve me—’twould do no 
good—besides andly gentlemanly to relate 
a private conversation. No hope—she’s 
gone. Could I possibly own beat ?—out 
of the question—yet to think of it !—never 
to get Matilda—I cannot stand this—I’ll 
do anything rather.’ At this point it was 
that you wheeled so suddenly around : all 
the way back to the terrace, your mind did 
nothing but repeat: ‘ I’ll do anything rath- 
er!? On the way from there to the hall 
door, you became more animated in conse- 
quence of a new series of reflections :— 
‘’Tis bad to be sure—horrible—yet I shall 
get her from Reginald after all—ho! ho! 
that’s a comfort !? ” 

Seymour seemed to acknowledge the ac- 
curacy of this analysis by his confused si- 
lence, and Reginald added sarcastically : 


“‘ How remarkably disinterested all this | 


was! Q, it is the easiest thing in the 
world to be careful of another’s welfare, if 
you believe it coincident with your own. 
When loving one’s neighbor as one’s self, 
comes to be identical with loving one’s 
neighbor im one’s self, charity truly will 
greatly abound.” 

Seymour had now recovered his speech. 
* You are not in love, sir, and—” 

“That is to say,” interrupted Reginald, 
" am not disinterested ; very well, go on, 
sir, if you please ; it is proper to have terms 
exactly defined.” 

The Englishman was a little disconcert- 
ed, but continued. ‘ What I mean is, 
Mr. Ander, that as you are no lover you 

















cannot understand a lover’s feelings. You 
will turn to-morrow to some other matter, 
and in the course of a few weeks, or, at 
farthest, months, will have dismissed Miss 
Chesley altogether from your thoughts. In 
my case it must be far otherwise. To re- 
linquish Matilda is to tear out hope itself 
from my breast ; existence will become but 
a succession of separate days bound to- 
gether by no common purpose or plan. 
Robbed of all energy, in being robbed of 
all prospect of reward, I could only live 
as the animal lives. Would you condemn 
me to such a fate ?” 

“7 condemn you to nothing,” said Reg- 
inald, ‘* Decide as you will—whatever be 
the’ choice, it is to me a matter of indiffer- 
ence.” 

* And if [ should not submit to the terms, 
what then ?” 

“In that case,” replied Reginald, “I 
go to Miss Chesley, and, if she consent, 
marry her.” 

“ Trifle not with me, I beg you,” said 
Seymour, “ speak sincerely. Let me know 
plainly your real intention.” 

“] have already done so,” rejoined the 
other. “‘ ] have told you my purpose—and 
my purposes are seldom altered. 1 do not 
urge you, Mr. Seymour, to make this sacri- 
fice—if such it be to you—consider calm- 
ly. You lay claim to the credit of a pure, 
unselfish anxiety for Matilda Chesley’s hap- 
piness—I have heard of such devoted at- 
tachments, but confess to some scepticism 
as to their real existence. It is in your 
power either to remove or to confirm my 
doubts—yet let not your conclusion be in- 
fluenced by any expectation of being sub- 
sequently released from the promise, if it 
be made.” 

“* Hear me, then,” exclaimed Seymour, 
“* | promise—but there shall be no further 
misapprehension. ‘Tell me, precisely, what 
it is you propose.’ 

“This,” said the other; “* We, Law- 
rence Seymour, and Reginald Ander, mu- 
tually agree and promise to each other, 
never to marry Matilda Chesley; and 
though one of us should die, the survivor 
is still to hold himself bound upon his honor 
to adhere to this engagement. Do you 
assent ?”? 

“1 do,” said Seymour, in a low tone. 

“Then,” said Reginald, “‘ the covenant 
is ratified, solemnly, irrevocably.” 
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Resisting all Reginald’s earnest solicita- 
tions that he would remain and partake of 
the hospitalities of the mansion, Seymour 
withdrew in a state of mind scarcely more 
calm than that which had impelled his 
Visit. 

Next morning, Reginald had an inter- 
view with Matilda. He said to her in his 
abrupt way—‘‘ Miss Chesley, I have satis- 
fied myself that if you were to become my 
wife, it would be at such a constraint upon 
your affections as must endanger your fu- 
ture peace and contentment—I therefore 
relinquish altogether, the perhaps pre- 
sumtuous hopes which I have entertained.” 

Matilda was about to make her grateful 
acknowledgments, but he continued with- 
out pause—‘‘ Give me no credit for this 
act—it deserves none—I prosecuted my 
purpose unremittingly, till an obstacle in- 
terposed, which it does not become me to 
contend against. But for that obstacle, I 
should have persevered—though at the 
hazard of committing a great wrong. 
Thank me not for my forbearance, since it 
proceeds from no regard for your happi- 
ness. I was selfish at the first, and remain 
selfish to the last. Yet Matilda—at this 
moment, and to you, I will say it—what- 
ever was the object which first impelled 
me to seek your hand, a deeper and strong- 
er feeling has since sprung up in my breast 
—a feeling which others have not given me 
credit for and of whose depth and strength 
I myself have not tillnow been fully con- 
scious. My memory will never excite in 
you, Matilda, any sentiment of tenderness ; 
it is more than probable that, when you 
know all, you will learn to hate it ; yet be 
assured that Reginald Ander loved you 
truly, devotedly, jealously—though he 
never babbled nor ranted of his love.” 

On his return home, Reginald, did not 
see Rennoe until they met at the dinner- 
table. When the meal was over, the young 
host said, ‘‘ Well, my dear sir, how pros- 
per Mr. Seymour’s affairs? Has your as- 
sistance been of much avail ?” 

“* Of none, whatever,” answered Rennoe, 
- frankly. 

“ Perhaps,” said Reginald, “ you wish 
a longer trial 7” 

‘No. I have already done everything 
that, as a Christian man, I dare.” 

Reginald rewarded this confession of his 
triumph, with information of his relin- 





quishment of Miss Chesley, and of the 
terms of the agreement between himself 
and Seymour. 

Rennoe’s gratification was evident from 
his countenance, and he declared in words: 
“You will hardly ‘believe me, Reginald, 
yet it is sober truth, that this conclusion 
gives me even more pleasure, coming as it 
does from your voluntary motion, than it 
would if it were the consequence of my 
own strenuous exertions. You are not one 
to-stop at half-way measures ; and this de- 
cision, | now feel assured, is the forerunner 
of another ; of one whose importance the 
world must a¢¢knowledge, and whose con- 
sequences wilde recorded by history.” 

“Come, let us walk,’’ said Reginald. 

The young man led his companion 
through the garden at the rear of the 
dwelling to a wide common, in which the 
bastard-pine had sp up, and even in 
that early day attained considerable size. 
Reginald pursued his course briskly and 
confidently through the mazes of a laby- 
rinth, more perplexing than that of De- 
dalus. Rennoe, as he found all his care 
scarcely adequate to preserve his. face from 
the spring burs, which every shrub eagerly 
threw across his path, wondered in silence 
what were the charms of scenery that the 
other had found to attract him. Finally 
they came toa low, worn fence, which en- 
closed a little bubbling spring, a cabbage 
patch, three peach trees, and a cabin, fif- 
teen feet by ten, constructed of logs, well 
daubed with mud, and covered by great 
rude shingles, whose thickness bid defiance 
to nails, and which were kept in place by 
the superincumbent weight of numerous 
stones and oaken poles. At the door sata 
black woman, whose hair, as it appeared 
from beneath the edges of her cap, was lit- 
erally white as the driven snow; and a 
erutch which leaned against the wall at her 
side, showed that she labored under other 
infirmities, than those which are the legit- 
imate attendants of age. She was neatly 
clad, and her countenance, though bearing 
the characteristic marks of her race, indi- 
cated considerable intelligence. 

Reginald, leaning his arm upon the fence, 
drew her into conversation. In the course 
of it, Rennoe observed, ‘* You must lead 
a dreary life out in this dreary wilderness, 
my good lady. Few visitors are apt to pierce 
through a thicket as you have around you.” 
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“It has not long been so,”’ she answer- 
ed. ‘‘ The day Master Reginald was born, 
I could see the mansion plain from here ; 
and I can remember in the time of the first 
Master Reginald; that’s the son of Wri- 
othesly—when as fine tobacco was growing 
on it, as ever was raised anywhere, | sup- 

ose,” 

“Indeed! Does your memory extend 
thus far? Your age, then, without your 
other ailments, would prevent you from 
going abroad much.” 

“ Its five-and-forty years, sir,’’ answer- 
ed the woman, “since I have been outside 
of that fence.” 

“ Of course,” said Rennoe, ‘ you have 
somebody to nurse you.” 

“No, sir; I’m thankful I haven’t yet 
come to stand in want of that. I’ve al- 
ways had good masters to give me my meal 
and bacon, and firewood, and the garden 
truck I can raise myself—” 

“ But are you not lonely ?” 

“ How can I be, when I have this ?” 
As she spoke she lifted a much worn Bi- 
ble, from her lap. ‘* Well, indeed, may I 
thank God for this affliction, for it is only 
since it laid me up in a manner useless, 
that Ihave learned to read the good message 
which He has sent to all his servants ; and 
what a blessed thing it is that by his mer- 
cifulness, the crippled can hope for as good 
wages as the strongest.” 

They conversed long with the old wo- 
man, and could not fail to observe both 
her thorough acquaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures, and her unwavering faith in the 
promises which they contain. After that, 
Reginald led the way down along the little 
branch, till the cabin was quite out of view, 
then turning around he addressed his com- 
panion thus: “ You know, sir, that some 
months ago I determined to defeat and 
humble Laurence Seymour ; that object is 
now accomplished, and my mind is open 
for another. I have resigned Miss Ches- 
ley, and with her the hope of domestic 
happiness ; isnot this a good deal? Yet 
you are not satisfied, and would have me 
resign more ; my fortune and my personal 
independence ; tell me what recompense 
you can promise in return for such sacri- 
fices.”” 

“It is summed up in one word, Regi- 
nald—power. Look at me; how am [| 
able to raise this arm ; to extend this foot ? 





Is it not the soul which moves? Just so, 
the company of Jesus is the soul of the 
world ; all the rest of mankind are but its 
limbs and external instruments.” 

** Power—power—”’ repeated the youth. 

“ Yes,” said Rennoe, “ does not that 
content you ?” 

* At least,” Reginald answered, “ it 
might tempt, if it failed to satisfy—but I 
have brought you here, to inform you of a 
resolve already made. Released from all 
ties here, I am about to enter upon a new 
and graver scene, and one so important, 
that it demands from me an earnest prepa- 
ration. I wantan instructor. There are 
two in view ; one, whose great natural abil- 
ities have been developed to the utmost— 
aman learned as few are learned, yet, at 
the same time thoroughly versed in practi- 
eal affairs. The other teacher, very far 
inferior in natural endowments, is destitute 
besides of all the pretensions to the wis- 
dom of theschools. The firstisSimon Ren- 
noe, the ablest of the Jesuits—the other 
Judith, the old woman who exists in yon- 
der hovel ; and of the two, I mean to choose 
Judith.” 

Rennoe’s fine features were expressive 
of intense scorn, as he replied, ‘* And has 
Reginald Ander sunk to this ?” 

** Before you pronounce judgment,” said 
the young man, “hear me. My mother 
had three brothers, and a sister. They all 
died prematurely of the same disease. Her 
father died of it also. The disease is one, 
whose characteristic it is to be hereditary. 
Seven years ago, | became aware of the 
fate which menanced me, and since then, 
that disease has been the subject of my 
study. Every medical work of eminence 
relating to it has been mastered. With- 
out the knowledge of guardians or teach- 
ers, | have personally consulted the most 
distinguished physicians. I have learned 
what preventive measures were advisable, 
and how to estimate every symptom which 
should arise. Some weeks ago, in fording 
a run near Reveltown, I got wet, and could 
not afterwards change my clothing. That 
exposure gave my constitution a shock, 
which afforded an opportunity for my lurk- 
ing enemy to show his power. I know that 
there is in medicine nothing which can re- 
move the grasp of death which is laid upon 
me. I can almost count up to you with 
the certainty of an astronomical calcula- 
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tion, the very number of hours that re- 
main.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Rennoe, “the case is 
not so hopeless as you imagine, and let it 
be as it may, you cannot do better than to 
unite yourself with our order. Should 
your fears prove, as I hope and believe, 
destitute of sufficient ground, you will 
have before you the grandest field which 
earth can offer to a vigorous and penetra- 
ting intellect ; should, alas the worst result 
follow, you will have every advantage of 
enlightened spiritual preparation.” 

“Such arguments,’ said Reginald, 
would once have had weight, but I tell you, 
Simon Rennoe, that the sight of death, 
standing upon the threshold, works a won- 
derful change in the estimation which we 
place upon the things both of this world 
and of the next. Within a period of less 
than four revolutions of the moon, I, who 
now stand before you, will be can you 
tell me where? That old crippled being 
yonder, has endured for nearly half a cen- 
tury, misery which Zeno and Seneca would 
have confessed intolerable ; yet she is at 
this moment happier than you are. Inig- 
norance as gross as can be conceived, of 
all human lore, she can yet explain the 
grounds of her faith, in terms fixed, clear, 
consistent, rational, sublime. You, Simon 
Rennoe, know everything but the Bible 
—she knows nothing but the Bible. 
For five years I have been a diligent pupil 
in your school; during the few months 
which remain to me, | mean to take lessons 
of her.” 

“ Let me know, Reginald,” said the Je- 
suit, ‘whether this is your settled pur- 
pose.”” 

*¢ It is,” answered the other, ‘‘ and you 
may therefore abandon altogether those 
hopes which have made you my companion 
to America. Yet I shall be pleased to 
have you remain as long at the mansion 
as you find agreeable ; can I not indeed 
persuade you to listen with me to Judith’s 
pious teachings ?” 

“You must excuse me,’ said Rennoe, 
smiling ironically, “‘ 1 would prefer to sit 
at the feet of a somewhat different Gama- 
liel. As you have made your determina- 
tion, however, I know you well enough not 
to attempt to change it. To-morrow 
morning, therefore, I shall bid you farewell. 
I have already devoted to you more time 





than I would give to win to the service of 
the company any other mind, that fifty 
years intercourse with the world has made 
me acquainted with; yet that space of 
time, Reginald, I would give thrice over to 
win thee.” 

In the walk home, Rennoe observed, “I 
now understand the full force of your agree- 
ment with the Englishman.” 

““ Yes,” said Reginald, “and was it not 
a most admirable measure? How foolish 
it would have been in me to have made 
Matilda a wealthy widow for Seymour’s 
benefit? The fellow luckily was unaware 
of the predicament in which I was placed, 
and now, though on the point of death, | 
can enjoy the satisfactory reflection that 
Seymour can derive no advantage from his 
survivorship.” 

“ And is this,” said Rennoe, “ the de- 
vout frame of mind which your dusky Saint 
yonder would inculcate ?” 

“Oh,” answered the other composedly, 
“as you are not my spiritual adviser, give 
yourself no uneasiness about the matter: 
indeed, on the whole I do not think I shall 
trouble even Judith with it—my con- 
science and I can settle this question unas- 
sisted.” 

Next day, the Jesuit, in accordance with 
the intention he had declared, started from 
Anderport on his way to Europe. A few 
hours after, there was another departure, 
Seymour’s, who went to prosecute his min- 
ing speculations. 

Reginald remained, and, with the indom- 
itable firmness which characterized him, 
calmly watched the measured approach of 
death. For months he made daily visits 
to old Judith, and, it is to be hoped, deriv- 
ed benefit from her serious and faithful ad- 
monitions. Before the close of winter he 
was confined to the house, soon after to his 
chamber, and finally to his bed. Now, for 
the first time, the rumor spread abroad that 
the mansion was like to lose its master. 
Reginald during all that fearful interval 
had kept the secret locked in his own 
breast. Giving way to no grief himself, he 
was too proud to desire the condolence of 
others. He yearned not for the comfort 
which man is able to bestow. 

Spring, therefore, was near at hand be- 
fore Laurence Seymour heard of the con- 
dition of his former rival. Ever since the 
evening of the memorable agreement, he 
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had cherished the expectation that Regi- 
nald however inflexible in the determina- 
tion to expose his patience to a severe im- 
mediate trial, would in the end relent and 
grant hima fulldischarge. It may be con- 
ceived how startled he was to learn that 


the possibility of such a release was soon | 


to be cut off. The terrible words of the 
bond rose to his recollection. Though one 
should die the survivor must still adhere 
to this engagement. He loved Matilda as 
ardently as at the first, and was a barrier 
now to be thrown between, which no time, 
nor chance, nor imaginable event could re- 
move? That Reginald on the brink of 
eternity still retained his harsh unyielding 
temper, seemed most improbable, and the 
lover believed that if he could but kneel at 
the bedside of the dying man, his supplica- 
tion would be granted. 

Once before had that journey from the 
mines been made in fiery haste. Now, a 
more vehement anxiety drove on the tray- 
eler. Procuring a fresh horse as each pre- 
ceding one failed, he rode night and day. 
It was one o’clock in the morning when he 
entered Anderport. At early dawn, he 
walked towards the mansion. Opening the 
gate, and leaning one hand on the latch 
and the other on the granite shaft of the 
post, he gazed down that well-remembered 
avenue. There was a change in its ap- 
pearance—a change according well with 
the altered circumstances. At the time of 
the former visit, that scene was indeed 
grave and sombre; but now the season 
gave it a dreariness yet more impressive. 
The oaks, which in Autumn cast their 
dense shade, now lifted naked branches to 
the raw Northeaster. 
was clearly discernible from one extremity 
to the other, and its white front, unrelieved 
by the foliage of trees or lighter verdure of 
a lawn, presented an aspect singularly cold 
and repulsive. Though it was now broad 
day, the feeble glimmer of a lamp could be 
detected struggling through a curtained 
window. In that apartment doubtless lay 
the expiring heir of Wriothesly Ander. It 
seemed to Seymour like profanity to in- 
trude into that chamber, and harrass the 
departing soul with the gross and selfish in- 
terests of earth. His resolution failed : 
turning from the gate, and still keeping An- 
derport behind him, the young man walked 
on—he knew not, and cared not whither. 


The old mansion | 


After several hours spent in roaming 
about the woods, nature made herself felt, 
and he became conscious of hunger. It 
was necessary to return to his lodgings ; 
but on his way his mind was made up to 
go through the solemn and dreaded inter- 
view. 

His soft tread made no sound upon the 
stone pavement of the terrace, and before 
he had persuaded his hesitating hand to 
raise the knocker, a servant accidentally 
approached. 

‘“* How is Mr. Ander, my good man ?”? 

“‘ Master Reginald, sir, is dead.” 

Seymour moved away faint and sick at 
heart. 

A month had elapsed since the funeral. 
No will was found, and neighbors as they 
met made mutual inquiries as to who would 
prove heir to the great Ander estate. Mr. 
Nelson, who had been executor during the 
_ long minority of the late possessor, and was 

presumed to have a perfect acquaintance 
_ with the family tree, declared that Charles 
| James, (Anthony’s father,) besides a youn- 
| ger brother, Eugene, had a sister who mar- 
| ried Giles Atterbury, the Quaker. The 
| eldest son of Atterbury, known to be then 
| living in Philadelphia, was undoubtedly the 

heir, wxless his mother’s brother, Eugene 
| Ander, who settled in Shropshire, England, 
| had left issue, of which there was yet no 
| evidence. Soon after this information had 
| become generally circulated through the 
| community, a London newspaper was re- 
| 
| 





ceived, which announced the marriage of 
the Rev. John Ander, second son of the 


late Eugene Ander, Esq., of Shropshire. 
| Thus it was clear that the Quaker had lost 


But who was 
This remain- 


the inheritance, after all. 
| Eugene Ander’s eldest son ? 
ed to be discovered. 
Laurence Seymour listened to all this 
| gossip with great indifference. The estate 
, might find an heir, but no one could inherit 
the right to release him from his promise 
—that was buried in the grave of Reginald. 
His mind left to brood upon his hopeless 
situation, fell into a nervous excitable mel- 
ancholy. He recalled the various accounts 
which he had heard of disembodied spirits 
| having returned to perform acts of justice, 
which had been delayed during life, and the 
_ wild wish would frequently arise as he re- 
| tired at night, that the foria of Reginald 
might appear in his chamber, and pro- 
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nounce him absolved. Dreams, of course, 
were the natural consequences of this dis- 
turbed state of mind. On awaking after 
one of these, of the particulars of which he 
had only a vague recollection, he felt a 
strong impression that Reginald would 
doubtless have left him a written discharge, 
if in the anxieties of a sick bed the subject 
had occurred to him at all. This impres- 
sion, so capable of giving a degree of relief, 
gradually deepened until it almost became 
conviction. An instructive sense of honor, 
however, still restrained him. The dream, 
with all the exaggeration of fancy, could 
not be made out an opposition, and his 
promise was a clear, solemn engagement, 
entered into after full consideration of the 
consequences. 

Matilda Chesley had not seen her lover 
since the evening interview succeeding her 
walk with Reginald. Unaware of the 
cause which compelled him to shun her 
presence, she was much pained and sur- 
prised. Reginald’s withdrawal seemed to 
have no obstacle which ought to prevent 
him from renewing his advances. And 
since his return from the mining region, 
his conduct appeared still more unaccounta- 
ble. He remained in the neighborhood 
evidently unoccupied by business, and, as 
she learned incidentally, was constant in 
his inquiries with regard to her health. It 
occurred to her finally that mortified pride 
and distrust of her affection, as they had 
formerly given a wrong interpretation to 
her partial refusal, might now induce him 
to wait for some testimonial of regard from 
her. 

Matilda therefore wrote him a letter, so 
characterized by maidenly dignity, yet at 
the same time so pervaded by tender earn- 
estness, and clothed in language so exquis- 
itely simple and touching, that it was equal- 
ly impossible either not to admire the wri- 
ter, or to doubt the sincerity of her affec- 
tion. Seymour could not resist the appeal. 
He must see Matilda, if only to explain to 
her tie hardship and hopelessness of his 
situation. 

Little of the exhilaration of the favored 
lover attended him on his ride. Present 
zireumstances could suggest none but 
gloomy reflections, and he could not think of 
the future without a dull indistinct presen- 
timent of some great calamity which would 
make the burden of existence still more in- 





tolerable. All these dark thoughts, how- 
ever, fled from his mind the instant that 
Matilda stood before him. Her counte- 
nance had at no time before appeared so 
lovely, for whatever it might want of its 
former bloom. was more than supplied by 
the light of joy which shone on every fea- 
ture. She immediately extended her hand 
with the frank artlessness so peculiar to 
her, and Seymour, as he seized it, remem- 
bered nothing but his love. Borne away 
by the feelings of the moment, he described 
in impassioned tones both the intense suf- 
fering which he had endured in absence, 
and that hour’s full and overflowing happi- 
ness. In return, he received from her lips 
the faintly whispered declaration which man 
can never hear without a quickened pulse 
and agitated frame. 

The door was suddenly opened—then 
closed—and a second time opened. The 
lovers were both startled. Finally a head 
was thrust into the room. 

* Achsah !”? said Miss Chesley, with as 
near an approval to cheerfulness as her 
gentle nature was ever tempted into ; “ Is 
that you? What business can you have 
here ?”” 

The intruder, quite unaccustomed to 
entering parlors, was in truth the old negro 
washerwoman of the family. At the greet- 
ing of her young mistress, she ventured to 
extend an additional portion of her body 
over the threshold. 

“Is Mawster Laury Seymer here,” she 
asked, standing on tiptoe, and endeavoring 
to peer over the top of the fire-screen, 
which partially concealed the gentleman. 

“Yes,” he said, rising, “1 am here, aunty 
—what do you wish ?” 

“}’ve brung somethin to you,” said 
Achsah, putting into his hand a letter, and 
immediately afterwards shuffled out of the 
room. 

Seymour, as he read the missive thus 
strangely brought, staggered and turned 
deadly pale. Matilda was inexpressibly 
shocked by his altered aspect. Conscious- 
ness seemed almost to have deserted him. 
Even her presence was no longer regarded, 
and the fervent glance which had borne 
witness to his affection more eloquently 
than words, now gave place to a wild un- 
earthly stare. 

“‘ Laurence! Laurence!”’—affright took 
away the power to utter more. 
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His only reply was to extend the letter. | 
She seized it and read— 


“Remember your engagement—I hold 
you to it. REGINALD ANDER.” 


In answer to Matilda’s look of inquiry, | 
Seymour, in brief and burning words, in- | 
formed her of the covenant which had been 
entered into. ‘I had liked,” he conclu- 
ded, “‘ to have proved false to my plighted 
word, and see, Matilda, a letter comes from 
the dead to warn me !” 

Miss Chesley shuddered at hearing the | 
recital. 

“ Who would have believed,” said Sey- | 
mour, vehemently, “‘ that such a heart could 
dwell in a human bosom? How hard, re- | 
lentless to the last! And as he was un- | 
matched in malignity, so was he unmatched 
in craft. Think of it Matilda—think of 
it! Foreseeing that he must soon depart 
from Earth, he resolved to destroy, before 
he left, the happiness of those who remain- 
ed! And that resolve he has executed 
with a deep subtlety, and an unflinching 
pertinacity, worthy of a fiend of darkness— | 
worthy of himself! That a man could die | 
thus! that a soul trembling in the last | 
agony, and with Eternity before it, could | 
cherish a purpose so savage and unfeeling! | 


' 


How incredible it seems that a rational be- 


_ ing should have had the hardihood to spurn 


all hope of the merey of Heaven, for the 


sake of maintaining the despicable consis- 
| tency of an unforgiving temper !”? 


“Oh, Laurence, judge not!” 
** You do well to reprove me, Matilda, 


_ yet is it not impossible to leave the memo- 
ry of the dead in peace, when the dead 
_ from his very grave ceases not to molest 
| the living ? 
| plaint is useless, the doer of the wrong is 


Still, you are right; com- 


beyond our reach. Reginald is mighty in 


| his coffin, while I, a walking, breathing 


man,am powerless. Yes, the promise has 


been made ; there is no help, 1 must abide 


by it. Matilda—” 

The manly voice faltered, and the clear 
eye grew moist. 

“* And will you then forsake me?” said 
Matilda, not attempting to restrain her 
emotion. 

“| must—I must,” said Seymour, “‘ my 


honor is pledged ; can I do otherwise than 
_ redeem it? 


We part, Matilda, and not as 
others part, but uncheered with a single 
rayof hope. Yes, Reginald Ander, wher- 
ever be your spirit now, let it gloat and 
exult over the issue of its machinations, for 
our wretchedness is complete !” 


To be Continued. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Two days afterwards, in the embrasure 
of an open window, before a little table 
covered with old Sévres porcelain, glass 
and silver, and débris of a dainty break- 
fast, M. de La Seigliére, couched rather 
than seated in a large arm chair, with spring 
seat and moveable back, was enjoying, in his 
morning toilet, that state of satisfaction 
and beatitude which is sure to follow in the 
train of a flourishing egotism, robust health, 
a well settled fortune, a happy temper, and 
an easy digestion. He had arisen in the 
best humor and in excellent condition. En- 
veloped in a flashy silk morning-gown, 
his chin freshly shaven, his eye clear and 
lively, his lip red and smiling, his linen 
unimpeachable in point of texture or white- 
ness, his hand white, plump, and half con- 
cealed under a Valenciennes ruffle and 
playing with a gold snuff-box, which was 
enriched with the portrait of a woman 
quite unlike the late Marchioness, all redo- 
lent of the sweet perfume of iris and poudre 
a la marechal, he sat there quietly breath- 
ing the fresh odors of woods, whose tops 
the autumn had just begun to rust, and 
following with a vacant and somewhat 
dreamy look, his caparisoned horses as they 
returned from the ride, when he perceived 
Madame de Vaubert crossing the bridge, 
with the evident purpose of making him a 
call. He rose from his seat, carefully ex- 
amined himself before the mirror, brushed 
the scattered particles of snuff from his bo- 
som, and leaning over the balcony awaited 
the arrival of his amiable visitor. This 
call of the baroness was not only somewhat 
earlier than was her wont, but her toilet 
showed evident signs of the haste with 
which it had been made; and to a person 
of ordinary penetration would have iiee- 
ered the agitation under which Madame de 
Vaubert was laboring. The Marquis, how- 





ever, remarked nothing unusual, and re- 
ceived her with his accustomed gallantry. 

“ Madame la Baronne,”’ said he, “ you 
look younger and more charming every 
day. At this rate, you will soon be not 
above twenty.” 

*€ Marquis,” shortly interrupted the ba- 
roness, “it is no time for compliments 
now. We have more serious matters to 
attend to. Marquis, all is lost! All, | 
say. We have been struck with light- 
ning.” 

“ Lightning!” ejaculated the Marquis, 
looking into the heavens, which were never 
bluer or brighter. 

“ Yes,” said the agitated visitor, “ if 
you were to suppose that lightning had 
burst from a clear sky upon your castle, 
and consumed your property, it would not 
be so strange as what has actually taken 
place. We have outridden the storm, and 
are in danger of foundering in port.” 

M. de La Seigliére grew pale. They 
sat down, and the baroness continued : 

“Do you believe in ghosts?’ coldly 
asked Madame de Vaubert. 

“What! Madame——” 

“ Because, if you do not, you should,” 
pursued his interlocutor, without suffering 
him to finish his sentence. ‘ Young 
Stamply, the Bernard, about whom his 
father kept up such an incessant din, the 
hero, dead and buried, six years ago, under 
the snows of Russia——” 

“Well! what of him ?” demanded the 
Marquis. 

“ What of him !”’ rejoined the baroness, 
“why he was seen in the neighborhood 
yesterday, in flesh and blood. He was seen 
and spoken to, and there cannot be a doubt 
that it was he. Yes, Bernard Stamply, 
the son of your old tenant is alive ; the fel- 
low is not dead !” 

“Well! what is that to me?” said M. 
de La Seigliére, with the tone of careless- 
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ness and the air of mingled surprise and 
satisfaction, of a man who, in momentary 
expectation of a knock on the head from 
an aerolite, escapes with the mere brush of 
some flying feather. 

“How! what is that to you!” cried 
Madame de Vaubert. ‘“‘ Young Stamply is 
not dead ; he has returned into the country, 
and when his identity is established beyond 
a doubt, do you ask what is that to you?” 

“To be sure I do,” replied the Mar- 
quis, with an expression of surprise that the 
baroness should ask such a question. “ If 
the boy had reasons for desiring to live, I 
am glad he is so fortunate as not to be un- 
der ground. I must see him. Why don’t 
he present himself here ?” 

“ He will present himself soon enough. 
You need not be impatient about that,” 
said Madame de Vaubert. 

“ Let him come,” continued the Mar- 

uis. ‘‘ We shall be glad to see him, and 
he shall be well taken care of. If need be, 
we will-give him a share in our fortunes. 
I have not forgotten the delicate honesty of 
his father. Old Stamply did his duty; I 
will do mine. The boy has a right to ex- 
pect something from one who owes his all 
to his father. I am not ungrateful. It 
shall never be said that a La Seigliére per- 
mitted the son of a faithful servant to live 
in want. Let him come here ; and if he 
hesitates, let him be assured of a welcome. 
He shall have whatever he demands.” 

“¢ If he demands all ?” said the baroness. 

At this question, M. de La Seigliére 
started and turned towards her with a stare. 

“Have you ever seen a book which is 
called ‘THe Cope!” tranquilly pursued 
the baroness. 

“Never !”” proudly returned the emi- 
grant, and with an emphasis which clearly 
indicated his contempt for all innovations 
of that sort. 

“Tran it over this morning with special 
reference to your case. Yesterday I knew 
no more of it than you do; but for your 
sake, | have consented to make myself a 
sort of attorney’s clerk, and have looked 
into it a little. It is very dry in point of 
style, tolerable enough in those chapters 
where our rights are confirmed; but, in 
those portions where our privileges are in 
question, quite intolerable. I think, for 
example, that you will not much admire 
the chapter entitled, ‘Donations among 





| 





the living.’ But you will read it; I re- 
commend it to your meditation.” 

*¢ Madame la Baronne,” cried M. de La 
Seigliére, rising, with a slight movement of 
impatience, “‘ pray tell me what all that 
signifies to me.” 

** Monsieur le Marquis,” replied Ma- 
dame de Vaubert, rising in her turn, with 
all the gravity of a Doctor of Laws; “ it 
signifies that every donation made without 
consideration is entirely revoked by the 
subsequent appearance and claim of a le- 
gitimate, even though posthumous, child of 
the donator ; it signifies that John Stamply, 
during the life-time of his son, could have 
disposed of only a moiety of his property 
in your favor, and that, having disposed 
of it only on the supposition that his son 
was dead, the disposition is null and void ; 
and, in short, it signifies that this is not 
your estate, that Bernard will cofnpel 
you to make restitution; and that at the 
very first moment which shall offer, this 
boy, with whom you talk of dividing, armed 
with a judgment in due form, will summon 
you to quit the premises, and politely turn 
you out of doors. Do you understand 
now ?” 

M. de La Seigliére was astounded ; but 
such was his adorable ignorance of practi- 
cal affairs, that he quickly passed from as- 
tonishment and stupor, to exasperation and 
revolt. ‘“‘ What do I care for your Code, 
and your ‘ Donations among the living ?? ” 
he cried, with all the petulance of a mutin- 
ous boy. “Have I anything to do with 
it, or has it anything to do with me ? This 
is my property, of that I am certain. Do- 
nation! They return what they have rob- 
bed me of, they bring back what they have 
carried away, and this they call a donation! 
A pretty idea! <A La Seigliére accepting 
a donation! Charming! As if the La 
Seigliéres had ever received any favors ex- 
cept from the hand of God. What! ven- 
tre-saint-gris!* I am in my own house, 
contented and quiet, and because this fel- 
low who was believed to be dead, sees fit 
to live, am J to turn over to him the for- 
tune which his father stole from me ? And 
this is your Code! your civil Code, as you 
call it—the villainous botch of a set of 
cannibals! It is the Code of an usurper, 





* A favorite oath of good King Henry IV., as 
ridiculous as oaths usually are, and, of course, 
quite untranslatable.--Tr. 
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which consecrates rapine and plunder from 
father to son. Ina word, it is the Code 
Napoleon! I can see the hand of M. de 
Bonaparte in it. He was thinking of his 
cub; the provident old wolf!” 

In this strain the Marquis went on for a 
long while, incoherent, without connection, 
at hazard, striding across the room and 
stamping his heels upon the floor, pulling 
the skirts of his robe-de-chambre in a tragi- 
comic fashion, and repeating at short inter- 
vals with a voice half stifled by his wrath : 
“ A donation! a donation !”? Madame de 
Vaubert had much difficulty in appeasing 
him, and making him comprehend that 
there had been any change in property or 
the tenure by which it was held during the 
last quarter of a century. She had hith- 
erto respected his illusions ; but now the 
gravity of his position did not admit of 
sucha course. She must proceed directly, 
and without regard to his feelings, tear the 
bandage from his eyes. In vain did the 
poor Marquis protest and dispute. In vain 
did he shut his eyes, like a blind man just 
restored to his sight. The baroness reso- 
lutely persevered, and forced him to look 
the sun of evidence in the face. She in- 
undated him with a pitiless flood of light. 
Had he, after a long nap on the banks of 
the Clain, suddenly waked up and found 
himself in China, dressed like a mandarin, 
and surrounded by a group of Bonzes, he 
would not have discovered more surprise, 
when the true state of facts had been made 
known and the part was clearly explained. 

“* Now,”’ added the baroness with firm- 
ness, “‘ what is to be done. It is a bad 
case, but not so bad, I think, but that we 
may escape from it safely with a little ad- 
dress and the proper degree of coolness. 
Let us see, Monsieur le Marquis. No 
doubt Bernard will soon present himself, 
not as a suppliant, as you at first hoped, 
but as one who has a right to command, 
with a high head and a commanding voice. 
There are men enough who will very readi- 
ly instruct him as to his rights, and furnish 
him, if need be, with the means of enfore- 
ing them. Now, if he comes, how will you 
receive him ?” ' 

“The d—1 take him,” burst forth the 
Marquis, like a bomb-shell. 

“ But — he comes ?” 

“Tf he dares, Madame, do it, since he 
is not of noble birth, there is nothing to 





preveut me, more fortunate than Louis 
XIV., from carrying him off of the pre- 
mises.” 

** You are beside yourself, Marquis.” 

“Well, if we must go to court with the 
matter, go to court we will.” 

** Marquis, you talk like a child.” 

“*] shall have the king on my side.” 

** But the law will be against you.” 

‘| will spend the last louis d’or, rather 
than leave him a straw.” 

“Marquis, you will not go to law. 
Think of it! You go to law, and suffer 
your name to be mingled up in those sean- 
dalous debates! You suffer yourself to be 
drawn into court, and that too, when the 
conclusion may already be foreseen as cer- 
tain and inevitable! We have our ene- 
mies ; give them no such source of satis- 
faction. You have an escutcheon ; never 
permit such a stain to be put upon it by 
your consent.” 

** But in the name of Heaven, Madame, 
what can be done? What decision shall I 
make ? What will become of us? What 
plan can help us?” hurried out the des- 
pairing Marquis. 

“Tam going to tell you,” replied the 
baroness, coolly. ‘‘ Did you ever hear 
the story of the snail which rashly intro- 
duced itself one day, into a bee-hive ? The 
bees pasted him over with honey and wax, 
and then, having shut him up in his shell, 
rolled their unwelcome guest out of the 
hive. Here is an example for us. This 
Bernard is doubtless raw like his father, 
and to the graces of his origin, he must 
add the brutality of the soldier, and the 
recklessness of youth. We must put on 
the wax and honey ; we must cover him 
from head to foot. If you provoke him, 
all is lost. We must manage him, as best 
we can. We must win the victory, by 
seeming to decline the contest. He will 
come like a cannon-ball expecting the re- 
sistance of a granite wall; let him bury 
and lose himself, as in a bale of cotton. 
Be careful and not offend him ; and espe- 
cially, guard yourself against any discussion 
with him, as to your relative rights. Watch 
your own temper, my dear Marquis ; you 
are still quite young. Do not contradict 
him ; rather fall in with his opinions, and 
if need be, prefer defeat to victory. The 
first, and most essential thing, is to lead 
him gently to install himself as a guest in 
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this castle. This done, you will have gain- 
ed time ; and with the aid of that, I think 
something can be done.” 

“ Ah! Madame la Baronne, what sort of 
a part are we going to play in this matter 2” 
proudly demanded the old gentleman. 

“ A grand part, Monsieur,a grand part,” 
responded the baroness, still more proudly. 
“We are about to combat for our princi- 
ples, our altar, and our firesides ; we are 
going into the contest, for right against 
usurpation ; to defend legitimacy against 
an odious and tyrannical legality ; to con- 
tend for our lost ramparts, against the at- 
tacks of a mean and jealous bourgeoise, 
which hates us and plots our destruction. 
Were we in the good old times of chivalry, 
I would advise you to mount your horse, 
to enter the lists, and fight like a noble 
champion ; or rather, perhaps, to entrench 
yourself in your castle, asinafort, and rather 
than go forth from it alive, yourself, we, all of 
us, our people and our vassals, fall dead in the 
breach. Unfortunately, advocates have 
taken the place of champions, and tipstaffs 
have been substituted for heralds. The 
field of combat, has given way to the hall 
of justice, and instead of the stirring in- 
spirer of manly courage, we have the tor- 
tuous subtleties of the law. The noble 
and valiant, are therefore forced to substi- 
tute chicane for the sword, and sharpness 
of wit for the keenness of the lance. 
But what is to be done? This boy must 
not be reduced to mendicity. You will be 
generous ; you will, if you please, bestow 
upon him a competency. But, in the name 
of conscience, has this fellow, who has just 
passed six years in camp, has he really any 
need, in order to rest quietly and comfort- 
ably, to stretch himself out on a million of 
property? For the present, my dear 
Marquis, if you still have scruples, let them 
not carry you to this extent! Still every 
case of conscience, is to be respected. 
And suppose you go and seek out Bernard, 
and turn over to him this whole property, 
and while you are about it, why not turn 
over to him the muniments of your title, 
and your coat-of-arms ?—suppose you do 
this, what then? I saw Helen go out 
this morning, beautiful, radiant, smiling 
and full of confident hope i ina happy fu- 
ture. At her return she will learn that her 
hopes are utterly ruined, and that nothing 
is left to her but the humble little manor 





of Vaubert. Well we will go there and 
live modestly, as we did in exile. In- 
stead of wedding i in opulence, our children 
will marry in poverty. We shall become 
the fable of the country. Hereafter we 
shall make our grandsons country squires, 
and sell our granddaughters to the vanity 
of some wealthy clowns. Such a perspec- 
tive, I presume, has nothing alarming ; and 
then we shall have the satisfaction of al- 
ways being near the Castle of La Seig- 
liére ; of looking upon its beautiful and 
shady parks, and of seeing Monsieur Ber- 
nard followed to the field by his numerous 
retinue, or living at his ease in the quiet 
enjoy ment of his splendid estate.” 

ss Madame la Baronne,”’ cried the Mar- 
quis ; ‘* you have the genius of a Medici.”’ 

« Flatterer ! it is only the genius of the 
heart,” replied Madame de Vaubert, with 


a smile. “* My only aim is the happiness 
of those I love. As for myself, 1 have no 
ambition. Do you suppose that I am 


troubled at the idea of livi ing with you, 
and our children, in my little manor ? Do 
you think this? Notin the least. I have 
been for a long time inured to poverty ; 
Raoul has never dreamed of fortune. But 
you, my dear Marquis, and our dear, beau- 
tiful Helen, and the lovely children, that 
may spring from so charming a union ; 
this, this is what troubles me. ” 

They had proceeded to this point of their 
conversation, when a lacquey announced 
that a stranger, who declined to send up 
his name, wished to speak with the Mar- 
quis. 

“* It is our man,” said the baroness. 

“‘ Show him up,” said the Marquis. 

“ Remember,” added Madame de Vau- 
bert, with even more than her usual em- 
phasis, ‘ that all the success of the enter- 
prise depends upon this first interview.” 

She had hardly time to utter this injunc- 
tion, when the floor of the corridor echoed 
under the firm and sonorous tread of the 
personage who had just been announced, 
and now made his entry into the apartment 
where they were sitting, with a military air, 
booted and spurred, and with cap and whip 
in hand. Though fatigue and suffering, 
had evidently left their traces upon him, 
he seemed not over thirty, at most. His 
open and prominent forehead, already 
somewhat furrowed by wrinkles, his ema- 
ciated cheeks, an eye deeply buried in its 
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socket, a small mouth, with thin and 
rather pale lips, and shaded by a heavy, 
dark moustache, a free and decided bear- 
ing, an attitude approaching to haughti- 
ness, gave him a general expression, which 
the world is pleased to consider repulsive, 
but which artists have the weakness to 
look upon as quite the reverse. A blue 
frock coat, close buttoned up to the neck, 
pressed his straight, supple and slender 
form. Scarcely entered into the apart- 
ment, which he seemed to recognize, his 
look softened, and his heart was troubled ; 
but quickly recovering himself from an in- 
voluntary emotion, he bowed slightly to the 
baroness, and then turning to the Marquis: 

“Is it M. de La Seigliére that I have 
the honor to address ?” he asked, with a 
cold politeness, and a voice which plainly 
betrayed its habit of commanding. 

“You have said it, Monsieur. 
turn, may I be allowed to ask 8 

“¢ In one moment, Monsieur le Marquis,” 
coldly replied the young man; “if, as I 
suppose, it is Madame de Vaubert that I 
have the pleasure of addressing, will you do 
me the favor, Madame, to remain; you 
will not occasion the slightest embarass- 
ment.”” 

A thrill of delight darted through the 
veins of the baroness, who was now com- 
pletely assured of gaining a battle, the 
plan of which she had drawn up, and which 
she was thus permitted to direct. On the 
other hand, M de La Seigliére breathed 
easier in the consciousness that he was to 
manceuvre under the orders of so able an 
officer. 

‘* Monsieur, will you take a seat ?”’ said 
he, at the same time planting himself near- 
ly in front of the baroness. 

The young man took the chair which 
the Marquis had indicated, and very cava- 
lierly installed himself therein ; then suc- 
ceeded between the three personages a mo- 
ment of that solemn silence, which is the 
usual precursor of decisive engagements 
when two armies are in presence. The 
Marquis, meanwhile, opened his gold box, 
plunged in his thumb and forefinger, and 
regaled his nose with a pinch of good old 
Spanish, leisurely and daintily snuffing it 
with a grace entirely his own, and as en- 
tirely lost to the present generation. 

** Monsieur,” said he, “I will hear 
you.” 


In my 














After a few seconds of hesitation, du- 
ring which, the stranger seemed to be try- 
ing to recall something to his mind, he 
leaned over upon the arm of his chair to- 
wards the old emigrant. 

“Monsieur le Marquis,” said he, rais- 
ing his voice with a tone of authority, 
“ thirty years ago now, great events were 
on the eve of accomplishment. France 
was full of hope. All eyes were turned 
anxiously towards the East, which was just 
brightening with a new Aurora. Vague 
and indistinct rumors ran through the air, 
and filled the hearts of men with joy and 
fear, hope and amazement. It seems, 
that you were not, Monsieur, of the num- 
ber of those who then hoped and rejoiced. 
You were one of the first who abandoned 
their threatened country, and took refuge 
in a foreign land. Your country called 
upon you to return; this was its duty. 
You were deaf to its call ; this, doubtless, 
was your pleasure. Your country confis- 
cated your goods ; this was its right.” 

At these words, the Marquis, forgetting 
the part which he had tacitly accepted, 
bounded from his seat like a wounded cha- 
mois. A look from Madame de Vaubert, 
restrained him. 

““ Those goods,” continued the stranger, 
“after becoming the property of the state, 
both lawfully and justly, one of your far- 
mers purchased, with means which he had 
earned by the sweat of his brow; and 
when he had labored long upon this pro- 
perty, so procured, when, at the end of five- 
and-twenty years of toil and sacrifice, he 
had, so to speak, sewed it together again, 
shred by shred, while you were sitting in 
your distant retreat, with folded arms, ut- 
terly unoccupied, save, perhaps, with in- 
trigues and conspiracies hostile to the glory 
and grandeur of France, he took it off like 
a mantle, and put it upon your shoulders.” 

“‘ Ventre-saint-gris ! Monsieur,” ex- 
claimed the Marquis, almost beside him- 
self. 

A second look from Madame de Vau- 
bert quickly arrested him, and returned 
him, silent, to his place. 

** By what enchantment,” resumed the 
stranger, “‘ was that man, who owed you 
nothing and loved you not, led to evince 
towards you such an excess of generosity, 
of love, of enthusiasm? How happened 
it that he decided thus to resign into your 
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hands that product of his holy labor ; the 
only title which God recognises and 
blesses? Perhaps you can inform me. 
What I well know myself, is, that while 
his son lived, this man cared not to know 
even if you were in existence. But it 
seems that he died without ever reserving 
a corner of earth for his last resting-place, 
and leaving you the quiet possessor of a 
fortune, which cost you no other effort than 
to open your hand and receive it.” 

The Marquis was about to reply, when 
the baroness cut him short, or rather took 
the words from his mouth— 

“ Since you have permitted me to be 
present at this conversation,” said she, 
with her mildest tone and an air of ex- 
quisite urbanity, ‘ will you allow me also 
to take part in it. I shall not stop to no- 
tice the fact that some of your expressions 
towards us savor of unkindness, not to say 
cruelty. You are young ; that new Auro- 
ra of which you speak, had you seen it 
break, would have seemed to you, as it did to 
us, an Aurora of blood. As to the re- 
proaches with which you upbraid us, of 
having deserted the soil of France, and of 
having remained abroad, deaf to the call of 
our country, they only provoke a smile. 
If one should rush in and tell you that this 
castle was falling ; if this floor should trem- 
ble under our feet, if this ceiling should 
creak and crumble over our heads, would 
you sit tranquilly in that chair? If the ex- 
ecutioner, with his axe behind his back, 
were to call you with wheedling voice, 
would you be eager to run to meet him ? 
Away with such childish folly. But, one 
word more. You charge us with having 
plotted, from the depths of our exile, 
against the glory and grandeur of our coun- 
try. This, Monsieur, is a mistake. We 
see you now for the first time ; we know 
not either who you are, or what brings you 
here ; but we feel that you are not our friend, 
and the distinction of your person compels 
us to seek toexact your esteem, if we cannot 
win your sympathy. Be assured, that in the 
ranks of the emigration, were met together 
noble hearts, too much calumniated, which 
remained truly French, even in a foreign 
land. In vain, did their country drive 
them from its bosom ; we carried it away with 
us in ours.. Ask the Marquis if our prayers 
did not follow that dear but ungrateful 
country in all its campaigns, and in all its 














battle-fields /—if there was one of its vic- 
tories, which did not awaken proud re- 
sponses in our souls? Roeroi did not ex- 
clude Austerlitz ; Bouvines and Marengo 
are sisters. Their flag was not the same ; 
but it is always France that is victorious.” 

“True, very true,” said the Marquis, 
opening his snuff-box ; and as he regaled 
himself with a pinch of the brown powder; 
“ Decidedly,” he added, mentally, “ the 
baroness has him on the hip.” 

“ And, now,” resumed Madame de 
Vaubert, “having settled this little ac- 
count, if you are come only to recall to us 
our obligation to one of the best of men, 
if your mission be confined to this purpose 
alone, I will add, Monsieur, that it is, with- 
out doubt, a most worthy purpose ; but 
that since, in this respect, our debts are 
paged, you have put yourself to unneces- 
sary pains. Finally, if youdesire to know 
by what enchantment Mr. Stamply was 
induced to reinstate in these domains a 
family which, from time immemorial, had 
loaded his fathers with blessings, I will say 
to you that he did it in obedience to the 
pious instincts of his generous soul. You 
declare, that, during the life of his son, 
M. Stamply did not care to know even if 
that family existed. I believe, Monsieur, 
that you calumniate his memory. If his 
son could return amongst us ’ 

“If his son could return amongst you !”’ 
interrupted the stranger, checking his ris- 
ing indignation. ‘‘ Suppose he should re- 
turn, in reality ; suppose that, in point of 
fact, that young man has not been slain, as 
has been, and is still believed; suppose 
that, left for dead upon the field of battle, 
he was afterwards picked up alive by the 
enemy, and carried from steppe to steppe 
to the heart of Siberia. After six years 
of horrible captivity, on a soil of ice, and 
beneath a sky of iron, he is finally libera- 
ted, and determines to return to his coun- 
try and his old father, who no longer await 
him. He departs; he traverses on foot 
the desolate plains, cheerfully begging his 
bread upon his weary way; for France is 
at the end of his journey. Already, en- 
chanting prospect! he fancies he sees his 
paternal roof smoking in the distant hori- 
zon. He arrives; his old father is dead, 
his heritage is invaded by strangers, he has 
no home, no fireside. What does he do ? 
He makes inquiry, and soon learns that 
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they have profited by his absence to in- 
veigle the affection of the poor, credulous 
and defenceless old man. He learns that 
after having persuaded him, by force of 
artifice and insinuation, to dispossess him- 
self, they returned his benefits with the 
blackest ingratitude. He learns, finally, 
that his father is dead, and that he died 
more lonely, more sad, and more abandon- 
ed, than he had lived. What then will he 
do? Here there is no need of suppositions. 
He will seek out the authors of these base 
maneuvres and cowardly machinations. 
He will say to them: ‘I am he whom you 
supposed to be dead; I am the son of the 
man whom you have abused, spoiled, be- 
trayed, left to die of ennui and chagrin. 
I am Bernard Stamply! What would be 
their reply? I ask you, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis—I ask you, Madame la Baronne ?” 

“What would they reply,” cried M. de 
La Seigliére, who having too much or too 
little presumed upon himself in accepting 
the part Madame de Vaubert had confided 
to him, begun to feel his patrician blood 
indignantly mounting to his face. ‘ Do 
you ask what they would reply !”? repeated 
he with a voice half stifled with mingled 
pride and wrath. 

“What more obvious, Monsieur ?” 
chimed in Madame de Vaubert, with 
charming simplicity. ‘‘ They would say: 
‘It is you, young friend, that we have loy- 
ed without knowing you, that we have 
mourned as if we had ever known you. 
God be thanked, who has restored us the 
son to console us for the loss of the father ! 
Come, and live in our midst; come, and 
repose on the bosom of our affection from 
the sufferings of captivity ; come, and take 
in our intimacy the place which your fa- 
ther occupied, alas! too shortly ; come, and 
judge for yourself in what manner we show 
our forgetfulness of benefits. Let us con- 
found our mutual claims; let us form a 
single family, and calumny, seeing the 
union of our hearts, will be reduced to si- 
lence, and compelled to respect our happi- 
ness. This, Monsieur, is what the authors 
of these base manceuvres and cowardly 
treasons, would reply. But say, Monsieur, 
tell us,”? added Madame de Vaubert, with 
emotion, ‘do you not perceive that in 
thinking to alarm us, perhaps, you have 
awakened in us a hope? . That young 
friend whom we have mourned—” 








“ Lives,” replied the stranger, “and [| 
hope that this fact will cost you no more 
tears than did the report of his death ?” 

“Where is he? What is he doing? 
What is he waiting for? Why doesn’t 
he come here ?”? demanded the baroness, 
in quick succession. 

** He stands before you,” briefly respon- 
ded Bernard. 

*¢ You, Monsieur, you!” cried Madame 
de Vaubert, with an expression of joy and 
surprise, which could not have been better 
played, if the resurrection of Raoul had 
been in question. “Sure enough,’ ex- 
claimed she, with a look of tenderness, 
‘“‘here are all the features of his father,— 
especially that air of freedom, loyalty, and 
goodness. Marquis, do you see? he is in- 
deed the son of our old friend.” 

“¢ Monsieur,”’ in his turn, said M. de La 
Seigliére, moved still less by the look of 
the baroness, than by the half-open abyss 
which yawned at his feet, but yet too proud 
and too much of a gentleman to condescend 
to feign transports which he did not feel. 
‘** When, after five-and-twenty years of ex- 
ile, 1 returned to the domain of my ances- 
tors, your father, who was an honest man, 
received me at the gate of the park, and 
held this simple discourse: Monsieur le 
Marquis, you are at home! I will say the 
same to you; you are at home, Monsieur 
Bernard. Will you, therefore, regard this 
house as yours? I ought not to suffer, | 
will not suffer, that you reside elsewhere. 
You came with hostile intentions ; I do not 
despair of soon bringing you to better sen- 
timents. We will begin by making each 
other’s acquaintance ; perhaps we shall end 
in mutual respect and esteem. It will be 
a very easy thing for me; if you should 
not succeed, it will never be too late for a 
mutual accommodation, and you will al- 
ways find me disposed to enter into such 
arrangements as will meet your wishes.” 

“* Monsieur,”’ haughtily rejoined Ber- 
nard, “I wish neither your acquaintance 
nor your esteem. Between you and me 
there is nothing in common; nothing in 
common could exist between us. We 
serve not the same God; we worship not 
at the same altar. You detest that which 
I adore, and I adore that which you detest. 
I detest your party, your caste, your opin- 
ions ; I detest you, personally. We should 
not sleep well under the same roof. You 
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with me such arrangements as shall accord 
with my wishes. 1 ask nothing from your 
favor, you will expect nothing from mine. 
I know of but one possible arrangement be- 


tween us—that which the law provides. 


Your title is that by donation. Since the 
donor disposed of his property under the 
belief that his son was dead—so reads the 
act—my return restores the property to 
me.” 
‘“‘¢That’s the question,’ ”’ thundered M. 
de La Seigliére, summing up in three 
words his entire knowledge of Shakspeare. 
“ Ah!”? exclaimed Madame de Vaubert, 


with the sadness of disappointed hope, | 


“vou are not Bernard; you are not the 
son of our old friend !” 

“* Madame la Baronne,’’ promptly re- 
turned the young man, “I am only a sol- 
dier. 


My youth begun in the camp; it | 


“Yes, yes,” chimed in the Marquis, 
‘the world knows you are a hero.” 

“* Enlisted as a volunteer at eighteen,” 
said Madame de Vaubert. 

** Lieutenant of hussars at nineteen,” 
said the Marquis. 

** Chief-of-squadron, three years later.” 

“Remarked by the emperor at Wag- 
ram,” 

** Decorated by the hand of that great 
man after the affair at Voluntina,” cried 
Madame de Vaubert. 

“*Ah! there is no need of saying it,” 
_ added the Marquis, resolutely plunging his 
hands into his breeches pockets, “it must 
be admitted they were brave fellows.” 

** Hold!” resumed Bernard, whom this 
| cross-fire of compliments had for a moment 
| interdicted. ‘* Monsieur le Marquis, I 
give you eight days to leave the premises. 
I venture to hope, for the sake of your 





has ended among the barbarians, and in the | reputation as a gentleman, that you will 


arid steppes of Russia. 
and the frozen huts of the North,—such | 
are the only salons which I have hitherto 
frequented. I know little of the world. 
Two days ago I had no suspicion of its 
wiles and perfidies. It is in my nature to 
believe, and without any process of reason- | 
ing, in honor, in frankness, in disinterested 
friendship, in loyalty, in all the great and | 
noble instincts of the soul. But, although 
at this moment my indignant heart strives | 
against the thought that cunning, chicane- 
ry and duplicity can be pushed so far, I 
do not believe, Madame, in your sincer- | 
it 7? 

“Well, Monsieur,” said Madame de 
Vaubert, “yours is not the first noble | 
heart that has yielded to such unworthy | 
suggestions, and whose holy beliefs have | 
been tainted by calumny. Still, before 
determining to be our enemy, perhaps you 
should be sure that you ought not and can- 
not be our friend.” 

“* Enough of this,” said Bernard ; “ you | 
ought to perceive, Madame, that the more 
you display your ability, the less you suc- 
ceed in convincing me. I can well see 
how my poor father yielded to so many se- 
ductions—there have been moments when 
I feared for myself.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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| 
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The battle-field | not put me to the disagreeable necessity 


of a recourse to the intervention of the 
law.” 

“Well, for my part I like this boy!” 
frankly exclaimed the Marquis, carried 
waa in spite of his efforts to the contra- 
ry, by his naturally amiable and generous 
character, and now also unrestrained by 
Madame de Vaubert, who, seeing that he 
was about to break away, let loose the 
reins and permitted him to prance at lib- 
erty. ‘“‘ Ventre-saint-gris ! this boy pleases 
me. Madame la Baronne, I swear he is 
charming. Young man, you shall remain 
here. We detest each other, we go to law 
and have the d—1 to pay! No, no; you 
shall not leave us. Have you ever heard 
the history of the two frigates which met 
in the open sea. One was out of ammuni- 


| tion; the other loaned her some, and then, 


after a cannonade of two hours, both went 
down together. We will do the same. 
You have just arrived from Siberia. I pre- 
sume that as you came away, the Tartars, 
for fear of loading you down, and retarding 
your progress homeward, did not charge 
you very liberally with roubles. You are 
out of powder, and I have a good supply. 
I promise you all you want. While our 
| good friends, the lawyers and sheriffs are 


“The more honor for me,” exclaimed | looking for nothing between us but bomb- 


Madame de Vaubert, with a laugh. ‘ You 


| shells and howitzers, we will hunt foxes, 


have never said as much of the bullets and | drink wine, and live at our ease, each here, 


bayonets of the enemy.” 


and in his own house. As there is no trial 
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which may not, well managed, be made to 
last twenty years, we shall have an abun- 
dance of time to find each other out, and 
to appreciate one another. Perhaps we 
shall come to regard each other with 
esteem: and the day when we shall have 
discovered that our castle, our park, our 
woods, our fields, our meadows, our farms, 
and our orchards have passed beyond the 
jurisdiction of the law, who can say that 
oe we shall not have become reconcil- 
e 2 

“* Monsieur le Marquis,” replied Ber- 
nard, scarecly able to contain his mirth, 
‘“*T am pleased to see that you are dispos- 
ed to take things gayly. You will allow 
me to treat them more seriously. There 
is no corner of these estates which my 
father has not watered with the sweat of 
his brow, and bedewed with his tears. It 
does not comport with my notion of pro- 
priety to make scenes so hallowed to me, 
the theatre of a comedy.” 

With this reply, followed by a cold sa- 
lute, he turned towards the door. The 
Marquis made a gesture of resignation, and 
Madame de Vaubert smothered in her 
heart the emotion which the lioness feels 
when she has just lost her prey. Had 
Bernard carried off the domain of La Seig- 
liére in his pockets, their visages could not 
have discovered greater consternation. 
Another step, and all had been over, when, 
just as Bernard was putting his hands to 
the door, it opened of itself, and M’lle de 
La Seigliére entered. 


CHAPTER VI. 


M'lle de La Seigliére entered, simply 
arrayed, but royally decked with bland and 
radiant beauty. The excitement of her 
ramble and the soft kisses of the sun had 
imparted a gentle glow to her countenance, 
to which her neatly arranged and luxuriant 
hair served as a most ful foil. Her 
dark eyes shone with that sweet light—the 
emanation of virgin souls—which illumes, 
but never burns. A blue cincture, with 
streamers, confined about her waist the 
thousand folds of a muslin robe, which en- 
tirely enveloped her elegant and flexible 
form. A boot of green lustring discovered 
the aristocratic contour of her neat, long, 





and slender foot. A bouquet of wild flowers 
nestled on her young bosom. Negligently 
throwing into a chair her Italian hat, her 
grey mohair parasol, and a bunch of heath- 
roses which she had just gathered in her 
walk upon the declivity of a neighboring 
hill, she tripped lightly to her father, whom 
she had not seen before that day, and then 
to Madame de Vaubert, who embraced her 
with much tenderness. It was only after 
the expiration of some moments, that He- 
len, escaping from the arms of the baron- 
ess, perceived the presence of the stranger. 
Whether from embarrassment, or curiosity, 
or surprise, Bernard liad stopped near the 
door, at the apparition of this sweet crea- 
ture, and stood there, motionless and in 
mute contemplation, as if asking himself 
how long gazelles had lived fraternally with 
foxes, and doves with vultures. The glance 
is quick as light, and thought is more rapid 
still. In less than a second, Madame de 
Vaubert had seen and comprehended the 
whole, and her countenance was kindled 
with a reddening light. 

“Do you not recognise the gentleman ?” 
asked the Marquis of his daughter. 

After a moments glance at Bernard, with 
a curious and unquiet look, Helen respond- 
ed only by a shake of the head. 

“‘ But he is one of your friends,” added 
the old gentleman. 

In obedience to a gesture of her father, 
half-agitated, and half-smiling, M/’lle de 
La Seigliére advanced towards Bernard ; 
and he, who had never up to this time re- 
ceived any revelation of grace and beauty, 
whose youth, as he himself has said, had 
rolled away in the camp and among bar- 
barians ; he, who had many times looked 
death in the face without fear, felt his heart 
fail him, and his temples grow moist, at 
the approach of that beautiful and grace- 
ful child, with artlessness in her counten- 
ance, and a smile upon her lips. 

** Mademoiselle,” said he, in an altered 
voice, “if you knew an unfortunate whom 
they called Stamply when he was alive, | 
am not altogether a stranger to you, for you 
have known my father.” 

At these words Helen opened her large 
eyes, and fixed upon him the look of a 
startled doe ; then, turned to the Marquis 
and Madame de Vaubert, who were watch- 
ing the scene with the deepest interest. 

* It is little Bernard,”’ said the Marquis. 
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“ Yes, dear child,” added the baroness ; 
“the son of the good Stamply.”’ 

“‘ Monsieur,” finally said M’lle de La 
Seigliére with some emotion, “‘ my father 
had reason to ask me if I did not recognise 
you. I have heard you spoken of so many 
times, that I ought to have been able to 
recognise you. And you are alive! Oh, 
what joy for us! How I am delighted ! 
And yet,” she continued after a moment’s 
interruption, “delighted as 1 am, I can 
hardly think of your father without sad- 
ness, who left this world in the hope of 
meeting you in the other. Heaven has 
then its griefs and deceptions. Yes, my 
father has truly said, you are one of my 
friends; are you not, Monsieur? Your 
father loved me, and I loved him. He 
was my companion. With him I talked of 
you; and with you I will talk of him. 
Father, have you ordered apartments to 
be prepared for M. Bernard? for you are 
at home here,’’ said she, turning again to 
Bernard. 

“Ha! yes,” muttered the Marquis; 
“the savage would rather sleep under the 
bridge of the Clain, than live with us, or 
stop with us a single night.” 

“ And so,”’ resumed Helen in a tone of 
sweet reproach ; “‘ you were just going to 
leave us! just departing! flying from us! 
Fortunately that is impossible.” 

“Impossible !”? ejaculated the Marquis. 
“Tt is very plain that you know nothing 
from whence he has come. He has just 
arrived from Siberia. His intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Calmucks has rendered 
him difficult as to the character of his con- 
nections and the choice of his intimates. 
He has such an opinion of himself as his 
worst enemy ought not to wish realized. 
Besides, he detests us, the fellow ; it is not 
his fault. Why he does so, he does not 
know, neither do I. But he detests us, 
and is completely under the control of his 
hatred ; we cannot always master our feel- 
i ” 

“You detest us, Monsieur! I loved 
your father; do you hate mine! Do you 
hate me! What have we done 7”? demand- 
ed Helen, in a tone which would have soft- 
ened a heart of stone, and disarmed the 
wrath of a Scythian. ‘ We have not de- 
served your hatred.” 

“Well, what of that,” said the Marquis 
impatiently, “if it is his taste? All tastes 
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are founded in nature. He pretends that 
this floor burns his feet ; that he could not 
shut his eye under this roof. This comes 
from his having slept on fox-skins, and 
lived in six feet of snow. Nothing pleases; 
everything is stale and disenchanted.” 

By a quick intuition, Helen thought she 
perceived what was passing in the heart of 
the young man. She thought that, in re- 
storing the property of his masters, old 
Stamply had despoiled his son, and that 
the latter, a victim to his father’s probity, 
refused, out of pride, to receive any re- 
compense. Thenceforward out of delica- 
cy as well as duty, she redoubled her grace 
and her persuasion, even to the point of 
departing from her habitual reserve, in or- 
der to make him forget whatever there 
might be in his position of embarrassment 
or difficulty. ‘* Monsieur,” said she, in a 
tone of caressing authority, “you shall 
not go. Since you refuse to be our guest, 
you shall be our prisoner. How could you 
entertain the idea that we would permit you 
to live elsewhere than with us? What 
would people think? What would our 
friends say? You would not with the 
same blow, wound our hearts and tarnish 
our good name. This is not merely a 
question between us, whether we shall give 
and you receive our hospitality. We owe 
too much to your father,”’ added the amia- 
ble girl, who, however, knew nothing of 
it ; but who, believing that Bernard hesi- 
tated to accept their hospitality from mo- 
tives of pride, wished to move his sensibili- 
ties, and make, as it were, a golden bridge 
for his pride, ‘‘ We owe too much to your 
father, that you can be indebted to us any- 
thing. We have nothing to give you; it 
only remains for us to return with one 
hand, what we have received with the other. 
You will not humiliate us by a refusal.” 

“He will not humiliate us!” repeated 
the Marquis. ‘ To humble us is precisely 
what he wishes. You do not know him at 
all. He would sooner cut off his hand 
than put it in that of any of us.” 

The young girl drew off the glove from 
her right hand, and cordially tendered it to 
Bernard. 

“Js that true ?”’ said she. 

As Bernard felt in his own fingers, 
browned by the services of war, and the 
hardships of captivity, the soft, delicate, 
and satin hand of Helen, he grew pale, 
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and a thrill went through his very soul. His 
sight grew dim, and his limbs trembled. 
He would have spoken, but his voice died 
upon his lips. 

“You detest us?” continued Helen; 
“ that is still another reason why you should 
remain. It concerns us particularly that 
you should not detest us. Our name and 
our honor are at stake. You will permit 
us to teach you who and what we are. 
When we shall have succeeded in that, 
then, Monsieur, you shall be allowed to go 
if you feel the courage so to do; but till 
then, I repeat, you are in our power. You 
have been six years a prisoner of the Rus- 
sians, you may well be ours for so short a 
time. Is there anything so frightful in the 
perspective of seemg oneself loved? In 
the name of your father, who sometimes 
called me his child, you will stay with us ; 
J wish it, 1 demand it, if need be I pray 
you to remain.” 

“Charming !”’ exclaimed Madame de 
Vaubert, tenderly; and added in a low 
tone: ‘ He is lost.” 

And it was true; Bernard was lost. 
The history of his emotions may be easily 
summed up. Goaded by misfortune, just- 
ly irritated by the poi 
his return, exasperated by the public ru- 
mors as to his late father’s treatment du- 
ring his latter years, burning with all the 
political passions and animosities of the 
time, instinctively hating the noblesse, im- 
patient to avenge his father, he presented 
himself at the castle of La Seigliére—his 
hatred supported upon his right—with head 
and heart filled with storms and tempests, 
expecting to encounter a proud resistance, 
and prepared for high pretensions, haughty 
prejudices, and insolent assumption. He 
was prepared also to sweep all away before 
the storm of his wrath. But at the very 
outset, his purpose was modified, his hatred 
was softened, his wrath failed him. ‘The 
storm which delights to crush the oak, 
breaks harmlessly on the rose, and loses it- 
self among the tender herbs; the thunder 
which loves to bound from cliff to cliff, 
echo upon echo, dies away in the soft val- 
ley, and awakens only sweet melodies. Ber- 
nard sought enemies, he found only flatter- 
ers. He still, from time to time, tried the 
effect. of a broadside, but they returned his 
balls with sugar plums. Escaping from 
the charms of one syren-emeritus, he is 
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about to retire after having signified his in- 
exorable will, when he is met by another 
enchantress, so much the more seductive, 
as she thought not to seduce. Irresistible 
power, eternal and ever vanquishing charm, 
divine eloquence of youth and beauty! At 
her very appearance Bernard is moved. 
She smiles, and Bernard is disarmed. She 
is a child whom God must contemplate 
with love. Her brow bespeaks ingenuous- 
ness ; her mouth breathes sincerity. From 
the depths of her limpid look, beams her 
open soul, like a beautiful flower from be- 
neath the transparent waters. Never has 
a lie polluted her lips, never has deceit 
lurked in her eye. She speaks, and un- 
consciously, the angel becomes an accom- 
plice of the demon. She says nothing, 
which, so far from contradicting, does not 
confirm what has previously been told him. 
There is no word of Helen which does not 
corroborate the statements of Madame de 
Vaubert. Truth has its accents which the 
most distrustful cannot resist. . It is truth 
that speaks by the mouth of Helen. Yet, 
if Helen is sincere, there is Madame de 
Vaubert—she also! Bernard hesitates. 
Perhaps, after all, envy calumniates these 
noble hearts; perhaps, after all, it had 
pleased his father to purchase, even at the 
price of his entire fortune, a few years of 
peace and happiness. And should Bernard 
dare to complain? Should he revoke a 
voluntary and spontaneous gift, made le- 
gitimate by gratitude? Should he pitiless- 


_ ly expel those in whose kindness his father 


had lived, and in whose friendly arms he 
had died ? 

Such was his train of reflections, less de- 
finite, perhaps, in his own mind, and less 
clear than we have expressed them, when 
Madame de Vaubert, who had drawn near, 
profited by an instant, when M’lle de La 
Seigliére was exchanging a few words with 
her father, to speak to him. 

“* Well, Monsieur, you now know all the 
authors of these cowardly manceuvres, as 
you just now designated them. Why do 
you not also pour out upon this child your 
indignation and contempt? You see she 
is steeped in the infamous conspiracy ; and 
that, after having sought the ruin of your 
father, she joined with us to hurry him with 
sorrow to his grave.” 

At these words of the baroness, Bernard 
shuddered, as if he felt a serpent coiling 
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about his limbs. But at this moment He- | 
len returned. 

“¢ Monsieur,” said she, “the death of | 
your father has imposed upon me serious | 
duties, with respect to you. 1 was present 
at his last hour, I received his last adieus, 
I gathered his last sigh. It is as a sacred | 
deposit which must pass from my heart in- | 
to yours. Come, perhaps it will be pleas- 
ant to you to hear me speak of him, who 
is no more, along those walks which he 
loved, and which are still full of remem- 
brances of him.” 

So saying, she suited the action to the 
word, and with all the innocence of a child, 
took Bernard by the arm, and led him into 
the adjoining grounds. When they were 
out of hearing, the Marquis sprang up 
from his chair, and, now free from all re- 





| 
| 


straint, discharged volley after volley of | 


the wrath and indignation which he had 
held pent up for more than an hour. He 
had within him two hostile sentiments, 
which were constantly and furiously in con- 
flict with each other, and each by turns 
victorious—self-love and family pride. De- 
cidedly his self-love was the stronger, but 
it could never win a victim without arous- 


ing its antagonist like an entrapped badger. | 


In the presence of Bernard his self-love 


commanded ; but when Bernard was gone | 


his wounded pride violently broke from the 
restraint of its rival, and bravely resumed 
the ascendancy. Nothing can be conceiv- 
ed more puerile and amusing in its way, 
than this constant battle between the Mar- 
quis’ hostile tendencies—these revolutions 
and counter-revolutions which were con- 
stantly going on in the domain of the old 
man’s passions, like the capricious and 
petulant gambols of a colt, freeing the 
hedges and ditches, and bounding upon the 
green lawn. It was not till after consid- 
erable effort that the baroness succeeded 
in bringing him to a calm survey of his 
real situation. 

“Come, come,” said she, coaxingly, af- 
ter having listened to him a long time with 
a smile of pity, “let us have done with 
these puerilities. Mutiny is of no use 
now. You cannot change what has passed. 
What is done is done. To wish the con- 
trary would destroy the power of the Crea- 
tor himself.” 

“How!” roared the Marquis. “A 
rascal whose father used to labor in my 


| drink ! 





fields, and whose mother brought me milk 
every morning for ten years, insult me in 
my own house! and can I do nothing? 
Instead of ordering my lacqueys to put 
him out of doors, I am to harbor, and 


| feast, and smile upon him, and give him 


my daughter! the miserable go-bare-foot, 
who, twenty years ago, would have been 
glad to curry my horses and lead them to 
Did you hear with what particu- 
lar emphasis this son of a cow-herd spoke 
of the sweat of his father? When they 
have said this, they have said all. The 
sweat of the people! The sweat of their 
| fathers! Impertinent fools! As if their 
fathers had invented sweat and toil! As 
| if our fathers did not sweat also! Do they 
| think that a man sweats less under a coat 
| of mail, than a ploughman’s frock? That 
is what provokes me, Madame, to see the 
| pretensions of this rabble, who boast of 
| their toil and suffering, while the great fa- 
| milies have only to open their hands to re- 
| ceive castles and estates. What do you 
| think of a fellow who comes and demands a 
| million of property on the ground that his 
| father sweated? These are the people 
| who talk about pride of ancestry! He in- 
| solently demands it as the price of the 
sweat of his father, and professes to be as- 
tonished that I should claim it by the blood 
of twenty of my ancestors.” 
| Oh, indeed, Marquis, you have a hun- 
| dred good reasons,” replied Madame de 
| Vaubert. ‘‘ The right is all on your side ; 
| who denies or doubts it? Unfortunately, 
| this fellow has the law on his ; the wretched, 
| covetous, grasping, in a word, bourgeoise 
| laws. Besides you are no longer master of 
this estate, and this fellow is. This fact 
must be borne in mind.” 
| “Well! cried the Marquis, “if it is 
| so, better ruin than disgrace ; better abdi- 
| cate fortune than honor. I am not afraid 
| of exile; 1 knowthe way. I will leave the 
| country ; I will expatriate myself again ; 
| L will lose my goods, but I will preserve 
| my good name without spot. I will have 
| my revenge at once ; there shall no longer 
be any La Seigliére in France !” 

“ But, my dear Marquis, France can 
get along very well without one.” 

“ Ventre-saint-gris! Madame le ba- 
ronne,” shouted the Marquis, red as a 
poppy. ‘* Have you ever heard the re- 
' mark, which Louis XIV_ once made, at one 
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of his levees, on perceiving my great-great- 

dfather, among the gentlemen of 
Cates ? Marquis de La Seigliére, said 
king Louis, tapping him affectionately on 
the shoulder - 

“ Marquis de La Seigliére, J tell you, 
you will not leave the country,” interrupt- 
ed the baroness, with firmness. ‘“ You 
will not be untrue, at once, to your ances- 
tors, to your daughter, and yourself. You 
will not cowardly abandon the heritage of 
= ancestors. You will remain, precise- 
y because your honor depends upon your 
remaining. Besides, you are too old to 
talk of exile. This was well enough in 
our youth, when we had before us, a long 
and hopeful future. And why should you 
go? added she, in a bellicose tone. “‘ Why 
raise the seige, just as the place is about to 
surrender? Why beat a retreat, when we 
are sure of the victory? Why quit the 
play, when we are sure of the game ? We 
shall triumph, 1 am sure. Let this Ber- 
nard but pass one night at the castle, and 
to-morrow I will answer for the rest.” 

At this instant, the baroness, who stood 
in the opening of the window, perceived 
her son in the valley of the Clain, advan- 
cing towards the gate of the park. Leay- 
ing the Marquis to his reflections, she es- 
caped out of the room, light as a fawn, 
stopped Raoul at the gate, led him back to 
the Castle de Vaubert, and found a plau- 
sible pretext upon which to send him to 
dine and pass the evening at a neighbor- 
ing manor. 

Meanwhile, Helen and Bernard were 
walking slowly together, the young maiden 
hanging upon the arm of the young man ; 
he timid and trembling, she all grace and 
seduction. Innocent grace! easy seduc- 
tion! She recounted to him, with touch- 
ing simplicity, the history of the last two 
years which his father had passed upon 
the earth. She told him, how they had 
come to know and love each other, of their 
walks together, their excursions, their mu- 
tual confidence, and also the place which 
Bernard occupied in their conversations. 
Bernard listened in silence. He was charm- 
ed to listen to her voice, to feel on his arm 
the supple and airy form of Helen, to see 
her feet stepping in unison with his own, 
to inhale her breath, more fragrant than 
the perfume of autumn, to hear the rust- 
ling of her robe, gentler than the stir of 








the leaves in the wind. He was already 
subject to softening influences. Like the 
slender rod along which the lightning js 
conducted and escapes, Helen was carry- 
ing off the strong fluid of his hatred and 
wrath. It was in vain that he still en- 
deavored to protest and resist ; like a knight 
divested of his armor, he felt his raneorand 
his prejudice giving way at every step. The 
conversation, and walk at length brought 
them back to the castle. The day was far 
gone, and the setting sun lengthened dis- 
proportionately the shadows of the oaks 
and poplars. Arrived at the foot of the 
portico, Bernard was disposing himself to 
take leave of M’lle de La Seigliére, when 
the latter, without letting go his arm, 
drew him mildly into the room, where 
Madame de Vaubert had just rejoined the 
Marquis, so much did she fear to leaye 
him to his own direction. 

** You are moved, Monsieur,” said she 
at once, addressing Bernard ; ‘“* how could 
it be otherwise? This is, as it were, the 
eradle of your happy years. In your boy- 
hood you played on these lawns, and un- 
der the shade of these were awakened your 
youthfnl dreams of glory. Here, too, 
your excellent father, in his latter days, 
chose to take his walk, as if at every turn 
of the path he hoped to meet you.” 

** Tecan see him still,” said the Marquis ; 
“passing along the green plots, with his 
white hair, his blue hose, his fustian jack- 
et, and his velvet breeches ; one would 
have taken him fora patriarch.” 

“He was a patriarch, indeed,” added 
Madame de Vaubert, with unction. 

“‘ Faith !” rejoined the Marquis, “ pa- 
triarch or not, he was an honest man.” 

** So good! so simple! so charming !” 
continued the baroness. 

“And no fool!” added the Marquis. 
“ With his air of bon hommie, he had a 
way of turning things, which surprised 
people.” 

** As soon as he made his appearance, 
they all crowded around to hear him.” 

“He was a philosopher. People won- 
dered where he got all the good things 
which he used to say.” 

“From his own dear soul,” replied 
Madame de Vaubert. 

‘* And what a happy disposition !” cried 
the Marquis, of ‘dacs the current com- 
pliment was getting decidedly the better. 
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“So cheerful! so contented ! 
ways ready with a bon mot !” 

“ Yes,” said Madame de Vaubert, 
‘“‘ with us he recovered his smiling humor, 
his natural gaiety, and the fresh salient 
wit so natural to his character. During 
his long isolation, his amiable qualities had 
grown rusty; but in our intimacy, they soon 
recovered their primitive brilliancy and 
native freshness. He often told us that 
he was thirty years younger than when we 
returned. In his own simple, but expres- 
sive language, he used to compare himself 
to an old trunk shaded by new shoots.” 

“It is very true that his was a gentle 
nature, which no one could know without 
loving,” said Helen, in her turn, giving her 
father and the baroness credit for that deli- 
cacy and kindness which they only simu- 
lated, but which she really felt. 

“¢ And, oh, how he adored his emperor !” 
continued Madame de Vaubert. “It 
wasn’t safe to contradict him on that point. 
How warm, and enthusiastic he was, when- 
ever he spoke of that great man! He used 
to speak of him often, and we loved to hear 
him.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the Marquis, “ he 
spoke of him often—you may say very often. 
And would you have had it otherwise ?” 
added he, started by a glance from Ma- 
dame de Vaubert, and recovering himself at 
once; ‘‘ the good man took pleasure in it, 
and we derived some profit from it. Thank 
God, Monsieur, your father can flatter 
himself with having made us many pleasant 
moments.” 

The conversation had gone on thus far, 
without the least participation on the part 
of Bernard, when a servant announced to 
the Marquis that dinner was waiting. M. 
de La Seigliére offered his arm to the 
baroness, Helen took that of the young 
man, and the four proceeded to the dining- 
hall. This was all done so promptly and 
naturally, that Bernard was hardly aware 
of what he was doing before he found him- 
self seated by the side of Helen at the 
table of a nobleman. The Marquis had 
not even given him an invitation, and had 
Bernard been their guest for the last six 
months, matters could not have transpired 
with less of ceremony. He was on the 
point of rising to depart, but Helen inter- 
rupted him :— 

“ This was your father’s place for a long 
while ; it shall be yours now.” 


And al- | 








“‘ Nothing has changed here,” added 
the Marquis; “there is only one child 
more in the family.” 

“‘Charming meeting!”” murmured Ma- 
dame de Vaubert. Scarcely knowing 
whether he was awake or was the sport of 
a dream, Bernard rapidly unfolded his 
napkin and remained fixed in his chair. 

From the first service, the Marquis and 
Madame de Vaubert carried on the con- 
versation without any apparent uncon- 
sciousness of the presence of their new 
guest, precisely as if Bernard had not been 
there, or rather, as if he had always been 
a member of the family. Bernard was 
silent ; drank only with the tips of his lips, 
and but just tasted the dishes that were 
served up They did not urge him at all ; 
they feigned even not to remark his sombre, 
pensive and reserved demeanor. As it 
usually happens, after the dinner was fin- 
ished, the conversation turned upon indif- 
ferent subjects; a few words were exchang- 
ed here and there ; but there was no allusion 
to matters of immediate interest to both par- 
ties ; at most, only occasionally an indirect 
homage to the memory of the good M. Stam- 
ply. From trifles and common-places, they 
came naturally to speak of the politics of 
the day. At certain words which escaped 
the Marquis, Bernard began to prick up 
his ears; shots were given right and 
left; in short, the discussion was fairly 
commenced. Madame de Vaubert, at 
once, seized the reins, and no Antomedon 
ever conducted his chariot through the 
Olympic dust with more dexterity than the 
baroness displayed on this occasion. The 
ground was difficult ; broken with ravines, 
bristling with asperities, traversed by fences; 
at the first bound the Marquis came near 
breaking his neck. She contrived to make 
the route as straight and easy as the aye- 
nue of a royal castle. She steered clear 
of all obstacles, restrained the headlong 
recklessness of the Marquis, spurred up 
Bernard, without irritating him, let them 
out, now into a trot, and now into a gallop, 
and now checked them into a walk ; and, 
having gone through all the maneeuvres, in 
such a manner as always to leave to Ber- 
nard the advantage in the joust, she gath- 
ered up the reins, pulled upon the double 
bit, and brought them back fraternally to 
the point of departure. Bernard insensi- 
bly took a liking to the sport. Warmed 
by the exercise, and led on, in spite of 
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himself, by the good humor of the Marquis, 

he shied less and less of asperity, and 
more and more of resignation, till the old 
gentleman, at the dessert, proposed to him 
to take some wine. 

“ Monsieur, here is a little wine which 
your father used to think well of ; I pro- 
pose that we empty our glasses to his mem- 
ory, and to your happy return.” 

Bernard raised his glass, mechanically, 
and touched that of the Marquis. 

The repast finished, they rose from the 
table to go and take a turn in the park. 
The evening was delightful. Helen and 
Bernard kept near each other, preceded by 
the Marquis and Madame de Vaubert, who 
were busily engaged in conversation, but 
whose works could not be heard above the 
louder noise of the water and the rustling 
of the foliage. But the two former were 
silent and apparently absorbed by the noise 
created by the crushing of the dry leaves 
under their feet as they proceeded. When 
the Marquis and his companion had disap- 
peared around the corner of an alley, our 
young soldier and Helen could feel them- 
selves for an instant alone. Purer and 
more serene than the azure heaven which 
glittered above them, she discovered not 
the least emotion, but continued to walk 
with a slow step, dreamy and distracted ; 
while he, paler than the moon which shone 
behind the alders, and trembling like a 
straw in the night wind, was intoxicated, 
he knew not why, with the first trouble of 
his heart. 

Upon their return to the salon, the con- 
versation was resumed around one of those 
bright fires which enliven the cool evenings 
of autumn. The faggots crackled on the 
hearth, and the breeze, freighted with the 
odor of the woods, played fantastically with 
the curtains in the open windows. Com- 
fortably seated in a luxurious arm chair, 
not far from Helen, who busied herself 
about a work of tapestry, Bernard gave 
himself up to the charming influences of 
this domestic scene. From time to time 
the Marquis would leave his seat, imprint 
a kiss upon the brow of his daughter, and 
then return to his seat again. At other 
times, the affectionate daughter would drop 
her work for a moment and turn upon her 
father a look of love. Bernard forgot him- 

self in the presence of these chaste joys. 
Meanwhile they wished to hear the his- 














tory of his captivity. M. de La Seigliére 
and Helen joined their instances to that of 
the baroness. It is pleasant, particularly 
after a good dinner, to speak of ourselves, 
and to recount the trials we have under- 
gone; and the pleasure is not a little in- 
creased if some Dido or Desdemona, palpi- 
tating, curious, with quivering eye and 
swelling bosom, hangs upon our lips. Ber- 
nard yielded the more readily to the snarl, 
as Helen was unconsciously playing the 
part of the captive lark to decoy the feath- 
ered tribe into the meshes of the fowler. 

He begun with the affair of Moscow. 
He gave a general description of the 
grounds about the city, the respective dis- 
position of the two armies, and then he en- 
gaged in the battle. At the commence- 
ment of his narrative, his tone was grave 
and quiet; warmed by his recollections, 
and borne on by the spirit which animated 
him when he was an active participant in 
the scenes which he was now relating, as 
upon wings of flame, his eye kindled and 
his voice rang like a clarion. So vivid 
was his description, that they could almost 
imagine that they smelt powder, that they 
heard the hissing of the balls, that they 
saw the shock of the hostile squadrons, and 
that they were following him personally, 
till they saw him, wounded at the head of 
his squadron, fall lifeless at the feet of his 
charger, among a heap of the slain. Thus 
speaking, Bernard was charming; Helen 
had let fall her needle, and, breathless, 
and with outstretched neck, was listening 
to, and contemplating him with a sentiment 
of unmingled admiration. 

“A poet chanting the exploits of a hero!” 
exclaimed Madame de Vaubert, with en- 
thusiasm. 

** Monsieur,” added the Marquis, “ you 
may flatter yourself on having had a very 
near view of death. What a battle! | 
shall dream of it to-night. But then you 
were not obliged to go there, and what the 
devil had your emperor to do in that cursed 
Russia ?” 

“‘ He had his idea,” replied Bernard, 
with dignity. “It does not particularly 
concern us now.” 

He then proceeded to narrate how, when 
he came to himself, he found himself a 
prisoner, and how from a prisoner he be- 
came a slave. He recounted simply, and 
without emphasis or exaggeration, his so- 
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journ in the depths of Siberia, six years of 
servitude in the midst of savage tribes, 
even more cruel and pitiless than their cli- 
mate; all that he had endured, hunger, 
cold, hard labor, barbarous treatment, he 
told all; and more than once during the 
sad recital, a furtive tear glistened like a 
dew-drow in her downcast eye, and drop- 
ped a liquid pearl, upon the work of tapes- 
try which she had resumed, doubtless, to 
conceal her emotion. 

“ Noble young man!” said Madame de 
Vaubert, raising her handkerchief to her 
eyes; ‘and was this the reward due to 
such heroic courage ?” 

“ Ventre-saint-gris ! Monsieur,” said 
the Marquis ; ‘you must be tormented 
with rheumatism. ”’ 

“Thus all glory is expiated,’’ resumed 
the baroness with a tone of melancholy. 
“ Thus, too often, the laurel-wreath is ex- 
changed for the palm of the martyr. Poor 
young friend ! How you must have suffer- 
ed!” added she, pressing his hand with 
the liveliest demonstrations of sympathy. 

“ Monsieur,” said the Marquis, “‘ I pre- 
dict that in your old age you will be de- 
voured by the gout.” 

“‘ After so many reverses and sufferings, 
how pleasant it must be,”’ continued Ma- 
dame de Vaubert, ‘‘ to repose in the bosom 
of a family eager to receive you, surround- 
ed with friendly countenances, and sup- 
ported by faithful hearts! Happy the 
exile, who upon his return to his native 
land, does not find his court silent, his 
house empty, and his fire-side cold and sol- 
itary !” 

“ A Siberian gout!” muttered the Mar- 
quis, rubbing his ankle. ‘‘ Mine only came 
from Germany, and that is bad enough. 
Monsieur, | am sorry for you. A Sibe- 
rian gout! You have not yet done with 
the Cossacks.” 

The last words of the baroness had ab- 
ruptly recalled Bernard to the exigencies 
of his position. The clock, on the marble 
chimney-piece had just struck eleven. 
Ashamed of his weakness, Bernard arose 
and was again about to retire, not knowing 
upon what to resolve, but still in his un- 
certainty, comprehending well enough that 
this was no place for him, when, the Mar- 
quis having pulled a mohair cord which 
hung by the side of the glass, the door of 





ed, armed with a double candlestick, 
charged with lighted wax candles. 

‘“* Germain,” said the Marquis, ‘ show 
Monsieur to his chamber. It isthe cham- 
ber,” added he, addressing himself to Ber- 
nard, “which your father occupied so long.” 

“It is very unkind in us, Monsieur,” 
said Madame de Vaubert, “‘ to have de- 
tained you so long from your rest. We 
ought to have remembered that you need 
repose; but we are so delighted to see 
you, and so ravished with your story! 
You will pardon an indiseretion which has 
no other excuse than the charm of your 
recitals,” 

** A good night’s rest, Monsieur,” said 
the Marquis; “ten hours of sound sleep 
will find you much refreshed. To-morrow 
morning we will go out and shoot some 
rabbits. You must be fond of hunting ; 
it is the image of war.” 

** Monsieur,” said M’lle de La Sieg- 
liére, tremblingly, “you will not forget 
that you are at home, among friends who 
will make it a pleasure as well as a duty 
to heal your heart, and to efface from it 
every recollection of those unfortunate 
days. My father, here, will endeavor to 
render you the affection of him you have 
lost; and I, if you will permit me, will be 
to youa sister.”? 

“* If you love the chase,” cried the Mar- 
quis, “* ] promise you some royal ones.” 

‘“* Imperial !” interrupted the baroness. 

“ Yes,” replied the Marquis, “ impe- 
rial. On foot, or on horseback, with bea- 
gles or greyhounds. Vive Diew! If you 
treat the foxes as you did the Austrians, 
and the hares as you did the Russians, I 
pity the game.” 

‘T hope, Monsieur,” added Madame 
de Vaubert, “‘ to have the pleasure of see- 
ing you often at our little manor. Your 
worthy father, who honored me with his 
friendship, used frequently to accept of my 
humble hospitality. I hope you will often 
come to speak of him in the place where 
he so often spoke of you.” 

‘“* Well, Monsieur Bernard, good night,” 
said the Marquis, with a wave of the hand. 
“May your father send you pleasant 
dreams.” 

*¢ Adieu! Monsieur Bernard,” continued 
the baroness, with her blandest smile. 
“Sleep with the thought that you are no 


the apartment opened, and a valet appear- | longer alone in the world.” 
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“Till to-morrow,” said Helen, in her | Tartars to appreciate these trifles. On 
turn; “that is the word your father and I | either side of the glass, half concealed, 
used to exchange when we parted in the | behind clusters of asters, dahlias and chry- 
evening.” santhemums, in japan vases, shone gleem- 

Bewildered, amazed, fascinated, Bernard | ing poignards, richly wrought pistols, and 
made a gesture which seemed to say, God | other warlike implements, mounted with 
bless you; and after a respectful bow to | gold and silver, and studded with diamonds. 


| 
| 
| 


to the richest and most sumptuously ‘ur- 
nished apartment of the chateau. It was 
indeed the one which the poor old miser | stopped neither before the gold, nor the 
had for a while occupied, before they ban- | flowers, nor even before the arms. In wan- 
ished him, like a leper, into the most re- | dering around the chamber, to his great 
tired and isolated part of the mansion ; | delight, he fell upon a silver plate charged 
only it had been since greatly improved, | with cigars, for which Madame de Vaubert 
and, that very day, there had been a spe- | had sent to town, where she purchased 

| 

| 


a splendidly carved cup heaped up with 
gold, as if left there by mistake. Bernard 


M'lle de La Seigliére, followed Germain | Upon one corner of the chimney piece was 
| 
} 


cial preparation for the reception of its | them of an old captain of a privateer, who 
destined guest. When Bernard entered, | was a connoisseur in such matters, and 
the joyous flame in the fireplace was flash- | whom she reckoned among her friends; 
ing from the gilded mouldings and the | an attention which at this day would be a 
brass fixtures which held in their places | matter of course, but which would pass at 
the rich green velvet hangings. An Au- | that time for a mark of boldness and ge- 
busson carpet strewed the floor with flowers, | nius. He took one, lit it by the light of a 
as fresh and brilliant as if they had been | candle, and stretching himself leisurely 
gathered in the neighboring meadows, and | upon a sofa, enveloped in a cashmere robe, 
scattered by the hand of some beneficent | and shod with Turkish slippers, he fell to 
fairy. Bernard, who for ten years had | thinking, first of his father, and then upon 
slept on the camp bed, the snow, wolf-skins the strangeness of his destiny, of the unex- 
or a blanket, felt an indescribable pleasure | pected turn which the events of that day had 
as he perceived, beneath the swelling pil- | taken, and of the course which remained for 
lows, the soft and white linen of a bed, | him to pursue. Worn with fatigue, witha 
which, like the throne of Sleep, rose from | feverish brow and a heavy eye, his ideas 
the depth of an aleove—a mysterious nook | soon began to grow confused. In this state 
formed by drapery in keeping with the of drowsiness, a sort of intellectual twi- 
hangings we have already mentioned. All | light—he thought he saw the smoke of his 
the researches of luxury, all the elegancies | cigar animated and peopled with fantastic 
and all the comforts of life were united | groups. Now his old father and mother 
around, and seemed to smile upon him. | were mounting up to heaven seated ona 
An ingenious solicitude had anticipated, | cloud. Now his emperor, with arms folded 
divined, and provided everything. Hospi- | across his chest, was standing upon a rock 
tality has its delicacies, which rarely escape | in profound meditation. Now the baroness 
poverty, but which we do not always find | and the Marquis had joined hands and 
with the most magnificent hosts. Nothing, | were dancing the saraband. Now, and of- 
however, was wanting here, neither tact, | ten, a slender and graceful form was lean- 
nor grace, nor coquetry, all rarer than | ing over, and watching him with a smile. 
munificence. When Germain had with- | His cigar finished, he threw himself on the 
drawn, after having made all ready for the | bed, and was soon in a profound sleep. 
retirement of his new master, Bernard ex- Whether from fatigue, or from fear lest 
perienced a childish joy in examining and | her emotion should be discovered, Mile 
touching the thousand objects of the toilet, | de La Siegliére quitted the salon nearly 
of which he had forgotten the use. We | at the same time with Bernard. Alone, 
shall not venture to say, for example, into | by the fireside, the Marquis and the ba- 
what ecstacies of delight he was thrown at | roness regarded each other for a moment 
the sight of the flagons of Eau de Portu- | in silence. 

gal, and at the smell of the perfumed soaps. “Well, Marquis,” finally said Madame 
One must have been six years among the | de Vaubert, “ he is low bred, this Bernard. 
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The father smelt of the stable, and the son 
smells of the corps-de-garde.” 

“ Curse him!” exclaimed the Marquis, 
who had arrived at the last pitch of exas- 
peration ; “I thought he would never have 
done with his battle of Moscow. The 
battle of Moscow! A pretty affair indeed ! 
Who cares anything, or knews anything 
about it? Who speaks of it? I have 
never been in battle, but if I had, by the 
sword of my ancestors, Madame la baro- | 





ness, it would have been quite a different 
affair. ‘There would have been an end of 
it; I would never have returned, even 
covered with wounds. The battle of Mos- 
cow! And this fellow gives himself the 
airs of a Caesar or an Alexander, the sneak ! 
These are your heroes! These are the fu- 
rious combats about which M. de Bona- 
parte has made so much noise, and which 
the enemies of the monarchy still vaunt so 
much! Nothing more than healthful ex- 
ercises; the dead soon picked themselves 
up, and the slain are now better than ever. 
Vive Dieu! When we fight, things turn 
out quite different. When a gentleman 
falls, he does not pick himself up and run 
home. But if a mere clown, a villain, a 
Stamply falls in the service of France, 
Ventre-saint-gris/! the chances are ten to 
one, that he will soon be at home telling of 
it among the rabble. If he had a heart as 
big as a mouse, he would blush to think 
himself alive ; he would go and throw him- 
self headlong into the river.” 

“ But, Marquis, he prefers to live,” said | 
the baroness, with a smile. 

“ Let him live, then; but let him go and 
hide himself! ‘ Conceal your life,’ says 
the sage. If he was as fond of glory as 
he pretends, he would prefer to have it 
thought that he died upon the field of 
honor, rather than return here, drawing ef- 
ter him his misery and disgrace. Why 
did he not stay in Siberia? That was a 
good place for him; it was suited to his 
tastes and habits. The baby whines about 
the climate : one would suppose he was born 
in an oven and had grown up in a hot- 
house! The Cossacks are noble people, 
mild and hospitable. He calls them bar- 
barians. And are we to trouble ourselves 
about such worthless fellows? Are we to 
save their lives, receive them into our fa- 
milies, and make their lot a happy one at 
our expense? ‘This is all the return you 














get for it; they treat you like cannibals. 
I'll be bound, notwithstanding all his dole- 
ful stories, that he lived in the clover; you 
‘an place no dependence upon such ras- 
cals. And then comes his talk about lib- 
erty, native land, and paternal roof smo- 
king in the horizon! great words which he, 
and his like, put forward to cover up their 
disorders and veil their misconduct.” 

** Liberty, native land, the paternal roof, 
the whole spiced with an inheritance of a 
million—it must be admitted,” added Ma- 
dame de Vaubert, “that a man may, for 
the sake of these, quit the flowery banks 
of the Don, and the tender hospitality of 
the Baskires, without being precisely a ras- 
cal.” 

** An inheritance of a million!” shouted 
the Marquis. ‘ Where the devil is he 
going to get it ?” 

“Out of your pocket,” replied the ba- 
roness, almost discouraged at being so often 
obliged to bring back the Marquis to the 
point at issue, 

“* Ah, ha!” cried the Marquis, “ then 


he is a dangerous man, this Bernard? If 


he pushes me to extremities, Madame la 
baronne, you are little aware of how much 
1 am capable ; | will bring him before the 
tribunals.” 

“Then,” said the baroness, “ you will 
save him the necessity of bringing you 
there. Pray, Marquis, do not begiv that. 
Consider matters as they are. Since you 
cannot escape them, look them in the face. 
What is there to be so frightened about ? 
Bernard is in a cage ; the lion is muzzled ; 
the prey is in your grasp.” 

** Yes, and what, in the name of heaven, 
shall I do with it ?” 

‘Time will determine. This morning 
our purpose was to instal the enemy in the 
place where we wished him, this has been 
done. Now we are to drive him from it; 
this shall be done also.” 

‘“* And, meanwhile,” said the Marqnis, 
impatiently, ‘‘ we are to be crammed with 
Siberia, gun-shot, and Moscow! We are 
to be daily regaled with a fricassee of ice, 
broken swords, and muskets? But, Ma- 
dame la baronne, does it not appear to you 
that I am playing rather a shabby part in 
this matter? Ventre-saint-gris ! | swear 
like Henry IV., but it seems to me I am 
employing very different means te recon- 
quer my kingdom.” 
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“ Do you think, then,” replied Madame 
de Vaubert, ‘that courage proceeds only 
from the muzzle of a gun, and that great 
deeds can only be accomplished at the 
point of the sword? If France has not 
been divided, parted by lot like the gar- 
ments of our Saviour, in these latter times, 
to whom is it due? To M. de Talleyrand, 
who, in his plain attire, in pumps and silk 
stockings, with his right leg resting on his 
left, and his hand thrust into his vest pocket, 


has done more for France than all this | 


rabble in leather breeches, which they call 


the old guard, but which, in fact, guards | 
nothing at all. Do you not think, for ex-_ 


ample, that you have displayed, during the 


day which has just past, a hundred times | 


more genius than Henry IV. at Ivry? To 


shake one’s plume on the field, to cut and | 

thrust with the sword, to heap the ground | 

with the dead and dying there is nothing | 
is 


very difficult about all this. What is truly 
glorious, is to triumph on the battle-field 
of life. Permit me to offer you my com- 
pliments. You have conducted yourself, 
to-day, with the coolness of a hero, the 
bold intrepidity of a demon, and the win- 
ning grace of an angel. Pardon me, Mar- 
quis, you have borne yourself most admir- 
ably.” 

“* Very true,” said the Marquis, passing 
one leg over the other, and twirling his 
purse with his fingers, “it is very certain 
that this Stamply has seen nothing but 
fire.” 

** Ah! Marquis, how you softened him ! 


Out of an iron gauntlet you made a kid | 
I knew you to be noble and val- | 


glove. 
iant; but I was far from suspecting that 
your mind was gifted with such a marvel- 
lous suppleness. How fortunate thus to 
combine the strength of the oak with the 
pliancy of the willow! Marquis de La 
Seigliere,”’ continued the baroness, with a 
grave look and an emphatic gesture, “ the 
prince of Benevento occupied your place 
at the Congress of Vienna.” 

“Do you believe it 7”? demanded M. de 
La Seigliére, stroking his chin. 

“ With a bend of your thumb you could 
have bent the bow of Nimrod,” said the 
baroness, with asmile. ‘* You could tame 
a tiger, and bring a panther to eat quietly 
and harmlessly from your hand.” 

“ He is just like the rest of these peo- 
ple. Ata distance they talk of nothi 


but devouring you; but if we deign to 
smile on them, they crawl at our feet. But 
Madame la Baronne, I am not of an age 
to play the part of Diego; and if this fel- 
low were a gentleman, I should still bear 
in mind the teachings of Saint George.” 





“* Marquis,” proudly replied Madame de 
Vaubert, “‘ if this fellow were a gentleman, 
and you were Diego, you would not have 

far to go to find Roderigo.” 

At this moment the door of the apart- 
_ment opened, and Raoul entered, gloved, 
spruce, and trim, with a sparkling eye and 
a fresh and rosy countenance,—as irre- 
proachable from head to foot as if he had 
just been taken from a band-box. He 
came to accompany his mother home ; and, 
_ doubtless, not with anticipating the pleas- 
ure of paying his devoirs to M’lle. de La 
Seigliére, whom he had not seen since the 
evening before. As the young man enter- 
ed, both the Marquis and Madame de 
| Vaubert turned toward him with a compla- 
| cent look, apparently charmed and refresh- 
|ed at his appearance ; it was, for them, 
| like the entrance of a pure blood Limousin 
| into the cireus, which has been disgraced 

by a Norman mule. It was late; the day 
| was near its close; the two hands of the 
clock were near uniting upon twelve. 
Having tendered her hand to the Marquis, 
Madame de Vaubert retired, supported by 
the arm of her son, whom, however, she 





abstained from informing of the memora- 


_ ble events of that day. 


An hour after, all was quiet on both 
banks of the Clain. The Marquis, unable 
to shake off the influence of the violent 
emotions which he had experienced during 
the day, dreamed that troops of hussars, 
all slain upon the field of Moscow, were 
silently dividing his domains among them- 
selves ; that he saw them flying at full 
speed, each with his portion on the croup 
of his horse,—this with a field, that with 
a meadow, and another with a farm; and 
that Bernard galloped in the van, with the 
park in his valise and the chateau in one 
of his holsters. Having no longer a morsel 
of land to stand upon, the lost Marquis 
rolls off into space, like a comet, and goes 

sprawling down, vainly clutching at the 
stars for support. Madame de Vaubert 
dreamed also; and her dream strongly re- 
sembled a well known apologue. She saw 





a young and beautiful creature, sitting 
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upon the soft green sward, with an enor- 
mous lion amorously lying near her, with 
his paw in her lap, while a troop of valets, 
armed with forks and clubs, and concealed 
behind a cluster of trees, were watching 
their movements. The young girl sustain- 
ed with one hand the paw of her tawney 
wooer, and with the other, with a pair of 
scissors was trimming the claws which do- 
cilely protruded themselves from their vel- 
vet couch. When each paw had under- 
gone the like operation, the beautiful child 


drew from her pocket an ivory handled | 
file, and, putting her arm around the head | 


of the beast, she raised, with one hand, the 
thick and heavy lips, and, with the other, 
gently filed a double range of formidable 
teeth. If occasionally the patient suffered 
a surly growl to escape him, she would soon 
quiet him by her soft caresses. This se- 
cond operation finished, when the lion had 





neither claws nor fangs, the girl arose, and 
the valets rushing from their ambuscade, 
fell upon the poor beast, which sneaked off 
without offering any resistance, with lopped 
ears and dragging tail. And Bernard 
dreamed, too,—that in the midst of a field 
buried in snow, and beneath a frozen sky, 
he saw suddenly arise a beautiful lily, 
which perfumed the air; but, as he ap- 
proached to pluck it, the royal flower was 
changed into a fairy, with ebony eyes and 
golden hair, which winged its way through 
the cloud, and alighted upon those charm- 
ing shores where reign eternal spring. 
And finally, Raoul dreamed that it was the 
evening of his nuptials, and that at the 
very moment of opening the ball with the 


_ young Baroness de Vaubert, he discovered 
| to his stuperfaction, that his cravat was on 


the wrong side before. 


To be Continued. 





Two Pictures. 







































































































































TWO PICTURES. 


THE PINE BARREN. 


Wuenre sleeps the breeze ? In vain, my brow I bare 

To some faint impulse of the sultry air,— 

So faint, it scarce the slight-stemmed vine doth move 

That hangs untrained, the latticed porch above, 
And twining inward, of the light afraid, 

Drops, loosely pendant, in the uncertain shade. 

The o’erarching heavens are all too blue and bright ; 
The aching sense rejects their ardent light, 

Shrinks, as the jay, on brilliant plumage springs, 
And would the red-bird furled her radiant wings : 

Her slender song, at times, the silence breaks, 

But no response the feeble utterance wakes ; 

Save one lone voice, monotonous, that still ” 

Repeats with wearying cadence, & whippoorwill !”” 
Or when, from out the scanty herbage dry, 

Starts up the locust’s shrill, and ear-piercing ery. 
The lizard’s form no more the sight deceives, 

Too close companion of the quivering leaves ; 

The sun, pervading where he lies outspread, 
Converts his coat of green to tawny red. 

Slow drops the balmy Clethra, one by one, 

Her delicate white blossoms in the sun. 

From sturdy cedar to enduring pine, 

The languid jessamine trails her drooping vine : 

The fig-tree dies for lack of vernal shower ; 

And hardy Kalmia scarce puts forth her flower. 
Softly, as infant spirits pass away 

The leav es, unnurtured, fall from flower and spray ; 
Of Zephyr all forsaken, and the dews, 

Such faint and dying odor they diffuse, 

As haply, conscious of the bane beneath, 

Where lurks the reptile, whose sharp fang is death : 
Here, thridding slow, with sinuous lapses, the brake, 
Gaudy and graceful, glides the glittering snake. 

Nor less, the incautious wanderer need beware, 
When steals that unctuous sweetness o’er the air 

Of apple orchards, when their fruit is red ; 

For that betrays where, ’neath the unwary tread, 

With tongue of venom, and malicious eyes, 

Deceitful “coiled, the wily rattle lies. 

Oh, for the grass-green fields, and groves beloved, 

In happier days, my feet securely roved ! 

Oh for the breeze that o’er my native hills, 

The frame with strength, the sense with fragrance fills ! 

For thee, New England, let me weave the § strain, 

Dear Mother-land !—thus sings thy child again. 
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Two Pictures. 





NEW ENGLAND. 


New England! what lovelier theme could I choose ? 
Her mornings of zephyr—her evenings of dews, 

Her beautiful sunlight, of fierceness disarmed, 

That clasps the soft landscape and leaves it unharmed : 
Her wide-spreading forests, her blue winding streams, 
Those haunts of my childhood, now mine but in dreams. 


My soul, like a summer bird, homewardly wings 

To verdurous glades, and the gushing of springs ; 
Where mountains uplift their broad heads to the sky, 
And cool in their shadow green villages lie ; 

And white-blossomed orchards, and field-growing flowers 
Are dropping and fresh with the fragrance of showers. 


The scent of the clover—and the wave of the corn, 
The unrevealed melodies mingled at morn, 

The brooklets that over the pebble-stones gush, 
The trill of the bird in the blackberry bush ; 

Like music, the lapse of those silvery streams, 
And song-laden breezes revisit my dreams. 


1 know where the flag-root is found by the brook, 

I know where the swallow has built in her nook. 

The wayfarer pauses, the road-side along, 

For the sweet briar’s breath, and the wood-robin’s song, 
Or wearily, gives, in the shadow of trees, 

His lips to the brook, and his brow to the breeze. 


*Tis time for the lilac’s sweet clusters to blow ; 

The apple trees all are in blossom I know : 

Tt Re cass %o untfa anras "| + vhi bs 1 aaa « 
rhe farmer’s wife spreads her white webs on the green ; 
The children, with buttercups laden are seen ; 

Through trees, in the distance, the village church gleams— 
J hear the bells chiming—alas,—but in dreams. 


The clear voice of Freedom rings cheerily out, 
The song from the meadow, from hill-top the shout. 
The labors of life, fellow-freemen divide, 

And springs the rich harvest each cottage beside ; 
The fruit-laden bough, and the grain-waving soil, 
The golden reward of industrious toil. 


Those burthens, those pleasures no tonger I share, 
Though friends of my bosom—my kindred are there : 
But near is the hour, when my pilgrimage o’er, 

We'll mingle again as we mingled before ; 

While, wrapt in the music of heart-stirring themes, 

I wake to those blessings, now mine but in dreams. 
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Every person familiar with the English 
language in its most elegant and classic 
forms, acquainted with the writings of Gold- 
smith. In the harmony of his style, and 
the delicate, antithetical turn of his pe- 
riods, he is the equal of Bolingbroke and 
the superior of Johnson. In the instine- 
tive choice of the most harmonious words, 
a faculty more than any other the gift of na- 
ture, and so purely instinctive as scarcely to 
be improved even by cultivation, Goldsmith 
stands without a rival among English wri- 
ters, and is comparable in this respect, 
among modern writers only with Voltaire. 

It is perhaps to these qualities, and to a 
vein of humor perfectly humane, free from 
the slightest tinge of bitterness or sarcasm, 
that he owes his extensive popularity as a 
novelist and essayist; for we are unable, 
conscientiously, though our admiration of 
him be excessive, to attribute to this de- 
lightful author any of the grander quali- 
ties of pathos, sublimity, or knowledge of 
the human heart, which characterise the 
writings of Shakspeare, or even, among 
writers of our own times, of Walter Scott. 
Not a single attribute of greatness can 
with justice be conceded to him, unless it 
be necessary to include among those attri- 
butes, a perfect honesty, simplicity and 
kindliness of nature. Of pride of char- 
acter, in the heroic sense ; of a philosoph- 
ical patriotism, the result of meditation, or 
of that haughty superiority to the weak- 
nesses and accidents of nature and fortune, 
which so elevates us in the writings of Mil- 
ton, and combined with less genius, in 
those even of Dr. Johnson, we find noth- 
ing, either in the verse or prose of this truly 
pastoral writer. If we compare him with 
Tasso, we find him deficient in the gentle- 
manly, orrather chivalrous sentiment, of 
the author of Jerusalem Delivered. If we 
compare him with Virgil, we find his pa- 
thos comparatively domestic and vulgar. 
If with Irving or Addison, his humor ap- 
pears less tempered and controlled by cul- 
tivated pride. He mingles with the scenes 
and characters which himself describes, 
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and is a part of the humorous catastrophe. 
He looks out upon human nature from the 
level of his own life, the level of the mid- 
dle class. Aristocracy isthe heaven above 
him ; and however independent he may 
have been in his proper spirit, there is 
nothing in him of that haughty individual- 
ity, which raises the man of genius in his 
secret thoughts and aspirations to a level 
with great lords and dignitaries. We do 
not wish to call attention to this peculiari- 
ty as a defect ; had Goldsmith possessed 
it, he might have become an aspiring poli- 
tician or a discontented placeman, and his 
writings have discovered none of that sim- 
plicity and modesty which is their peculiar 
charm. If we except Dickens, Thacke- 
ray, and very few others of less note, the 
popular writers of our time partake so 
strongly of the republican spirit of the age, 
which desperately aspires to make the in- 
dividual, in his proper self, the equal, and 
if possible the superior of kings; their 
writings tend to vex and disturb while 
they rouse and aggravate our self-esteem ; 
lords and ladies have ceased to be the he- 
roes of fiction, and in their place we have 
the aspiring children of genius, rising by 
the force of nature, and the revolutionary 
fortune of the time, to become the leaders 
and idols of the people. 

The heroes of Carlyle are commoners 
of low degree ; the characters of Bulwer, 
it were a shame to call them heroes, are 
persons of doubtful reputation who achieve 
fortune and fashion, through evil report, by 
dint of pure scorn; even Goethe took his 
Wilhelm Meister from among the Bour- 
geoisie. Ina word, novels of high life, 
properly speaking, are no longer written ; 
for we cannot include among such, 
fictions like those of D’Israeli, whose evi- 
dent design is to set forth the vices and 
weaknesses of hereditary nobility, contrasted 
with that untitled nobility of character and 
intellect. Literature has gone over to the 
people, and has shown itself the inveterate 
foe of aristocracy. 

And with justice ; since it is with action 
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and personal achievement that the novelist 


must deal, and not with names and cere- | 


monies. Wherever the active working 


| 


spirit of ambition is to be found, bringing out | 
the passions to their liveliest play, there | 
too, the novelist must find his heroes and | 


his characters. 

Independently, however, of the above 
described peculiarity, the literature of the 
present day is distinguished from that of 
the epoch of Goldsmith and his cotempo- 
raries by a characteristic, which also dis- 


namely, by its political character. Novels, 
plays, and poems, are at present written 
for the purpose of inculcating certain 
political ideas, and not merely, as for- 
merly, to elevate the sentiments and refine 
the social feelings. A novel of Gold- 
smith or of Fielding inculcates frankness, 
generosity and courage: a novel of Wal- 
ter Scott excites our admiration for these 
qualities in others, and inspires respect for 


the class, and we are not acquainted with 
a single writer of great eminence and popu- 
larity, who has had the courage or the power 
to draw his leading characters from the up- 
per classes of society, except with the inten- 
tion of drawing them down from their aris- 


_ tocratic height to the level of common hu- 


| manity. 


In the essays and reviews of Car- 
lyle, aristocracy, whether of church or 
state, is set at nought, and all distinctions, 
save those of genius and virtue, treated 


either with subtle irony or undisguised 
tinguishes it from that of all other ages, | 


the magnanimous traits of nobility and | 


chivalry. Prior to the days of Lord By- 


ron and of Bulwer, if a character of the | tocracy, are actually the stronger side. 


middle or lower class was introduced, it | 


was in strict subordination to his superiors ; 
and the virtues dealt out to the inferior 


cite affection and pity, and never to stim- 
ulate the pride or pique the ambition of the 
reader. 
elists this order is reversed, and in viola- 


carried up into the sphere of fashion and 


sentiment. 
Sand, and a host of French novelists and 


contempt. 

So completely has this sympathy with 
natural, wunassisted humanity possessed 
the writers of this time, we may, 
on a careful review of the body of our 
modern letters, pronounce the whole of it 
to be democratic and revolutionary. Lite- 
rature has gone over to the people; it has 
gone over to the stronger side; for, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable turn which 
events have taken the present year, we are 
still under the necessity of believing that 
the people, as distinguished from the aris- 


We were remarking also, that the wri- 


| ters of our day were distinguished from 
| their predecessors of the last century 
members of society, were of a kind to ex- | 


With the modern school of nov- | 


by a perpetual effort to inculcate cer- 
tain political ideas. To make this 
clearer, let us endeavor to remember the 
impression produced upon our minds by 


| the novels of Richardson, of Fielding, of 
tion of the most ancient and settled preju- | 
dices, we find, in Bulwer, the highwayman | 


Smollett, and of those who immediately 
preceded and succeeded them. On rising 


| from the perusal of any one of these, we 
heroism; in D’Isracli, the Hebrew, for- | 
merly the scorn of civilization, elevated to | 
the very pinnacle of power, pathos and | 


In Eugene Sue and George | 


dramatists, if a character of worth or in- | 
terest is taken from the upper class, it is | 


only to save appearances. With these 
writers, it seems necessary first to have 
become an outcast, miserable, friendless and 
degraded, to become fitted for the admira- 
tion and respect of all mankind: even 
Cooper, the American novelist, has taken 
his heroes from among the hunters and ab- 
origines ; and in some of his inferior no- 
vels, from among the buccaneers and pi- 
rates of the lastcentury. ‘¢ The Robbers” 
of Schiller, if pot absolutely the fisst in 
this class of writings, is, at least, a type of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


do not find ourselves infected with that pe- 
culiar melancholy and discontent which a 
poem of Byron, a pirate romance of Coop- 
er, or a novel of George Sand, leaves with 
us. We think only how excellent the vir- 
tues, and how happy the fortunes of the 
hero or the heroine ; how elegant the man- 
ners, how worthy of imitation ; we rise, too, 
with a feeling of deference for the forms 
and the usages of the good old time. 
With these writers, as with those of Queen 
Elizabeth’s day, the established ranks of 
society and the forms of government were 
things as necessary and as unquestioned as 
the very laws of nature. Nobility and 
gentry were not so much the reward of vir- 
tue, as a condition proper to the order of 
the universe, and as stable and enduring as 
the flow of rivers, and the forms of conti- 
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nents: a king, a nobleman, a priest, were 
things of God’s making; men had no 
hand in their creation; and thus it hap- 
pened that fiction was limited of necessity 
to the play of character, the consequences 
of virtue and vice, within the sphere given 
them by the fixed conditions of society. 
The satellite performed the duties and 
moved in the orbit of a satellite, and if it 
rose to the dignity of a planet, it was by 
the virtue of obedience, and the favor of a 
master ; and most part too, to give a warn- 
ing by its fall against the vice of that 


swelling ambition which transcends its | 


order. 

Turn now to Byron, Bulwer, and D’Is- 
raeli, and we find men in whom appears not 
the punishment, but the triumph of pride. 





of Feudalism ; for although Scott, like all 
the great artists was a lover of the past, 
we are obliged to allow him the merit of 
understanding, if he did not love, the 
harsh and powerful traits of republi- 
canism. 

Power in every shape, grace and beauty 
in all conditions, are the objects of genu- 
ine art; and although the great artist may 
be inclined, by the necessity of art itself, 
toa study and a veneration of antiquity, 
he will always, as a creator and a producer 


| —as the precursor of new forms and new 


With these writers there is but one virtue, | 


and that virtue is AssuRANCE. 
If we seek now the transition point by 


which we may pass easily from the old to_ 


the new order of fiction, we find it easily 
in Walter Scott ; for in this writer, as in 


Goethe, whose Gotz of Berlichingen seems | 


to have been the model of the Waverly 
novels, we find an almost. perfect apprecia- 
tion both of the old and the new, the rev- 
olutionary and the chivalrous, or rather 
feudal sentiment. ; 

The characters of Cromwell and Bal- 
four of Burleigh, as Scott has painted 
them, with a more perfect appreciation of 
the republican spirit than is to be found in 
any French or German novelist, stand forth 
harsh, but almost perfect presentations of 
the modern spirit, as contrasted with that 
of feudal society; while in the Pirate of 
the same writer, that peculiar union of 
aristocratic and democratic qualities of 
which our modern novelists make so much 
use, is clearly but somewhat timidly rep- 
resented. The power of this writer seems 
to have lain, not so much in his sympathy 
with the olden time, as in his artistic ap- 
preciation of humanity in every shape, 
whether old or new. Whether any other 
author has equalled him in this respect, is 
at least doubtful. Not even in Shaks- 
peare do we find an equal variety and 
breadth of appreciation. It would be 
doing great injustice to the artistic genius 
of Scott, to suppose that his Cromwell, his 
Pirate, his Balfour of Burleigh, and his 
godly host of Covenanters, were taken 
merely as foils to set off the better genius 


| 





conditions of society, be himself, and in 
himself, a freeman; in a certain sense a 
republican, subject to no laws, but those of 
nature and of divinity. 

In noticing this characteristic of the la- 
test writers of fiction, that their works are 
made the vehicle of certain political, and 
sometimes of religious ideas, we do not 
mean to speak to their disparagement, or 
to place them in unfavorable contrast with 
their predecessors: we can see no reason 
why the powerful idea of individual free- 
dom, or of that pride which tramples un- 
der foot the formal distinctions of rank 
and riches, should not become as powerful 
an tdea, as powerful a means of giving 
unity and body (character) to a work of 
art, and as capable, in the variety of its 
development, of fixing the attention and 
rousing the spirit of a reader, as that social 
honor and youthful generosity which forms 
the moral staple and vivifying principle in 
the novels of Fielding and Smollet. Nor 
are the characters of our modern novels 
the only characters in fiction in whom this 
trait of freedom and pride of spirit is made 
the means of elevating imagination, and 
exciting the sympathy of the reader. 
What but this same is the moral stuff out 
of which the Prometheus of A&schylus is 
made? What but this in the Satan of 
Milton, and the Antigone of Sophocles, the 
Orestes and the Iphigenia of Goethe, un- 
der different forms, and with different ca- 
tastrophes in all, joined now with virtues, 
now with vices, sometimes tempered with 
humility and sympathy, sometimes harsh, 
cruel, isolated, and rebellious? Yet, in all, 
one and the same, and imparting to the 
reader in all a feeling, a secret conviction 
of the dignity and liberty of the individual ; 
of man in his objective and separate indi- 
viduality, setting at defiance the opposition 
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of nature, of fate, of society, and even of 
Divinity itself. 

The introduction of this principle asthe 
staple of our current literature, seems to 
us, we repeat it, to be its distinguishing 
mark, as its introduction into politics is the 
distinguishing mark of the century, com- 
pared with those which precede it in the 
historical series. 

It is very possible that many of our read- 
ers even among the judicious and the 
thoughtful, may be inclined to charge us 
with a spirit of generalization too 
little discriminating, when they find us 
pairing the Antigone of Sophocles with the 
Satan of Milton; though their prejudices 
will perhaps make less difficulty in classing 
the insolent gentlemen of D’Israeli, with 
him who led his rebel angels to storm the 
battlements of Heaven. Perhaps they 
will not smile at us if we even claim for 
Milton’s Satan, the place of bon ton, the 
leadership among the heroes of insolence ; 
for surely a more magnificent gentleman 
never trod the carpets of Olympus; and 
had his enemy been a Jupiter, instead of a 
Lord of Hosts, according to the Hebrew 
idea, the threat of Abdiel might have been 
no prophecy, and Satan have been now « 
successor of Jove. 

We say that we do not mean to dispar- 
age the novelists of our time, by comparing 
them with the Smollets, Fieldings, and 
Richardsons; on the contrary, we are 
obliged to admit, with their admirers, that 
however inferior in the style and manner 
of their works, they exhibit greater knowl- 
edge, a wider reach of thought, a more 
prophetic spirit, if we may be allowed the 
expression, a more reflective and conscious 
representation of the age in which they 
live, than any that have gone before them ; 
above all, the principle from which they 
write, is itself, no doubt, of greater value 
and effect in moving the passions and de- 
termining the moral course of the readers 
over whom they acquire power. 

The readers of Byron, D’Israeli, Bulwer, 
and George Sand, are in a manner morally 
shaped by these authors, and whatever of 
individual pride, or of discontent with their 
own inferior condition, may have existed in 
them, is developed, strengthened, and made 
motive in them, by the reading of their 
favorite authors. The church may preach 
humility, the law may thunder obedience, 














formal society may frown disapprobation ; 
it is all in vain, while the spirit is roused, 
and the appetite sharpened, by the reading 
of such authors. 

The lower class of these writers, and 
who catch their spirit from the few supe- 
rior intellects, busy themselves with stir- 
ring up the poor and the ignorant against 
the rich and the powerful. Shops for the 
sale of cheap publications supply the masses 
of the people with inferior novels; while 
the theatres give only such dramatic 
exhibitions, such vaudevilles and melo- 
dramas, as impress the poor, the uneduca- 
ted, and the undisciplined, with a feeling 
of self-estimation, set off by a hatred of 
every species of control that does not ema- 
nate from the will of the individual him- 
self. The one great lesson which all read, 
is, that the spontaneous sentiment, the 
agreeable impulse of the moment, the dic- 
tate of the heart, unassisted by reason, or 
by considerations of the general good, is 
the great and truly divine law. In these 
productions, we are taught to admire the 
most violent exhibitions of passion, if they 
are sanctioned by a momentary feeling of 
compassion. Weakness, in itself despica- 
ble, is made a merit. 

The lower orders of literary productions, 
in every age, are but exaggerated imitations 
of their betters of the same age. Thus the 
inferior play-writers of Shakspeare’s and 
Ben Jonson’s day, exaggerate the charac- 
teristics of Shakspeare and Jonson. In- 
stead of courage, their heroes have only 
ferocity ; the generous faults of youth de- 
generate into libertinism ; freedom of con- 
versation becomes grossness of language ; 
and ladies and gentlemen are made to talk 
like sharpers and kitchen maids. Still 
more remarkable are the exaggerations of 
the play-writers of the school of Congreve. 
With these dramatists the gentleman is 
absolutely confounded with the roué and 
the court sponge: and so, in our day, we 
have our Byron, our Carlysle, and our 
D’Israeli, flashing gleams of the most bril- 
liant virtues through their pages, which 
the inferior imitator, imitating coarsely, 
daubs in colors of blood. 

Respectable people are probably, in gen- 
eral, but little aware of the enormous quan- 
tity of pamphlet fiction that is poured from 
the press, and overflows the entire conti- 
nent. Dozens of novels appear at the be- 
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ginning of the month ; and at the end of it 
egin already to be forgotten. As far as 
we have examined them, they have the one 
tone of sentimentality, and that character- 
istic of the age, the setting at defiance, or 
the eluding of moral restramt. Attending 
these and flying side by side with them, go 
forth innumerable moral tales ; good stories 
for good children, and that anomaly in 
literature, religious novels,—a species of 
writings which endeavor to amuse us while 
they scourge us—a mixture of roses and 
thunder, in which, if the thunder is heard 
the roses are not seen, and if the roses are 
perceived the thunder is not heard. 

To quarrel with a weak character for 
producing a weak novel,—to be angry with 
an immoral author because his works re- 
flect himself, would be an equal injustice 
and folly: while the age is ferocious, cor- 
rupt, and revolutionary, that is to say, 
while great numbers of men, more or less 
educated, and talented men, are wicked, 
corrupt, and chaotic in their own lives, no 
censorship of the press, nor refinement of 
public opinion, can do more than enforce 
a certain outward propriety and decency 
of expression. It were folly, indeed, in 
the moralist to run a tilt against wri- 
ters, because they paint, in lively col- 
ors, the fooleries and insanities of hu- 
man nature, without adding that com- 
pensation of moral dignity, that glimpse of 
reason which ensures the immortality of 
the truly great writer. How can it be oth- 
erwise with them? The weak hand can- 
not lift the heavy weight. Where there is 
merely wit, intellect and imagination in 
the man, there will be merely wit, intellect 
and imagination sporting in his work, and 
not a vestige will appear there of qualities 
which have neither force nor place in him. 
When the etherial blue is taken from the 
beam of white light, the beam is of a heat- 
ed orange color, glaring and monotonous ; 
and when the moral tone is absent from the 
genius of a writer, the color of his work 
lacks softness and atmosphere—it is raw, 
hot, coarse, monotonous. 

When, on the other hand, the warm 
stain of passion is discharged from the 
work, and the proper mediocrity of yellow 
diffused over it, it is both cold and uninvi- 
ting. It is unnecessary, after forcing the 
figure so far, to add that a perfect work of 
fiction will carry in its effect as well the 








one color as the other; that the one will 
be only locally and momentarily distin- 

ishable from the other ; that the catastro- 
phe of the work will be a justification both 
of nature and of reason, not separately, but 
together. 

Each passion and faculty, in its natural 
sphere, is just and perfect; but as human 
nature is a combination of many faculties, 
and shows the play of many passions, there 
is required a governing power to restrain 
and keep them at their duty. How shall 
the novelist obtain immortality, if he is 
himself a mass of corrupt desires and un- 
governed passions; or how can he impart 
to a story the color of experiences of which 
his life, and even his imagination are 
void ? 

Have we then discovered the true secret 
of immortality in authorship ? the secret 
even of a respectable popularity only ? 
Such is our conviction. There are living 
writers in America whose style of English 
is at times, perhaps, more pure and _har- 
monious than Addison’s ; but because they 
have not the moral element, the power, 
which merely to name, destroys its value in 
a work of art, because they have not that 
secret regulative principle in themselves, 
or in their works, neither they nor their 
writings shall ever be respectable, much less 
immortal. 

What quality is it that so charms us in 
the writings of Irving and Addison, of 
Goldsmith and Lamb? Is it merely the 
humour of these writers, the smoothness of 
their style, or the subject on which they 
write ? Certainly it is not the choice of 
subject which gives them their charm, for 
we delight most in them when they were 
handling the most ridiculous subjects, and 
describing the most contemptible charac- 
ters. 

The ch: acters described by Goldsmith, 
in the Vie:.> of Wakefield, do not inspire 
as much respect, though they are drawn as 
gentlemen and ladies, as some of Dickens’ 
grotesque delineations. The art of Gold- 
smith, or rather the moral power of Gold- 
smith, employing the literary art as its in- 
strument, sets forth the faults and even the 
rogueries .f his characters, when they have 
any charact2r—for sometimes like the lib- 
ertine squire in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
they are mere Whiskerandos, such men of 
straw, as every novelist must use—in a 
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licht which moves our mirth and our pity, | 
while at the same time it reminds us of 
something better in the man. It was a re- | 
mark of Goethe’s, that there was no fault or | 
foible of human nature which he could not | 
feel compassion for, through his own experi- | 
ence, (that perhaps was his meaning, though | 
not his language, ) and in this great and gen- | 
erous writer the sign of immortality is legi- | 
ble in the dignity and compassion with 
which he handles his inferior persons, both 
in drama and in story. 

We believe we are justified therefore in 
ascribing the traits of immortality to the | 
admirable writers whom we have grouped 
together above, observing with what an ex- | 
quisite art they rescue human nature from 
its meanest weaknesses, and teach us to 
love and even to respect the person whom 
they seem at the instant to be describing 
in colors of ridicule. 

There is nothing remarkable in the early | 
life of Goldsmith, beyond the incidents 
which often follow the career of a good na- 
tured and thoughtless man of humor and 
talent. 

The anecdotes of his early life are 
familiar to every reader. In college he | 
committed no great faults; his errors were | 
those of thoughtlessness. His situation at | 
the University was severely trying to his | 
pride. His father, a poor country clergyman, | 
of Pallasmore, in the county of Longford, in | 
Ireland, was obliged to enter him as a sizer, | 
or poor scholar, to be taught and boarded | 
gratuitously, and paying but a very small | 
sum for his room. It is expected, in re- | 
turn for these advantages, which, in gen- | 
eral, prove to be the most serious disad- | 
vantages which the student can encounter, 
that while he sustains the dignity of schol- | 
arship, and the manners of a gentleman, | 
that he will perform the duties of a menial | 
—a situation to be filled successfully and | 
honorably by no character under the rank | 
of a hero or a saint; in neither of which 
we are at liberty to place poor Goldsmith. 

“He was obliged,” says Mr. Irving, his 
biographer, ‘ to sweep part of the courts in 
the morning, to carry up dishes from the 
kitchen to the fellows’ table, and to wait 
in the hall, until that body had dined. 
His very dress marked the inferiority of 
the poor student to his happier class- 
mates. 

“We can conceive nothing more odious | 





early introduced into this country. 
_ scholar, named in our institutions, a charity 
| student, or sometimes, though improperly, 


or ill-judged, than these distinctions which 
attached the idea of degradation to poverty, 
and placed the indigent youth of merit be- 
low the worthless minion of fortune. 

“* It was with the utmost repugnance that 


| Godsmith entered college in this capacity. 


His shy and sensitive nature was affected 
by the inferior station he was to hold 
among his gay and opulent fellow students, 


_and he became, at times, moody and de- 
| spondent. 


A recollection of these early 
misfortunes induced him in after years, 


'most strongly to dissuade his brother 


Henry, the clergyman, from sending his 
son to college on the like footing. ‘If 


| he has ambition,’ wrote Goldsmith, ‘ strong 
’ ’ 4 


passions, and an exquisite sensibility of con- 


tempt, do not send him there unless you 
have no other trade for him except your 
| own.’ ”? 


The system of menial scholarship, derived 
from the ancient monastic institutions, and 
perpetuated in the British Universities, was 


The 


a beneficiary—a benefit being a very dif- 
ferent thing from a charity studentship, in 
more senses than one—is sometimes re- 
quired to perform the menial service of the 
college, to ring bells, to make fires, to 
sweep out recitation rooms, and in various 
ways to make himself useful to the tutor. 
He is too frequently looked upon by the 
less considerate portion of the faculty, in 
virtue of his position, as a dependent, as 
one whose duty it is to be a spy upon the 
conduct of his fellow students, and, if ques- 
tioned, an informer against them. He is 
usually a dull, but a diligent scholar, and 
endeavors to make up in industry and ap- 
plication what he lacks in respectability 
and credit. He is consequently odious, in 
a variety of senses, to his more liberal and 
fortunate fellows. His destiny is usually the 
church; and it is sometimes expected of him, 
if he does not become a clergyman, or a mis- 
sionary, that he will refund the money that 
has been advanced for his education. He 
must be “ hopefully pious,” which by most 
creeds, is a condition, in which the power 
of God and the Holy Spirit alone can place 
him ; and as an open testimony and proof 
of this secret relationship with his Creator, 
he is expected to give a punctual attend- 
ance upon all the services of the church. 
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Thus pressed, on all sides, by the hardest 
conditions which could be invented by the 
tempter of mankind, in his most subtle and 
ingenious moods; required to practice, 
simultaneously, the manners of leisure, and 
the duties of servitude; to exercise the 
virtue of a monk, and receive contempt 
instead of veneration for his reward ; to be, 
at the same time, exercising a free and hope- 
ful piety, under the condition that if he 
ceases to do so, he has $500 to pay ; com- 
pe ‘led to associate with, and to be, to all 
intents and purposes, on a social level with 
those below whom he is effectually degra- 
ded—for notwithstanding liberty and equal- 
ity, there is such a thing as degradation— 
is it wonderful, under such trials, that the 
charity student turns out either a hero or 
asneak? A man hardened to the endu- 
rance and fortitude of martyrdom, or beaten, 
pecked, and maimed, like a quail among 
cocks, every grain of spirit and humanity 
beaten out of him, to take refuge hence- 
forth under the aprons of lady-patron- 
esses ? 

And what need for such a system? 
Why, for the few hundred dollars, saved 
in monkish parsimony, should the generous 
spirit of the scholar, who, of all men, must 
work with a free mind and an untroubled 
spirit, be so broken and trampled on? 
Or, if the chureh herself be a cure, and 
in the spirit of a true conservatism, we re- 
gard the ministry of Christ as the sole 
moral power that is left to us in the repub- 
lic, as the hope and refuge of an age dark- 
ened by revolutions, why should considera- 
tions of parsimony, or of a merely merean- 
tile character—-as, that money should be paid 
in labor,—why should such considerations 
prevent still higher ones from affecting us, 
—as, that possibly, since the church is em- 
bodied in the ministry, if the liberty and 
spirit of the ministry is broken and made a 
scorn and a slave before the rich, the influ- 
ence of the church, and her respectability 
will be thereby diminished. 

Let the charity scholarship be then uncon- 
ditioned and independent: let it not, ever, be 
attached to the scholar as a liability, but 
come to him, like an hereditament, to 
which, while he enjoys it, his right is abso- 
lute. 

A natural consequence of Goldsmith’s 
poverty, and of the tyranny of his tutor, 
which is spoken of by all his biographers, 
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was that he sank into despondency, and to 
conceal from himself the agonies of his 
mind, he committed several excesses, and 
violated the college rules. However, on 
the 27th of February, 1749, O.S., he 
graduated a Bachelor of Arts. 

“He was free,” says his biographer, 
“from college rule, that emancipation so 
ardently coveted by the thoughtless stu- 
dent, and which too generally launches him 
amid the eares, the hardships and _ vicissi- 
tudes of life.” 

It is from Mr. Irving, the successful au- 
thor, that we have the above observation; 
what then shall be said of college life 
by the unsuccessful author, struggling 
through a life of unremunerated and unad- 
mired literary labor ? 

“Edmund Burke was a fellow-student 
with Goldsmith at the college : neither the 
statesman nor the poet gave promise of 
their future celebrity ; though Burke cer- 
tainly surpassed his contemporary in indus- 
try and application ; and evinced more dis- 
position for self-improvement, associating 
himself with a number of his fellow stu- 
dents in a debating club, in which they 
discussed literary “topics, and exercised 
themselves in composition.” We have 
heard it remarked by a gentleman, who 
was a contemporary of our famous defend- 
er of the wrong, John C. Calhoun, that 
he evinced in college the traits that have 
attended him through life. It is said of 
him, that in debate, he was, even then, as 
if too conscious of. great abilities, fond of 
undertaking the defence of the’ weaker 
side ; perhaps in morals, as in war, it is a 
crime to defend an untenable post. 

Goldsmith applied for orders, but was re- 
jected, says his biographer, by the Bishop 
of Elfin, because of his whimsical partiali- 
ty for gay clothes. ‘ He had ever a pas- 
sion for clothing his sturdy but awkward 
little person in gay colors ; and on this sol- 
emn occasion, when it was supposed his garb 
would be of suitable gravity, he appeared 
luminously arrayed in scarlet breeches.” 
He was rejected by the Bishop. The 
scarlet breeches are said to have been the 
fundamentai objection to his taking orders. 
A black suit, and a demure countenance 
went against his conscience, perhaps, as an 
inconsistency; for through the whole of 
his career, his honesty and his oddity were 
of a piece with each other. It some- 
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times affects one in his writings, as though 
too gay and social for the subject. 


took passage for America, and as might 
be expected, after he had paid his passage, 
the ship sailed without him. 

Then follows the chapter of his travels ; 
a passage of his life from which he collect- 
ed much of the humorous and moral ex- 
perience which is transmitted to us in his 
works. After two years spent in roving 
about the continent, subsisting often upon 
charity, or, to dignify it by a better title, 
upon the hospitality of such as were ready 
to befriend the homeless wanderer, he 
landed at Dover, in 1756, without money, 
without friends, and without the prospect 
of a business. 

Before passing to his literary life, it 
should be mentioned, however, that his as- 
sociates, during the years of his absence, 
were not always mean or insignificant. 
During a brief sojourn in Paris, he made 
the acquaintance of Voltaire: “ As a com- 
panion,”’ 2 ia he, “* no man ever exceeded 
Voltaire, when he pleased to lead the con- 
versation, which, however, was not always 
the case. 
disliked or despised, few could be more re- 
served than he; but when he was warmed 
in discourse, and got over a hesitating man- 
ner, which sometimes he was subject to, it 
was rapture to hear him ; his meagre vi- 
sage seemed insensibly to gather beauty ; 
every muscle in it had meaning, and his 
eye beamed with unusual brightness. The 
person who writes this memoir,’ continues 
he, “*remembers to have seen him in ase- 
lect company of wits, of both sexes, at 
Paris, when the subject happened to turn 
upon English taste and learning. 
nelle, (then nearly a hundred years old,) 
who was of the party, and who, being unac- 
quainted with the language or authors of 
the country he undertook to condemn, 


both. Diderot, who liked the English, 
and knew something of their literary pre- 


tensions, attempted to vindicate their po- | 


etry and 
abilities. 


learning, but with unequal 


pute : and they were surprised at the silence 


mer part of the night, particularly as the 


| till three in the morning. 


In company which he either | 


| extreme annoyance. 


| without success. 
The company quickly perceived | 
that Fontenelle was superior in the dis- | 
_ upon that class of dealers. 
which Voltaire had preserved, all the for- | 


| conversation happened to turn upon his fa- 
the author appeared in a dress of style | 


vorite topics. Fontenelle continued his 


| triumph until about twelve o’clock, when 
After his rejection by the Bishop, he | 


Voltaire appeared at last roused from his 
reverie ; his whole frame seemed animated ; 


he began his defence with the utmost de- 
| fiance mixed with spirit, and now and then 
_ let fall the finest strokes of raillery upon 


his antagonist; and his harangue lasted 
1 must confess, 
that, whether from national partiality, or 
from the elegant sensibility of his manner, 
I never was so charmed, nor did | ever re- 
member so absolute a victory as he gained 


_ in this dispute.” 


It has been usual to stigmatize Voltaire 


as the enemy and reviler of every thing 


truly grand and noble; however unfortu- 
nate he was in his religious sentiments, it 


| is still necessary to defend him against the 


charge of insensibility to the sublime and 
beautiful. 

‘¢ After his landing in England we find 
Goldsmith,” says his biographer, ‘* launch- 
ed on the great metropolis, or rather drift- 


| ing about its streets, at night, in the 


gloomy month of February, with but a 
few half-pence in his pocket.” 

His next appearance is that of an usher 
to a school, a situation in which he suffered 
Then follows a con- 
nection with a periodical review. In this 


situation he had to write daily from nine 


o'clock until two, and often throughout 
the day; whether in the vein or not, and 
on subjects dictated by his task-master 
however foreign to his taste; he and his 


_employer, however, very soon quarrelled ; 
_and being now known in the publishing 
_ world, Goldsmith began to find casual em- 
_ployment in various 
Fonte- | 


quarters ; among 
others, he wrote occasionally for the Lite- 


_rary Magazine, a periodical conducted by 


Mr. John Newbury, a good natured gen- 
tleman famous for his children’s books ; 


of him Goldsmith says that he was not 
with a spirit truly vulgar, began to revile | 


only the friend of children but the friend 


' of all mankind. 


Besides his literary job-work, Gold- 
smith now also attempted medieal practice 
His experience with 
booksellers drew from him, in various parts 
of his works, several strictures 
In his enquiry 
into the state of polite literature, he says, 
“The author, unpatronized by the great, 


severe 
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has naturally recourse to the bookseller. 
There cannot, perhaps, be a combination 
more prejudicial to taste than this; it is 
the interest of the one to allow as little for 
the writing, and for the other to write as 
much as possible; accordingly, tedious 
compilations and periodical magazines are 
the result of their joint endeavors: In 
these circumstances, the author bids adieu 
to fame ; writes for bread; and for that 
imagination is seldom called in; he 
sits down to address the muse with the 
most phlegmatic apathy, and, as we are 
told of the Russian, courts his mistress by 
falling asleep in her lap.” 

Of the author, Goldsmith adds that he 
is a child of the public in all respects. 
“His simplicity exposes him to all the in- 
siduous approaches of cunning ; his sensi- 
bility to the slightest invasions of contempt. 
Though possessed of fortitude to stand un- 
auae the expected burst of an earth- 
quake, yet of feelings so exquisitely poig- 
nant, as to agonize under the slightest dis- 
appointment. Broken rest, tasteless meals, 
and causeless anxieties, shorten life, and 
render it unfit for active employments ; 
prolonged vigils and intense application, 
still farther contract his span, and make 
his time glide insensibly away.” 

The story of the author’s wrongs and 
misery, in our day, does not much differ 
from that of his predecessors. If years of 
unrequited labor have worn out his consti- 
tution and his hopes, his is not always the 
gratification of thinking that others shall 
reap the benefit after him. Perhaps, as 
frequently happens, his manuscripts lie upon 
the shelf for want of a publisher; the la- 
bor of twenty years may be thrown away 
ina moment; or perhaps, through some 
stiffness or pedantry of manners, contract- 
ed through the severity of toil, and the 
workings of anxiety upon an over-tasked 
frame, he fails to make friends, and to in- 
spire confidence ; perhaps as a periodical 
writer, instead of leading, he must follow 
the public taste ; every action of his life— 
for the actions of an author are his wri- 
tings, must belie his conscience: if, b 
throwing himself out boldly upon the 
world, he acquires notoriety, he is at once 
surrounded by false friends and subtle en- 
emies, who s2ek, in every way, to make 
their advantage out of his inexperience and 
credulity. 





To ask for the patronage of the great, 
which poor Goldsmith scorned as much as 
he pretended to admire it, has become 
in our day, a point of ridicule against an 
author. He cannot venture to look for pa- 
tronage to those substitutes for the great, 
in these democratic times, namely, the 
rich ; who for the most part have neither 
leisure nor inclination to extend attentions 
to the struggling tribe of authors. They 
have their revenge. The society which 
despises them they labor to destroy ; and 
wish to substitute for it, a society of 
their own imagination. Authors and 
editors, poor as they are, are pulling mon- 
archs from their thrones, and, by a steady 
and well-directed fire of ridicule, have 
torn away the prestige of aristocracy. The 
day is coming fast, when the literary and 
the political character, will become coin- 
cident, as they were in the old time. 

The most interesting passage of Gold- 
smith’s life began with his acquaintance 
with Dr. Johnson, and through him, with 
Burke, Garrick, and Reynolds. 

Mr. Irving, with his usual good nature, has 
rescued Goldsmith from the appearance of an 
ignominious dependence upon Dr. Johnson, 
and has given him altogether a much more 
dignified social position than any other of his 
biographers have done. 

“The conversation of Dr. Johnson,” 
says Dr. Percy, “is strong and clear, and 
may be compared to an antique statue, 
where every vein and muscle is distinct 
and clear.” “Such,” says Mr. Irving, 
“was the colloquial giant with which Gold- 
smith’s celebrity, and his habits of intima- 
cy, brought him into continual comparison ; 
conversation, grave, discursive, and dispu- 
tatious, such as Johnson excelled and de- 
lighted in, was to him a severe task ; and 
he never was good at a task of any kind,” 
(a remark, by the by, which it 1s hardly 
fair to make of a man who accomplished 
so many wearisome literary jobs as were 
finished, and elegantly finished too, by 
Goldsmith). ‘ He had not, like Johnson 
a vast fund of acquired facts to draw upon ; 
nor a retentive memory to furnish them 
forth when wanted. He could not, like 
the great lexicographer, mould his ideas, 
and balance his period while talking. He 
had a flow of ideas, but it was apt to be 
hurried and confused; and, as he said of 
himself, he had contracted a hesitating and 
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disagreeable manner of speaking. He 
used to say that he always argued best 
when he argued alone ; that is to say, he 
could master a subject in his study with 
his pen in his hand; but when he came 
into company he grew confused, and was 
unable to talk about it. Johnson made a 
remark concerning him to somewhat of the 
same purport: ‘no man,” said he, * is 
more foolish than Goldsmith when he has 
not a pen in his hand, or more wise when 
he has.” A remark, under favor, more 
foolish than any recorded of Gold- 
smith himself; that is to say, if it be ad- 
mitted a folly to sacrifice the entire merit 
andsubstance of a remark to an antithetical 
point ; nor is there, to speak with exact- 
ness, any remark recorded of Goldsmith in 
his conversations to which, however simple, 
the charge of folly can be applied. If the 
innocent confidence with which he betray- 
ed the secret movements of his heart, is to 
be called folly, then indeed Goldsmith was 
a fool; but it is necessary to be careful, be- 


what is meant by folly and a fool ; 
easy to suffer such remarks to pass as seem to 


on, without knowing how he is to get off. 
His genius is great, but his knowledge is 
small; as they say of a generous man, it is 
a pity he is not rich, we may say of Gold- 
smith, it is a pity he is not knowing. He 
would not keep his knowledge to himself ; : 
and on another occasion he observes, 
‘ Goldsmith, rather than not talk, will talk 
of what he knows himself to be ignorant, 
which can only end in exposing him ; if 
in company with two founders, he would 
fall a talking on the method of making 
cannon; though both of them would soon 
see that he did not know what metal a can- 
non is made of;? and again: ‘ Goldsmith 
should not be forever attempting to shine 
in conversation ; he has not temper for it, 
he is so much mortified when he fails. Sir, 
a game of jokes is composed partly of 
skill, partly of chance; a man may be 
beat, at times, by one who has not the 
tenth part of his’ wit. Now Goldsmith, 


putting himself against another, is like a 
| man laying a hundred to one, who cannot 
fore applying this term to any man, to know | 


for it is | 


. . . | 
imply wisdom in ourselves, when they real- 


ly imply malignity and conceit. 


versation ; and yet it may be said of him, 


in his own manner, that his ambition of 


shining, carried him in advance of truth ; 


Dr. John- | 
son had the re put ition of wisdom in con- | 


and that he was never less wise than when | 


he made his wisest remarks. 
predominate, 
convince, he frightened his auditors; and 
instead of opening the book of knowledge 
to their understandings, he hurled it at 
their heads. 

“Yet with all this conscious deficiency,” 
says Mr. Irving, 


Aiming to 
he domineered; aiming to 


spare the hundred ; it is not worth a man’s 
while ; a man should not lay a hundred to 
one, unless he can easily spare it, though 
he has a hundred chances for him ; he can 
get but a guinea, and he may lose a 
hundred. Goldsmith is in this st: ite ; when 
he contends, if he gets the better, it isa 
very little addition to a man of his literary 
reputation ; if he does not get the better, 
he is miserably vexed.’ ”’ 

These remarks of Dr. Johnson, 
upon his conversational antagonist and 
friend, if they have any meaning at all, 


| apply as thoroughly to himself as to Dr. 


ually getting involved in colloquial contests | 


with Johnson, and other prime talkers of 
the literary Circle. He felt that he had 
become a notoriety ; that he had entered 
the lists, and was expected to make fight ; 
so, with that heedlessness which character- 
ized him in every thing else, he dashed on 
at a venture ; trusting to chance in this, 
as in other things, and hoping occasionally 
to make a lucky hit. Johnson perceived 
his hap-hazard temerity, but gave him no 
credit for the real diffidence which lay at 
bottom. ‘The misfortune of Goldsmith 
in conversation,’ said he, ‘ is this ; he goes 
VOL. IV. NO. V. NEW SERIES. 





Goldsmith, with the single exception of the 
difference of their knowledge. If conver- 


, sation in jest is composed partly of skill 
‘ “ . j 
* Goldsmith was contin- 


and partly of chance, then the Doctor was 
himself liable to fail in it; and it was with 
him as with Goldsmith ; that when he did 
not get the better he was miserably vexed, 
and what was worse, he usually fell to abu- 
sing his antagonist ; and when he did get the 
better, it was but a small addition to hisrep- 
utation ; so that Goldsmith might have said 
of Dr. Johnson, that he ought not forever to 
have been attempting to shine in conversa- 
tion ; that he had not the temper for it, but 
when he failed, fell into a passion with his 
antagonist. 

As for his remark that Goldsmith, rather 


| than not talk, would expose his ignorance, 
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it was only to say that he did not talk 
for the reputation of knowledge, but rather 
of sociality, wit and humor; and nothing 
could have been more intense than the con- 
trast of motives between himself and Dr. 
Johnson. The Doctor, filled with facts 
and definitions, and delighting in them for 
their own sake, talked with the precision 
of a lexicographer; and with as evident 
an intention of displaying his minute ac- 
quirements, as of overawing and terrifying 
his antagonist; his remarks were seldom 
sound, though almost always antithetical 
and witty. Goldsmith, on the other hand, 
entered into conversation from a feeling of 
sociality, and with a desire, not to set off 
the extent of his knowledge, but to show 
the sweetness and on hommie of kis 
sentiments ; but the instant he became en- 
tangled in the machinery of the Doctor’s 
antithetical fulling mill, he lost his self- 
possession and suffered his ideas to be bro- 
ken up; asa natural consequence he lost his 
temper. but did not, like his antagonist, fall 
to abusing those about him in consequence. 

In the regions of pure imagination he 
could soar with unruffled pinions, and strike 
the fluttering folly as it passed with uner- 
ring talons ; but with his wings clipped, and 
set in the conversational cock-pit, to kick 
and scuffle, to strike and parry, amid a war 
of syllogisms and contradictions, he made 
a sorry and a miserable figure. 

“The great lexicographer,” says Mr. 
Irving, ‘‘ spoiled by the homage of society, 
was still more prone than Goldsmith, to 
lose temper when the argumenit went against 
him: he could not brook appearing to be 
worsted ; but would attempt to bear down 
his adversary by the rolling thunder of his 
periods, and, when that failed, would be- 
come downright insulting. ‘There is no 
arguing with Johnson,’ said Goldsmith, 
‘for when his pistol misses fire, he knocks 
you down with the butt-end of it.’ ”” 

‘In several of the intellectual collisions 
recorded by Boswell, as triumphs of Dr. 
Johnson,” says Mr. Irving, ‘it really ap- 

rs to us that Goldsmith had the best, 
Poth of the wit and the argument; and 
especially of the courtesy and good nature. 
On one occasion he certainly gave Johnson 
a capital reproof, as to his own colloquial 
peculiarities. Talking of fables, Goldsmith 
observed that the animals introduced in 
them seldom talked in character ; ‘for in- 





stance,’ said he, ‘the fable of the little 
fishes who saw birds fly over their heads, 
and, envying them, petitioned Jupiter to be 
changed into birds; the skill consists in 
making them talk like fish.’ Just then 
observing that Dr. Johnson was shaking 
his sides and laughing, he immediately ad- 
ded, ‘why Dr. Johnson, this is not so easy 
as you seem to think; for if you were to 
make little fishes talk, they would talk like 
whales ?? 

‘* Goldsmith, in conversation, shone most 
when he least thought of shining ; when he 
gave up all effort to appear wise and learn- 
ed, or to cope with the oracular senten- 
tiousness of Johnson, and gave way to his 
natural impulses. Many a man delighted 
in these outpourings of a fertile fancy and a 
generous heart ; in his happy moods, Gold- 
smith had an artless simplicity and buoyant 
good humor, that led to a thousand amus- 
ing blunders and whimsical confessions, 
much to the entertainment of his intimates ; 
yet in his most thoughtless garrulity, there 


| was occasionally the gleam of the gold and 


the flash of the diamond.” 

Among the most agreeable passages in 
Goldsmith’s works, are his humorous 
sketches of the London clubs, of which he 
seems, at various periods of his life, to 
have been a constant frequenter. One of 
these was a shilling whist club, which held 
its meetings at the Devil Tavern, near 
Temple Bar: the company was of a famil- 
iar, unceremonious kind, delighting in that 
very questionable wit, which consist in play- 
ing off practical jokes upon each other: 
another was a comical club, somewhat in 
the style of the ‘ Three Jolly Pigeons.’ 

“‘ Songs, jokes, dramatic imitations, bur- 
lesque parodies, and broad sallies of humor,” 
says Mr. Irving, “‘ formed a contrast to the 
sententious morality, pedantic casuistry, and 
polished sarcasm of the learned circle: 
Here a huge tun of man, by the name of 
Gordon, used to delight Goldsmith, by 
singing the jovial song of Nottingham ale, 
and looking like a butt of it: here, too, a 
wealthy pig butcher, charmed no doubt by 
the mild philanthropy of The Traveller, 
aspired to be on the most sociable footing 
with the author; and here was Tom King, 
the comedian, recently risen to conse- 
quence by his performance of Lord Ogleby, 
in the new comedy of the Clandestine Mar- 
riage.” 
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Here, too, was Hugh Kelly, a persecu- 
tor and a critic of Goldsmith ; and in this 
club were found his hangers on and admi- 
rers; though from the anecdotes transmit- 
ted to us, we do not discover that even 
here, however much admired, he either 
predominated or dogmatized ; on the con- 
trary, the footing of his intercourse was 
thoroughly social and democratic. 

The production of his play, ‘“‘ The Good 
Natured Man,” in which the variety and 
excellence of the humor, and the grace and 
truthfulness of the characters have fully 
established for the author a title to dra- 
matie reputation, as it was one of the most 
exciting events of his life, is one also of 
the most interesting to his biographer, as it 
enlarged his circle of society, and gave him, 
in addition to his former notoriety, a very 
superior and desirable reputation. The 
production of a good comedy, in which the 
manners of well-bred and high-minded per- 
sons are set forth, together with the faults 
and foibles of their class, entitles its au- 
thor to asuperior place in the society which 
he deseribes ; and by the production of the 
good natured man, Goldsmith won it for 
himself, beyond the reach of envy. He 
had now become a literary lion: he was 
the associate of Johnson, Burke, Garrick, 
and other members of the famous literary 
club. 

And now ensued a partial reconciliation 
with Garrick, with whom he had long ago 
fallen into a coldness, through a literary 
pique. Through the intervention of friends, 
the play-writer and the actor were brought 
together, with much ceremony, by the 
friends of Goldsmith, in order that the 
“Good Natured Man” might be properly 
brought forward upon the stage. Gold- 
smith would make no sacrifice of honor to 
his interest; and Garrick acted with his 
usual coquetry: the consequence was a 
very serious delay, during which the author, 
for his daily support, undertook several lit- 
erary jobs. 

He now wrote his History of Rome, 
which is still read by young persons, 
though, perhaps, with little profit. When 
at length the piece was brought upon the 
stage, with a prologue by Johnson, it came 
within a little of failing utterly at the first 
presentation. Poor Goldsmith, it is said, 
left the theatre with his towering hopes 
completely cut down. 








“‘ He endeavored,” says Mr. Irving, ‘to 
hide his mortification, and even to assume 
an air of unconcern while among his asso- 
ciates ; but the moment he was alone with 
Dr. Johnson, in whose rough, but magnan- 
imous nature, he reposed unlimited confi- 
dence, he threw off all restraint, and gave 
way to an almost child-like burst of grief. 
Johnson, who had shown no want of sym- 
pathy at the proper time, saw nothing in 
the partial disappointment of over-rated 
expectations, to warrant such ungoverned 
emotions, and rebuked him sternly for what 
he termed a silly affectation; saying that— 
* No man should be expected to sympathize 
with the sorrows of vanity.’ ”’ 

Soon after, however, he entertained a 
company at which Dr. Johnson was pres- 
ent, with a particular and comic account of 
all his feeling, both during and after the 
presentation of the piece. 

“How he went, he said, to the 
literary club, after the failure of the 
piece; chatted gaily, as if nothing had 
gone amiss, and, to give a greater idea 
of his unconcern, sung a favorite comic 
song; ‘all this while,’ he adds, ‘I was suf- 
fering horrid tortures, and was excessively 
ill * * * * but they never perceived my 
not eating, nor suspected the anguish of my 
heart: but when all were gone except 
Johnson, I burst out crying, and even 
swore that | would never write again.’ ” 

Johnson was amazed at Goldsmith’s sim- 
plicity. 

*¢ All this, Doctor,” said he, rather drily, 
““] thought had been a secret between you 
and me; and | am sure I would not hawe 
said anything about it for the world.” 

The anecdote discovers, more tham any 
other that is related of Goldsmith, the pe- 
culiar genius, as well as faults of his mind 
not only as a man but an author; but 
we have always felt it a defect in his char- 
acters that we are continually pat in pain 
for their dignity. The exposure of their 
foibles is too unreserved, and proceeds 
too often from a deficiency in real strength ; 
while, in the eccentricities of a Don Quix- 
otte, and the oddities of a Sancho Pauza, 
there isareserve inthe one of gentlemanly 
pride, and in the other of practical sense, 
against which their follies are relieved, and 
a certain respect for them supported in the 
reader; while in the comedies of Shaks- 
peare and of Moliere, and we may add, in 
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the admirable Tuyfelsdroeck of Carlyle, and 
the Fixlein of Richter, a surpassing keen- 
ness and perspicacity shines in the author’s 
management, by which he shows us his 
own strength and wisdom, though humane- 
ly, through the weakness of that which he 
describes. 

In the Vicar of Wakefield, on the con- 
trary, the reader must throw aside his 
pride, and mingle with the persons of the 
story in a childish sympathy, which for- 
gives everything in behalf of kind hearted- 
ness. 

For his comedy of the “‘ Good Natured 
Man,” Goldsmith received about four hun- 
dred pounds from the theatre, and one 
hundred from his publisher ; a sum consid- 
erably exceeding, as expenses were in those 
times, the worth of $3,000. This was the 
largest sum which he had received for any 
single work. 

We find him now plunging into a vari- 
ety of expenses: he took expensive apart- 
ments, furnished them in elegant style, 
dressed in the mode, and in the most costly 
fashion, even to the putting of gold buttons 
upon his coat; gave dinners to Johnson, 
Reynolds, Perey, and others ; supper par- 
ties to young people of both sexes, to which 
were added rural parties for his friends of 
low life ; a course of extravagance which 
very soon ran him in debt, and drove him 
back to the trade of book making. When 
engaged in regular literary labor, it was his 
custom to find a pleasant summer retreat 
in the country, where he would retire for 
weeks and months together ; his recreation 
being then to stroll along the lanes and 
hedge-rows, meditating subjects to be 
wrought up at home. 

“ Much of the poem of the Deserted 
Village,”’ says Mr. Irving, “‘ was composed 
this summer, (1768,) in the course of soli- 
tary strolls about the green lanes and beau- 
tifully rural scenes of the neighborhood ; 
and thus, much of the softness and sweet- 
ness of English landscape, became blended 
with the ruder scenes of his childhood. It 
was in these lonely and subdued moments 
that he poured forth that homage of the 
heart, rendered, as it were, at the grave of 
his brother Henry, (who had that year 
died.) The picture of the village pastor 
in this poem, which we have already hinted, 
was taken in part from the character of his 
father, embodied likewise the recollections 





of his brother Henry; for the natures of 
the father and the son seem to have been 
identical: in the following lines, however, 
Goldsmith evidently contrasted the quiet, 
settled life of his brother, passed at home 
in the benevolent exercise of the chris- 
tian duties, with his own restless, vagrant 
career. 


‘Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor ere had changed, nor wished tu change his 


place.’ 
And again— 


‘At church with meek and unaffected grace 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth, from his lips, prevailed with double 
sway, 

And fools who came to scoff, remained to pray, 


And again— 


Even children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown to share the good man’s 
smile: 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 

Their weliare pleased him ard their cares dis- 
tressed. 


* * * * * a 


‘ And, asa bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.’ ” 


From the period of the publication of 
his great poem, may be dated the decline of 
Goldsmith’s happiness, and the rise of his 
more serious and permanent reputation. 
He did not, as he advanced in life, become 
more careful of his means ; his difficulties, 
on the contrary, seemed rather to increase 
upon him, in consequence of his efforts to 
appear fine in polished society, to which 
he was now freely introduced. He became 
acquainted with a family named Horneck, 
with whom he journeyed to Paris, soon af- 
ter the publication of the Deserted Village. 
His intercourse with the two Miss Horn- 
ecks, at whose home he was a frequent and 
a welcome guest, is at once the most agree- 
able and the most painful passage in his 
history ; and it is fully given by Mr. Irving, 
with all the peculiar elegancies of his style 
and manner of treating social topics ; but, 
as it was not our intention to give our rea- 
ders an abstract of the biography of Gold- 
smith, we may content ourselves with re - 
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ferring them to the volume of Mr. Irving, 
whose biography of this author is one of 
the most delightful and satisfactory which 
we have ever perused. The character of 
Goldsmith is defended, and cleared from 
every charge and stain of meanness, gross | 
vanity and vulgarity, fixed upon it by the 
envious and fulsome pencil of Boswell. 
We conclude, therefore, with the conelu- 
ding chapter of Mr. Irving, as it would be 


in vain to attempt a more complete and | 


elegant eulogium upon his favorite author. 
‘“* How comes it,”’ says a recent and in- 

genious critic, “ that in all the miry paths 

of life which he had trod, no speck ever 


sullied the robe of his modest and graceful | 


muse. How amidst all that love of infe- 
rior company, which never to the last for- 
sook him, did he keep his genius so free 
from every touch of vulgarity ? 

“We answer that it was owing to the 
innate purity and goodness of his nature ; 
there was nothing in it that assimilated to 
vice and vulgarity. Though his circum- 
stances often compelled him to associate 
with the poor, they never could betray him 
into companionship with the depraved. 
His relish for humor and for the study of 
character, as we have before observed, 
brought him often into convivial company 
of a ‘vulgar kind ; but he discriminated be- 
tween their vulgarity and their amusing 
qualities, or rather wrought from the w hole 
those familiar features of life which form 
the staple of his most popular writings. 

“Much, too, of this intact purity of 
heart may be ascribed to the lessons of his 
infancy under the paternal roof; to the 
gentle, benevolent, elevated, unworldly 
maxims of his father, who ‘passing rich 
with forty pounds a year,’ infused a spirit 
into his child which riches could not de- 
prave nor poverty degrade. Much of his 
boyhood, too, had been passed in the house- 
hold of his uncle, the amiable and gener- 
ous Contarine ; where he talked of litera- 
ture with the good pastor, and practised 
music with his daughter, and delighted 
them both by his juvenile attempts at po- 
etry. These early associations breathed a 
grace and refinement into his mind and 
tuned it up, after the rough sports on the 
green, or the frolics at the tavern. These 
led him to turn from the roaring glees of 
the club, to listen to the harp of “his cousin 


Jane ; and from the rustic triumph of | the kind of society he craves. 


/ really had any religious feeling. 








‘throwing sledge,’ to a stroll with his flute 
along the pastoral banks of the Inny. 
“The gentle spirit of his father walked 
with him through life, a pure and virtuous 
monitor ; and in all the vicissitudes of his 
career, we find him ever more chastened 
in mind by the sweet and holy recollec- 


_ tions of the home of his infancy. 


“It has been questioned whether he 
Those 
who raise the question have never consid- 
ered well his writings ; his Vicar of Wake- 


field, and his pictures of the Village Pas- 
| tor, present religion under its most endear- 
| ing forms, and with a feeling that could 


only flow from the deep convictions of the 
heart. When his fair travelling compa- 
nions at Paris urged him to read the Chureh 
Service on a Sunday, he replied that ‘ he 
was not worthy to do it.” He had seen in 
early life the sacred offices performed by 
his father and his brother, with a solemni- 
ty which had sanctified them in hismemory ; 
how could he presume to undertake such 
functions? His religion has been called 
in question by Johnson and Boswell: he 
certainly had not the gloomy hypochon- 
driacal piety of the one, nor the babbling- 
mouth piety of the other; but the spirit of 
Christian charity breathed forth in his wri- 
tings and illustrated in his conduct, give 

us reason to believe he had the indwelling 
religion of the soul. 

** We have made sufficient comments ia 
the preceding chapters on his conduct in 
elevated circles of literature and fashion. 
The fairy gifts which took him there, were 
not accompanied by the gifts and gracec 
necessary to sustain him in that artificial 
sphere. He can neither play the learned 
sage with Johnson, nor the fine gentleman 
with Beauclere: though he has a mind re- 
plete with wisdom and natural shrewdness, 
and a spirit free from vulgarity. The blun- 
ders of a fertile but hurried intellect, and 
the awkward display of the student assu- 
ming the man of fashion, fix on him a 
character for absurdity and vanity which, 
like the charge of lunacy, is hard to dis- 
prove, however weak the grounds of the 
charge and strong the facts in opposition 
to it. 

“In truth, he is never truly in his place 
in these learned and fashionable circles, 
which talk and live for display. _It is not 
His heart 
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yearns for domestic life ; it craves familiar, 
confiding intercourse, family firesides, the 
guileless and happy company of children ; 
these bring out the heartiest and sweetest 
sympathies of his nature. 

““¢ Had it been his fate,’ says the critic 
we have already quoted, ‘to meet a wo- 
man who could have loved him, despite his 
faults, and respected him despite his foi- 
bles, we cannot but think that his life and 
his genius would have been concentrated, 
his craving self-love appeased, his pursuits 
more settled, his character more solid. A 
nature like Goldsmith’s, so affectionate, so 
confiding—so susceptible to simple, inno- 
cent enjoyments—so dependent on others 
for the sunshine of existence, does not 
flower if deprived of the atmosphere of 
home. 

“The cravings of his heart in this res- 
pect are evident, we think, throughout his 
career; and if we have dwelt with more 
significancy than others, upon his inter- 
course with the beautiful Horneck family, 
it is because we fancied we could detect, 
amid his playful attentions to one of its 
members, a lurking sentiment of tender- 
ness, kept down by a conscious poverty and 
a humiliating idea of personal defects. A 
hopeless feeling of this kind—the last a 
man would communicate to his friends— 
might account for much of that fitfulness 
of conduct, and that gathering melancholy, 
remarked, but not comprehended by his 
associates, during the last year or two of 
his life; and may have been one of the 
troubles of the mind which aggravated his 
last illness, and only terminated with his 
death. 

“We shall conclude these desultory re- 





marks, with a few which have been used 
by us on a former occasion. From the 
general tone of Goldsmith’s biography, it 
is evident that his faults, at the worst, were 
but negative, while his merits were great 
and decided. He was no one’s enemy but 
his own ; his errors, in the main, inflicted 
evil on none but himself, and were so 
blended with humorous, and even affecting 
circumstances, as to disarm anger and con- 
ciliate kindness. Where eminent talent is 
united to spotless virtue, we are awed and 
dazzled into admiration, but our admira- 
tion is apt to be cold and reverential; 
while there is something in the harmless 
infirmities of a good and great, but erring 
individual, that pleads touchingly to our 
nature ; and we turn more kindly towards 
the object of our idolatry, when we find 
that, like ourselves, he is mortal and is 
frail. The epithet so often heard, and in 
such kindly tones, of ‘poor Goldsmith,’ 
speaks volumes. Few, who consider the 
real compound of admirable and whimsi- 
eal qualities which form his character, 
would wish to prune away its eccentrici- 
ties, trim its luxuriance, and clip it down 
to the decent formalities of rigid virtue. 
‘ Let not his frailties be remembered,’ said 
Johnson ; ‘ he was a very great man.’ But 
for our part, we rather say ‘ Let them be 
remembered,’ since their tendency is to 
endear ; and we question whether he him- 
self would not feel gratified in hearing his 
reader, after dwelling with admiration on 
the proofs of his greatness, close the vol- 
ume with the kind-hearted phrase, so fond- 
ly and familiarly ejaculated, of ‘ Poor 
Go.psmitH,’” 
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ECONOMY OF BANKING, CREDIT, AND CURRENCY. 


In a previous number* we reviewed the 
system of banking in operation in the 
State of New York, so far as it aimed to 
provide security for the redemption of 
bank issues of paper money, and suggested 
the application of that principle to the finan- 
ces of the federal government. Since the 
publication of that article, the topics pre- 
sented in it have been variously discussed in 
different sections of the country, and a dis- 
position has been evinced to take into 
consideration the propriety of adopting the 
system there presented. 

It is not our present purpose to present 
anew the subject, treated in our former 
number, either to develope more fully its 
practical bearings or to urge the impor- 
tance of its adoption. To that class of 
minds who are ready to adopt well consid- 
ered plans of improving those systems that 
exist among us, however imperfect or dis- 





jointed they may appear to be, the presen- | 


tation of a plan so simple and obviously 
effective, carries with it a force of convic- 
tion to which the most elaborate analysis 


and the most fervent advocacy can add | 


nothing. 
But there are those who have thought 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


much, if not profoundly, on the subject of | 
| wheel, the lever and the wedge, the ma- 


eredit and banking, who deem any im- 
provement engrafted upon the present sys- 


tem, as hurtful to the precise extent, that | 
as an improvement it ought to be deemed | § 1 ) ry W! : 
ing with a certain self-direction, without 


valuable, inasmuch as it tends to postpone 


the period of its radical overthrow. For those | 
with whom radicalism is a passion and not | 


a mere misdirection of the logical faculty, 
who strew their way from the cradle to the 


| against forms and complexities. 


grave, with wrecks, beginning with the | ' r ; 
_ductions of a vast genius, superior to hu- 
| man, and command his study and admi- 


toys and play-things of infancy, and end- 
ing with constitutions, no argument can 
supply the defects of nature or education. 


But happily much of the radicalism of the | 


day is merely a logical distemper, and to 





*American Review, February, 1849, under 


title of “A plan for improving the national | 
; Wes control, and surely he should understand 


finances.” 


which reason may address itself with a fair 
hope of being heard. 

The mathematical condition of mind, pe- 
culiar to this age, exhibits itself in a tenden- 
cy to reduce all systems toa series of simple 
and demonstrable propositions. That 
which constitutes an excellence in mechan- 
ics, the habitual direction of the attention 
to the simple and comprehensive powers 
from which the more refined and compli- 
cated movements are devolved, frequently 
misdirects the mind in the study of econo- 
mie science. In the one, that which is 
complex is derived, by variously combining 
powersand movements,simple in themselves, 
and in reality, only complex in the sense 
that the mind cannot, at a single instant of 
time, grasp the separate and combined op- 
eration of each, while in the other, com- 
plexity is the result of an infinite number 
and variety of forces, operating upon the 
production of every result. 

In mechanical science the mind begins 
with a simple proposition, and proceeds 
constructively to the production of the 
highest results, while in the uncertain sci- 
ences of which political economy may be 
reckoned, the foremost, this method is im- 
practicable, indeed, impossible. Beside the 


chine society reckons among its primary 
powers many moral forces, not to be gua- 
ged and coupled by arbitrary will, but act- 


the range of human control, and frequently 
of human observation. 

The spirit of the age has pronounced 
It does 
not place man in the presence of the pro- 


ration, but takes him to a vast engine 
room, and placing in his hand a lever, tells 
him that with it, the course of all things 
under the sun is controlled. It tells him 


| that institutions and religions are instru- 


ments of his invention, and subjects of his 
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the tools with which he works, or throw | 


them aside and invest others within his 
comprehension. It denies to him no attri- 
bute of power, save the origination of his 
own species, and a certain minor authority 
which nature, as his house-keeper, garn- 
ishing and fitting his terrestrial abode for 


his comfort and pleasure, exercises within | 


this his home and workshop. Since Luci- 
fer fell, such presumptuous beings as the 
modern philosophers have not existed. 

The approach to a philosophic compre- 
hension of the science of political econo- 


ent from this as wisdom is from ignorance. 
There are certain great principles to 


be borne in mind—all economic systems | 
have certain moral tendencies which it is as | 
legitimately their office to exert, as to ef- | 


fect those physical and immediate results 
which are the apparent objects of their in- 
stitution. 

Therefore, to adapt a system to the 
moral nature of man, is as essential as it is to 
construct it on such principles as to im- 
prove his physical condition. If it were 
otherwise, the argument so often used to 
vindicate tyranny that its subjects are better 
provided for in physical necessities and 
comforts, would be unanswerable. Again, 
let it be remembered that when experience 
has demonstrated the utility of a certain 
expedient, a fact has been ascertained 
which must have its place and weight in 
science, and if it is inapplicable or untrue 
to any theory of the subject, the theory 
gives way and not the fact. For certain 
expedients are as natural and as necessary 
by adaptation to the condition of man as 
the faculties he possesses; they indicate the 
laws of his state. 

Of this nature is credit, morally the pla- 
cing of faith and confidence by one in an- 
other, and physically the transfer of one’s 
possessions to another on the faith of a 
promise of a compensating return for them. 
Without exercising it man has never exis- 
ted and can never exist. It is the first 
law developed in infancy, and draws after 
it the social affections which have their 
origin in confidence, first exhibited toward 
them to whom we are the objects of care 
and solicitude, and with the perfecting of 
the reason drawing within its influence a 
widening range of objects. 

Mingling every where in the intercourse 





| tional beings. 
my, lies through a state of mind as differ- 
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of rational man with man, it is necessarily 
the great principle governing that inter- 
course, which has for its end the produc- 
tion by his industry of those things of 
which his nature has need for its susten- 
ance. 

Credit is the great law of industrial in- 
tercourse. It is the result of the moral 
nature of man bearing upon his physical 
labors, and gives to his labors a moral tone, 
distinguishing them from and dignifying 
them above the labors of inferior and irra- 
It binds society together in 
mutual confidence and dependence, thus 


_ harmonizing in the common objects to 


which all legitimate institutions tend. 

We hear of friends and enemies of a 
credit system ; but it surely cannot be that 
there are any who desire the extirpation of 
confidence from the human bosom. It is 
not against the principle of credit that any 
sane man wars; but that which has been 


technically called the credit system, is 


sometimes the object of his aversion. Es- 
sentially, the credit system consists of a 
series of restrictions to the natural and 
unrestricted application of the principle, or 


| rather instinct of confidence, settled by 


long experience. Whether these limits 
are always set with due regard to the best 
interest of society, is a question for experi- 
mental solution, defying theoretic analysis. 
There is a reason running through this 
subject, ascertaming by fixed laws every 
result, but the question to be settled is 
whether the human mind possesses sufli- 
cient ubiquity to comprehend it. 

For the present we must be content to 
study this faintly illumined science by the 
aid of certain fixed facts, like beacon 
lights, set hither and thither to guide the 
mariner. And if we think more perfectly 
to illuminate the subject, we must not go 
about and extinguish the imperfect lights 
we already have, until by their aid we have 
set durable landmarks. 

Starting from the idea of credit as a 
moral instinct, we follow man into society 
and find the idea practically employed by 
a necessity inherent in his relations with 
other beings. He comes into the world 
naked and destitute—is sustained by affec- 
tion until the faculty of laboring for him- 
self is developed—thence-forward he is 
thrown upon his own resources. He pos- 
sesses as yet only the faculty of labor, but 
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is without the means of employing that 
faculty. His instincts and his wants impel 
him to production. The question here 
arises of what does he stand m need—and 
how shall that want be supplied ? 

Man is ina peculiar though not alto- 
gether exclusive sense, as has been said, a 
tool using animal. Most inferior animals 
to a certain extent require material with 
which and upon which to exert those in- 
stincts which tend to sustain and perpetu- 
ate the life of their species; but the wants of 
man in this respect are as much greater as | 
his nature is more exalted than theirs. That 
which has already been produced out of | 
the abundant stores of nature, and remains 
unconsumed, in the various forms in which | 
labor has prepared it for future use, forms 
the store out of which he is to draw the 
means of employing his industrial power. 
This resource is capital, under which name 
may be also included those natural objects 
and productions which are the subjects of 
property. 

Out of it, the laborer is nourished until | 
the fruit of his labor is realized to him. | 
Out of it he is furnished with land to till 
and implements of busbandry, or with 
material tools and implements with which 
he can exercise his skill as an artizan. 

As yet the naked laborer has produced 
nothing, and accordingly has nothing with 
which to produce. Capital is in the hands 
of those who have produced it, and how 
can he hope to obtain it without an equiv- 
alent to offer for it, from those who have 
labored hard enough to get it to know the 
value of keeping it. Until the expedients 
of humane and civilized society are adopted, 
he has but a single resource, and that is to 
sell his labor to another, and become a 
bondman. 

It is an instructive though a well known 
fact, that the modern commercial system 
was ushered into being about the same time 
with that liberty and civilization, which 
distinguishes the present as the enlightened 
age of the world. It would be more diffi- 
cult than profitable to endeavor to ascer- 
tain which led forward the other ; it is 
enough to know that without the other 
neither could subsist. 

For much of the liberty and civilization 
we enjoy, we are indebted to those causes 
which give dignity to labor. Among bar- 








barous tribes labor is the service of a bond- 


man reluctantly yielded to avoid hunger 
and the thong—with freemen it is the 
struggle of a free spirit to raise its physical 
independence to the level of its moral. 
The difference between the two lies not in 
the men, but in the institutions of the so- 
ciety in which they live. 

By assuring to the individual the pro- 
ducts of his labor, and furnishing him with 
capital to employ it, we most effectually 
seeure his physical and with it his moral 
liberty. By the aid of credit, one of its 
predominant ideas, modern civilization se- 
cures this happy result, not perfectly in- 
deed, but to a degree, establishing on a 


| sure foundation the soundness of the prin- 


ciple involved. 

The study of economic philosophy is 
directed to the best mode of applying cap- 
ital to labor, so as to insure its highest 
productiveness. Capital contains within 


| itself no power of increase, apart from la- 


bor both are equally helpless, but combi- 
ned they become productive. The capital- 
ist desires that his capital may be produe- 
tive, as heartily as the laborer, that his 
labors may be crowned by production. 
Their interests are common, and in a well 
ordered community their efforts tend to 
the same objects. Then let the senseless 
ery about a strife between capital and la- 
bor, as between natural enemies, apply it- 
self to a simple fable teaching the impor- 
tance of every useful member of living 
society to every other, and be silent. 

To accomplish the common purpose of 
the capitalist and the laborer, it is only 
necessary that the capitalist, or he who has 
more capital than he either can employ, 
or than he chooses to employ in connec- 
tion with his own labors, should loan the 
laborer so much of his capital as the latter 
may stand in need of, upon the faith of a 
promise to restore it again to the lender, 
with a certain proportion of the profits 
produced with it, by way of compensation 
for its use. This is credit representing the 
confidence of the lender in the borrower. 

Need it be asked—can any other result 
take place? Not unless the instincts of 
humanity are crushed, and men roam 
apart through a wilderness world, devour- 
ing one another like wild beasts. So far 
we have the imperfect credit system of a 
seattered primitive society. Complexities 
are begotten in multitudes. It is true, in- 
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deed, that in perfection there is much of 
simplicity, but it is oftentimes a simplicity 
pervading complexity as its reason or law, 
as the vibration of a thousand strings 
and pipes may produce a simple melody. 
But we usually call that simple, which is 
obvious to our reason, and that complex 
which we do not understand, asa mill- 
wright would call a cotton mill a simple 
machine, while to one unacquainted with 


its principles, a steam engine is a miracle | 


of complications. 

The progress of society towards its com- 
plete development, and the increase of pop- 
ulation, mark important changes in the re- 


lation of the capitalist and the laborer. | 


No longer can the capitalist who has stood 


hitherto in the light of a patron to the la- | 


borer, advancing to him his capital through 
a kind of personal confidence, exercise 
that direet watchfulness which is essential 
to the safety of his investment. To apply 


thus performing for the combined capital 

that which neither of the associated indi- 
| viduals could do so well with respect to his 

individual proportion. We have thus at- 
tained the idea of the joint stock bank, an 

institution created in the effort of capital, 
| to apply itself to labor. This is indeed 

the simplest idea of a bank; but a bank, 

nevertheless ; exhibiting in the simplicity 
_ of its mechanism, the principles of its con- 
struction, wherein we may derive certain 
and valuable knowledge of what a bank is, 
| thus leading to the conclusion of what a 
bank should do. 

Individual or private banking has found 
admirers, placing it in point of utility be- 
fore joint stock banking; but although 
they have professed to look from a demo- 
| cratic point of view, they have unreflect- 
| ingly fallen into a great error. An indi- 
| vidual banker starting in such a way as to 
| attain success, begins necessarily with an 


a system of direct patronage in an advan- | overgrown capital, which grows exorbitantly 
ced commercial community, would require | by the influence which wealth and the con- 


a degree of intimate knowledge and of | trol of a banking institution confer. 


personal confidence between individual cap- 


italists and laborers utterly unattainable. | 


Under such a system the capitalist would 
prefer to let his capital remain idle, rather 
than incur the difficulties attending its 
investment. 

A farther difficulty is perceived. With 
the increase of commerce has arisen com- 
petition begetting risk. The capitalist 
having but a small amount to loan and ha- 
zarding it all with the success of one, or at 
best a limited number of laborers, finds the 
risk too great for the return he can expect, 
and prefers hoarding to investing. 

There is a want of economy also discov- 
ered in this mode of applying capital. The 
borrower and the lender know not where to 


find each other, nor can that certainty of | 


assistance, which is essential to the regu- 
larity of business, be depended on. Out 
of this doubtful state of things, it happens 
that much capital lies continually unem- 
ployed, particularly when it is possessed in 
small amounts, in the hands of many indi- 
viduals. 

To obviate these difficulties, a number 
of individuals, each having a certain, per- 
haps small amount of capital, associate 
themselves together and form a common 
fund. Skillful and experienced persons 
are employed to make loans of this fund, 


Un- 
til the mass of capital distributed in small 
amounts through the country is brought 
| forward by associative companies, the 
| wealth of the individual banker enjoys a 
monopoly of the benefits derived from the 
| active employment of capital, and receives 
| a rate of interest enhanced beyond its com- 
| parative value, by the absence of competi- 
| tion. Europe exhibits many instances 
where individual bankers have attained a 
| degree of wealth utterly disproportional to 
what a natural increase of capital by the 
ordinary and healthy modes of application 
would yield, and suggesting that such fa- 
cilities of monopoly ought not to exist in 
the hands of individuals unchecked by 
competition. Our own country exhibits 
few such instances, owing chiefly to the 
extent to which joint stock banking is en- 
couraged with us. Individual banking, 
tends necessarily to accumulation and mo- 
nopoly—while joint stock banking tends to 
distribution, and fosters competition. 
Taking a step further in the refinement 
of the relations of commerce, we encounter 
a class of persons who assume an interme- 
diate position between the capitalist and 
the laborers. This class is composed of 
what has been styled exchangers, including 
merchants, brokers, carriers and others 
that might be named. Historically con- 
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sidered, this class dates its origin from a 
period far in advance of the conception of 
any definite idea of banking, but in the 
development of credit from its rude begin- 
ning to its later perfection, it may 
not be inappropriate to assign to this class 
the position we have assigned it. 

The merchant standing in the closest 
intimacy of relation on the one hand to the 
laborer, and on the other hand to the cap- 
italist, is the natural channel through 
which capital flows to invigorate labor. 
Apparently he seems to monopolize in him- 
self, the advantages derived from banking 
accommodation ; but in reality he trans- 
mits them, either immediately or mediate- 
ly to the laborer. And this again, is ac- 
complished through credit. The manufac- 
turer, who in one sense represents labor, 
is enabled through the merchant to receive 
the proceeds of his labor, in the form of 
advances, months before his manufactured 
wares find a consumer. To the bank, 
which has communicated to the merchant 
in part his ability to make such advances, 
the manufacturer owes the supply of means 
which has kept his wheels in motion. So 
with the farmer, by the aid of capital flow- 
ing toward him through the bank, and the 
merchant, he is sustained out of his own 
labor, while as yet the products of his in- 
dustry are but seeking a market. 

In this manner may the operation of 
credit be traced through every branch and 
department of industry, conveying capital 
to fructify labor. 

Corresponding to a certain degree to the 
division indicated by the classification of 
the persons engaged in commerce into cap- 
italists exchanges and labors ; there are three 
classes of individuals whose relations to 
each other indicate the character of the 
credit system. 

They are firstly capitalists, or those who 
employ their capital in making loans to 
others ; secondly, those who have capital 
employed by themselves in commercial 
operations, corresponding with this class of 
exchangers ; and lastly, laborers who are 
dependant upon the former classes for the 
means rendering their labor productive. 

Let A. represent the capitalist ; B. the 
merchant standing in the second class, and 
C. the laborer. We will assume that B. 
possessing capital employed in his business, 
has goods of which C. stands in need to 





employ his labor. B. is willing to place his 
property at the disposal of C. but has de- 
manded a guaranty, which is furnished by 
A. But B. possessing capital and not 
standing in need of A’sready money, is con- 
tent to take from A. his promise to pay the 
equivalent for the purchase by C., ata fu- 
ture specified time. This transaction con- 
stitutes a loan of credit, and derives the 
reasonableness and utility of such loans 
from the natural wants of mankind stand- 
ing in such relations. 

This simple formula illustrates many of 
the transactions of business, and can be 
applied in the analysis of the relations of 
the parties to such transactions. We have 
thus as the purpose of the credit sys- 
tem, the facilitation of exchanges of 
property between producers and exchan- 
gers, by setting apart a portion of the cap- 
ital of the country, to guaranty the credit 
upon which such exchanges are made. 

To a limited extent, loans of credit are 
created by issues of bank paper, but the 
immediate convertibility of such paper 
into specie, gives to it the character of a 
representative of specie rather than of 
credit. In either aspect such issues are 
legitimate. 

The invention of a circulation, making 
use of paper notes as the representative of 
capital, or in ordinary though less strict 
language, of specie, belongs to the later 
history of banking. The inconvenience 
of removing material property of any kind, 
from place to place, even when it is in the 
concentrated form of the precious metals, 
suggests to the common reason of man- 
kind, the expedient of representing such 
property by some known symbol, the pos- 
session of which shall be the evidence of 
the ownership of that which it represents. 
Such is the relation that a bank note sus- 
tains to the capital of the bank issuing it. 

Economists have differed widely in their 
notions of the character of specie ; but 
without reason, for specie is but a descrip- 
tion of property selected for that purpose 
in consequence of its extreme value, with 
a fixed national standard of measurement, 
and made a lawful tender, in fulfilment of 
all contracts not calling for the delivery of 
any other specified property. 

Specie has a material and not represent- 
tative character. Its value is indeed en- 


hanced by the privileges, which in this 
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respect it enjoys over other descriptions of 
property ; but in all respects it is subject 
to the same law of supply and demand that 
control the value of other descriptions of 
property. It is obviously the most fluctu- 
ating description of property, as the sup- 
ply is not only controlled by natural cau- 
ses, but by those artificial means by which 
it becomes impressed with the peculiar at- 
tributes of specie. In this respect a rep- 
resentative circulation has the advantage 
of representing the vast capital of the 
country, the fluctuations of which balance 
each other, giving some approach to an 
undeviating standard of value. 

The introduction of the bank note sys- 
tem worked a revolution in banking, in 
which the spirit of avarice prevailed over 
reason, and established a bad principle 
only partially extirpated at this time. 

One of the earliest facts developed in 
practical banking, by the introduction of a 
paper circulation, was, that for the ordina- 
ry purposes of banking, but a small per- 
centage of specie as compared with the 
aggregate amount of notes issued was re- 
quired for their redemption as they were 
ordinarily returned for payment. This 
was a result necessarily attending the issue 
of a representative circulation ; for where 
notes are put in circulation, representing a 
specie capital, the capital must of necessi- 
ty remain in the bank, until demanded in 
redemption of the notes. 

Thus the bank would constantly have 
unemployed on its hands an amount, the 
average of which would be equal to the 
amount of its notes, kept constantly in 
circulation. Still, in addition to this, as a 
place of deposit for specie, the bank com- 
monly holds large amounts on deposit, for 
which no other use can be made than to 
employ it for the redemption of its notes, 
thus, reducing the amount of its capital 
required to be kept by it in the form of 
specie. 

The bank finding that practically it em- 
ployed but a small amount of capital, as 
compared with the amount of business 
done by it, naturally came to consider the 
possession of a larger amount of capital as 
an unnecessary superfluity, and being loose 
from the restraints of law, acted practically 
upon this conclusion. 

If it had the credit of possessing capi- 
tal, it mattered not that its notes represen- 





ted an empty falsehood, instead of real 
capital, their currency was all that was de- 
sired, and that was attained. Or if it ac- 
tually possessed such unemployed capital, 
the temptation to speculate with it, soon 
placed it beyond the reach of bill holders. 

False as this principle was, it is not so 
remarkable that it was adopted by the 
banks, as that its falsity escaped the atten- 
tion of statesmen and economists. The 
condition of the bank was deemed sound 
at a moment when its capital or property 
basis could afford the means of redeeming 
but a small proportion of its outstanding 
angngrnent. The deficiency was supposed 
to be supplied by the notes of private in- 
dividuals, obtained by discount in exchange 
for its own notes or credit. A circulation 
to the extent of two and a half times the 
actual capital was permitted. The bank 
stood no longer in the light of a capitalist 
applying actual capital to the business of 
the country ; but as a mere speculator, 
exchanging a credit bearing no interest, for 
one productive of interest. This advan- 
tage it can enjoy, solely for the reason that 
the name of bank carried with it a certain 
prestige denied to individual reputation. 

It followed that the bank was sound no 
longer than the individuals whose notes it 
held were in a solvent condition, while the 
occurrence of financial embarrassment was 
sure to endanger, if not overwhelm the 
bank, rendering its widely scattered circu- 
lation a precarious, if not a worthless pos- 
session. 

We have endeavored to trace the devel- 
opment of the banking system, from those 
necessary laws that stamp a fixed relation 
on the society of mankind; but here we 
encounter a system purely artificial. The 
principle of the system, if principle could 
arise out of a mere artificial order of things 
established at the suggestion of avarice, 
was that the credit of the bank being not ab- 
solutely dependent on the credit of a single 
individual, but of the aggregate of indi- 
viduals whose notes it holds, was of a more 
reliable character, and therefore an ex- 
change of an uncertain credit, for one of 
better standing, was a good operation both 
for the banker and the borrower. 

The fruit of this system was such as 
could only spring from its principles. 
Where it prevails, it is not unusual to see 
banks suspend specie payments with an 
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extended circulation, empty vaults and | 
worthless assets. A general distrust of 
banks ensued, democratic zeal was stimu- | 
lated, not to detect and correct the erron- 
eous principle which had crept into bank- | 
ing, but to destroy all banking privileges. 
At this juncture, in the State of New York, 
Whig Legislation detected the evil princi- 
ple, and extirpated it effectually from bank- 
ing in that state. 

The guaranty system seized upon the 
principle, that the bank should be a capi- 
talist in reality, as well as in name, and 
demanded of it public assurances, and 
pledges, that this character was genuine, 
and not fictitiously assumed. The general 
features of the New York system were so 
fully presented in the article alluded to in 
the former part of this essay, that it is un- 
necessary again to present its details. 

Under this system, the bank is required 
to possess in an available form, means suf- 
ficient for the redemption of the whole cir- 
culation issued by it. This capital need not 
be in the form of specie, but might be in- 
vested in permanent interest producing 
securities, reserving however sufficient spe- 
cie to meet the emergencies of business. 
As affording the most generally approved 
security, investment in public stocks and 
in mortgages of real estate, was suggested 
as most fitting to render the surplus capi- 
tal at once productive and safe. 

But as capital safely invested to-day, 
may be withdrawn and launched into spee- 
ulation to-morrow, a still further point was 
to be attained by the system, and this was 
accomplished by requiring the bank to de- 
posit the stock and mortgages representing 
its capital, in the hands of a responsible 
public officer. 

Nature exhibits in all her processess the 
profoundest economy in the use of means, 
setting an example to the reason of man- 
kind. Starting from the rude and clumsy 
expedients of savage life, the progressive 
development of the human intellect is 
marked by increasing economy in the use 
of means. This is the result of a clear 
acquaintance with the laws of nature. In 
no direction has science as yet applied the 
exertions of mankind so as to attain the 
highest possible productiveness. On the 
contrary, we are yet in the infancy of 
mind, with much yet te -ansack and learn 





before we understand ali that this world of 


ours contains. We handle the machinery 
of the great laboratory, but poorly as yet, 
producing very little to reward a great out- 
lay of exertion. As we approach matu- 
rity, we shall know more of economy, and 
produce greater results. 

As much as science has done in other 
quarters, it has thrown but little light upon 
the productive capacity of capital. A very 
natural, but Epicurean idea seems to pre- 
vail, that the productions of labor are in- 
tended solely for the present comfort and 
enjoyment of mankind, and have no pro- 


| spective duty to perform for future genera- 


tions. Capital belongs to posterity ; its 
economical use is all that is allowed to him 
that calls himself itsowner. Enticed by a 
persuasive instinct, man labors as he sup- 
poses, for himself and his offspring, but 
nature turns his labors to a wider useful- 
ness, raising up by them, myriads of intel- 
lectual, sentient beings. Such reflections 
are not useless, as they tend to dignify the 
science which has for its aim the direction 
of human labor. 

If it seems surprising that capital may 
be in the exclusive possession and enjoy- 


ment of one, while another not possessing 


it, may derive an equal, or perhaps greater 
benefit from its existence, than he who 
possesses it, the surprise must be attributed 
to the small acquisitions which science has 
made in this department of knowledge. 

Such a state of facts is exhibited by a 
bank having a circulation based upon eapi- 
tal invested in interest paying securities. 
The interest derived directly from the in- 
vested capital, represents the profits derived 
from the immediate employment of that capi- 
tal, while that which is derived to the 
bank and to individuals, by means of the 
circulation, represents the value of the 
same capital employed upon the principle 
of credit. There are then two ways of 
employing capital, one by possession, the 
other by producing credit wpon it. 

One who holds a promissory note of ap- 
proved value, derives a benefit from its 
possession, no ways diminished by the fact 
that he whose note it is, is actually enjoy- 
ing the profits of the farm, which is the 
only means possessed by him for the pay- 
ment of his note. 

The principle involved is as obvious as 
the fact is certain—eredit looks to the fu- 
ture productiveness of capital—its profit is 
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derived by anticipation ; thus its use in no 
wise detracts from the value of its present 
enjoyment. Nor is there any improvidence 
in this anticipation of a future profit, for 
we have already seen, that this expectation 
of a future profit, leads the capitalist to 
_ his capital within the reach of the 
aborer ; thus fulfilling the ends of nature, 
in bringing capital and labor together, to 
co-operate in production. 

The New York system attentive to this 
principle of economic employment, permits 
that portion of banking capital which is 
not required to be held by the bank in the 
form of specie, to be permanently and pro- 
fitably invested, requiring only the repre- 
sentative of that capital in the form of 
public stocks or other securities, to be 
placed in the hands of a public officer, 
pledged for the redemption of the notes of 
the bank employing it. 

A class of credits spring out of mercan- 
tile transactions, so dependent for their va- 
lidity upon similar credits, that of them- 
selves they form an insecure basis of com- 
mercial operations. So dependent are 
merchants upon one another, in conse- 
quence of the credits mutually subsisting 
among them, that all are concerned in the 
soundness of each, and are more or less 
affected by the failure of any one. To 
prevent the formation of such credits, 
where interest and the anticipation of pro- 
fit invite to extending them, is impossible, 
whether attempted by the aid of philosophy 
or law. No statute could be framed suf- 
ficiently stringent to restrain merchants 
from trusting, where they deem it their in- 
terest to trust. The impotency of such 
legislation is exhibited in the instance of 
the usury laws ; however wise or necessary 
such laws may be deemed, experience 
proves that they are incapable of enforce- 
ment, and therefore useless. If then, in 
the latter case, where to many minds a 
moral sanction is superadded to the authori- 
ty of the laws, they are found to be desti- 
tute of power, how hopelessly imbecile 
would be a law rendered repugnant to the 
moral instincts, by attempting the destruc- 
tion of credit. Far from submitting to 
such a law, those who violate it, would feel 
that they had done a commendable act, 
in trusting the credit of one whom it may 
have been their interest to serve, even at 
the hazard of incurring the censures of the 


law. 





Taking it as a fixed fact, that merchants 
will trust one another, not deduced from 
any reasoning on the subject, but observed 
as an invariable consequence of the princi- 
ple of self-interest, it becomes a question 
of the gravest interest to public economists, 
how to prevent as far as possible, the im- 
prudent and extravagant propagation of 
credits. The temptations that almost con- 
tinually present themselves to the mercan- 
tile classes, inducing an enlargement of 
| their business operations, are in ordinary 
| times sufficient, if unrestrained, to produce 
| dangerous extensions of credit ; but pecu- 
liar combinations of circumstances fre- 
quently hold out the most extravagant 
promises of gain to be derived from the 
enlargement of business operations, and 
consequent expansion of credit, too pow- 
erful for resistance, though placing in im- 
minent hazard the security of commercial 
transactions. 

Against such influences, the credit sys- 
tem—the aim of which, as we have seen, 
is to restrict abuses of the principle of 
credit—wields a powerful restrictive in 
banking capital. The constant tendency 
of banking is to withdraw from the market 
the uncertain credits of individuals for the 
most part based upon credits, and to re- 
place them by a credit based upon the ac- 
tual capital of the bank. Thus, while 
capital under wise restrictions struggles to 
become productive, it lends its strength to 
give firmness and confidence to the rela- 
tions of commerce. On the other hand, 
the timidity of the capitalist, who looks 
only to a fair rate of interest, and a safe 
investment, acts as a counterpoise to the 
imprudent zeal of the merchant, when 
the hopes of speculation tempt him to 
go beyond the limit of prudence. As 
banking capital possesses such an influence 
on commercial operations, asto hold them in 
check by the withdrawal of its facilities, 
so when that capital is a reality and not 
a shadow, that influence will always be 
found on the side of prudence. 

It is obvious, that these conclusions are 
not true of banking conducted upon ficti- 
tious capital, for there the credit of the bank 
is no more reliable than the credit of indi- 
viduals even under the best of circumstances, 
and the replacing of the one by the other, 
is a matter of little commercial advantage, 














while as it respects a disposition to check 
speculation, the bank having but little at 
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stake, loses the characteristic prudence of | commercial activities, but admitting only of 


the capitalist. 


A casual and superficial observer might | 


detect a supposed departure from this prin- 
ciple in the New York system. By as- 
suming the securities standing in the place 
of the actual property-capital, to represent 
merely a credit, it would appear that the 
credit loaned upon that capital, was but 
credit raised upon credit. But the strength 
and beauty of that system appears by a 
closer observation of its principles, to sub- 
sist in part, in the fact, that the credit that 
it extends is based upon actual capital, in- 
stead of mere credit. 


It cannot with any propriety be said, | 


that he who loans to another upon the se- 
curity of a pledge of property—relies upon 


the credit of the borrower, for he holds the | formly observed to predominate at times 
property pledged, and is so far to be re- | 


garded its owner, that if that which was | 


borrowed is not returned, the pledge is re- 
tained. So the faith of the public pledged 
in its stocks, ought to be regarded as a se- 


curity superior to all individual credits, and | 


standing on an equal footing with the pos- | supply the material means of trading. 


session of any tangible property ; for as the 
security of property is dependent upon the 
maintainance of the public faith, so the 
pledge of that faith secures the highest evi- 
dence of a permanent possession. 
on such a basis, no credit can be deemed 
insecure. 

Many evils have been attributed to 
banks, some of which are the result of the 


introduction of the erroneous principle in | 


banking which we have already pointed 
out, while others are nowise chargeable to 
that cause. Among others, that of induc- 
ing speculation, has been with some, a prin- 
cipal ground of objection to the allowance 
of banking privileges. This charge has 
been urged with that undiscriminating zeal 


that involves both the good and evil in a | 


system in accusations belonging to the lat- 
ter only. As banking has in many in- 
stances been conducted, the charge is not 
unmerited, but it is the abuse of the prin- 
ciple which has given occasion to the 
charge of fostering speculation. 

In one respect only, has legitimate bank- 
ing an influence in promoting speculation, 
and that is by furnishing the means which 
may be employed towards speculative ob- 
jects. If speculation made use of means 
which are not the common source of all 


Resting | 


| employment for evil, it would be a ground 
| of grave accusation, that any system should 
| furnish such facilities. Capital may be re- 
| garded as the vital principle of commercial 
| life, equally capable of a true or false di- 
| rection ; to hold it responsible, then for the 
| use which is made of it, is as absurd as to 
charge the principle of animal life with all 
_ the irregularities to which it ministers their 
active power. 
Speculation is the product of moral 
/ causes, and not the result of physical 
combinations. It springs from a desire for 
_ the acquisition of sudden wealth, and is at- 
tended by an excited state of mind ready to 


risk every present good, for the sake of 


some anticipated advantage. It is not uni- 


when the use of capital is readily procured ; 
but often arises when the ordinary opera- 


| tions of trade are straitened for lack of 
| means. 


This fact of itself, illustrates the 
absurdity of charging the origination of 
speculative feeling upon those causes which 
Of 
all classes capitalists are least apt to be 
speculative, while they view such illicit 


| operations with a degree of distrust suffi- 


cient to prevent them from entrusting their 
property with those that indulge in them. 


The bank asa capitalist is actuated by the 
| same impulses to a safe and regular invest- 


/ment of its capital, and thus becomes an 
| instrument of conservatism. 

One of many instances may be cited il- 
lustrating the practical truth of this idea. 
| The shifting of the balance of trade in our 
| favor in consequence of the large exporta- 

tions of grain, during the year 1847, in- 

duced larger importations from abroad 
| than is usual, and a consequent efflux of 
towards foreign markets. To 
check this tendency the banks restricted 
their discounts, taking good care that their 
funds should not fall into the hands of those 
who required specie for exportation. To 
a considerable extent the movement of the 
banks had the desired effect, and operated 
to repress foreign speculation. 

Without justifying the opposition to 
banks, which has to a greater or less ex- 
tent prevailed in different sections of our 
country, and has in many instances erected 
itself into an open and bitter hostility, it 
would do injustice both to popular discrim- 
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ination and to truth, to deny that some 
nar for it have not existed. Banking 

as too often been conducted with utter 
disregard to the principle that requires the 
bank to possess the qualities of a capitalist, 
to shield these institutions from just cen- 
sures. Had this evil been incurable, it is 
doubtful whether on the whole, the de- 
struction of the entire system would not 
have led to less inconveniences, than the 
irregularities occasioned by it. But the 
experience of the State of New York 
places it beyond a doubt, that by the aid 
of restrictive legislation, the usefulness of 
the system may be preserved without di- 
minishing the profits which invites to that 
mode of employing surplus capital. 

It has been seriously questioned whether 
the soundest condition of banking would 
not be produced by letting the banks loose 
from restrictive legislation, and leaving 
them to be regulated by the laws of com- 
petition, and of enlightened self-interest. 

The opinions that are held with respect 
to the purposes of legislation, form the 
great distinguishing feature of the two 
great parties of our country. On the one 
hand a theory prevails, that the only office 
of legislation is to preserve the balance of 
personal rights, to redress wrongs, and pre- 
vent the commission of crimes. On the 
other hand, a more liberal and exalted view 
of the ends of government, recognises in 
it a patron of virtue and industry. Hav- 
ing the promotion of the welfare of society 
as its object, and indeed as the foundation 
of its authority, no expedient ought to 


be deemed illegitimate, which tends to | 


produce that result. When the great 


power and influence of government are con- | 


sidered, it requires the strongest reasons to 
convince us of the propriety of denying to 
that authority, on any theory, the right to 
employ its energies for the encouragement 


and strengthening of industry. Such an | 


opinion can only be justified by supposing 
that governments are not to be relied on as 
having sufficient sympathy with the pur- 
suits of individuals. However true this 
may be of States, in which the sovereign 
authority is vested in an individual or body 
of men, whose pursuits have nothing in 
common with the pursuits of the body of 
the people, it is not justified by the ex- 
perience of our own government. For 
whatever errors have been committed in 


legislation, the sympathy of our govern- 
ment has always been with the people. 
And it is one of the happiest circumstances, 
that when we have been in error, not even 
the blinding influence of party zeal, has 
prevented us from discovering and correct- 
ing the mistake. 

The state governments exhibit more in- 
stances of this character, than are to be 





found in the history of the federal legisla- 
tion, from the fact that they embrace a 
wider range of objects, and have a more 
direct and immediate influence upon the 
interests of individuals. 
| To ascertain then, where legislation may 
with propriety be applied, it is only neces- 
sary to consider whether the result of its 
application will be beneficial to the com- 
mon interest. By this simple test we are 
to judge, whether banking should or should 
not be exempt from legislative restriction. 
Experience has abundantly shewn, that 
the law of competition is not sufficient to 
secure the best condition of banking. It 
| may indeed be sufficient to render the 
| merchant careful of his credit, and conse- 
| quently restrain him from excesses ; but 
| this is because the eye of a cautious capi- 
| talist is upon him, while with the bank no 
| such motives operate. It is not easy to 
shake the credit of a bank, so as to restrain 
| its operations, unless its affairs have be- 
| come so involved that a premonition is lost 
upon it. Those operations which endanger 
the security of a bank, by directing its 
| capital to improper uses, are of so secret a 
nature, that rarely is the condition of a 
failing bank accurately known, until it has 
become insolvent. If to meet this diffi- 
culty a provision of law is adopted, requir- 
ing the capital of the bank to be placed in 
such a position, that it may be commanded 
in the event of a failure, and that expedi- 
_ ent is found to be attended with great pub- 
lie convenience, who shall say that it is an 
| improper or illegitimate exercise of legisla- 
tive authority? Beyond the regulation of 
the rate of interest on money, the law of 
| competition has so small a restrictive power 
| upon banks as to be unworthy of consider- 
-ation. And yet the advocates of non- 
| legislation look to it, to correct all the evils 
to which banking gives rise, when it is con- 
| ducted with disregard to the public inter- 
est. They would do well to account for 
the fact, that hitherto it has become neces- 
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sary to increase the restraints of law in 
order to protect the public, rather than to 
throw them off as useless habiliments. It 


cannot with any propriety be said, that le- | 


gislation has produced an artificial condi- 
tion of banking, which can only be pre- 
served by the constant addition of new 
provisions, for that science has matured it- 


self under circumstances admitting its | 


highest adaptation to the wants of man- 


kind; and the only object of legislative | 


interposition is to circumscribe the ille- 


gitimate operations of banks, while bank- | 
ing is and should be left to the largest 


liberty consistent with public convenience. 

It is no less difficult to vindicate the 
propriety of conceding to the federal go- 
vernment, the right of adopting such a 


system of finance as will afford the greatest | 


convenience to the nation. It ought to be 
a prominent consideration in the adoption 


of any governmental measure, whether by | 


Congress or the State Legislatures, whether 


the mterests of trade and labor are to be | 


affected beneficially or injuriously by it ; 
for the general government within its sphere 
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is as responsibly charged with the care of 
those interests, as the state governments 
are within their spheres. Both exist to 
promote the same objects, and the differ- 
ence between them is rather a difference 
| of jurisdiction, than of nature or kind. ‘To 
hold a contrary doctrine, would cast a sus- 
| picion upon the wisdom of our constitution. 

In adapting the advantages of the guar- 
anty-system to the wants of the nation, as 
we have shown in the article already al- 
luded to, no more is required of the gene- 
ral government than that it shall adopt a 
convenient mode of managing its own finan- 
_ cial concerns, without making use of those 
| disputed powers under which the creation of 
a national bank must take place. And 
the public advantages to be derived from 
such a course ought mainly to influence its 
|adoption. In requiring this it is only ask- 
_ing of a popular government that its policy 
should originate in the interests of the peo- 
_ple, and its measures be conformed to their 
wants, which was the true ideal of the 
| framers of the constitution. 


| 
' 
| 
| 


A. J. W. 
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(Continued from page 338.) 


A “Prace Party” was soon formed, 
composed of an union of Federalists, and a 
portion of the anti-war Democrats, whose 
intention it was, to defeat Mr. Madison’s 
re-election, or bring out an expression of 
public sentiment that would force the ad- 
ministration to a peace. A few, more in- 
temperate, openly threatened a dissolution 
of the Union, but these had no weight in 
any party, and spoke only for themselves. 
A number of prominent Federalists, deem- 
ing it their duty now to support the ad- 
ministration in the war, refused to take 
any part in disapprobatory expressions ; 
among these were Oliver Wolcott and 
Samuel Dexter, members of President 
Adams’ cabinet. The ex-President, him- 
self, had been a warm supporter of the re- 
publican administrations, from an early pe- 
riod after Jefferson’s accession. 

The nomination of Madison for re- 
election, by a Congressional caucus of the 
administration par ty, unanimously made, 
was at once followed by that of De W itt 
Clinton, by the Republican members of the 
New York Legislature ; an effort to ex- 

tend the disaffection to the party in other 
States was made, but attended with little 
success. A convention of the Federalists 
was held at New York city, in September, 
in which eleven States were represented 
by seventy delegates. It was decided by 
them to unite with the New York Repub- 
licans, on Mr. Clinton, as the only chance 
of defeating Mr. Madison. Jared Inger- 
soll, a Federalist, of Pennsylvania was 
nominated for Vice President. 

Notwithstanding the apparent unanimi- 
ty of Mr. Clinton’s nomination by the 
New York Republicans, Mr. Madison had 
a party in the Legislature, and the vote of 
the State was not given up without an ef- 
fort. The administration men were head- 
ed in the Legislature, by Nathan Sanford, 
Erastus Root, and Gen. Haight; the Clin- 








tonians, by Martin Van Buren, and others. 
In a caucus of both divisions of the Re- 
publican party, Mr. Van Buren is said to 
have delivered a violent philippie against 
the South, and the “‘ Old Dominion”’ par- 
ticularly, and to have denounced Madison 
and his whole cabinet, as ‘ unworthy the 
confidence of the people,’’-—Messrs. San- 
ford and Root replying to him. 

The re-election of Mr. Madison was ef- 
fected by 128 electoral votes, to 89 for 
Clinton. Gerry having 131 to 86 for In- 
gersoll. The opposition gained from the 
previous election, New York, New Jersey, 
and 3 votes in Maryland—40 votes in all. 
Their hopes had been high, and the disap- 
pointment was bitter. 

In the 13th Congress, the division of par- 
ties wasthus : Senate: Administration, 27 ; 
Opposition, 9; House: Administration, 
120; Opposition, 66. Henry Clay was 
elected Speaker of the House, by 89 votes, 
to 54 for Timothy Pitkin of. Connecticut. 

The State of Massachusetts, as being in 
lead of the opposition, had been je alously 
watched by the administration party, who 
expected that whatever measures of re- 
sistance to the government were adop- 
ted, would originate there. The dom- 
inant party in that State, was in the lead 
of Harrison Grey Otis, Josiah Quincy, 
William Prescott, and others, men of de- 
cided talent, and obnoxious to the Repub- 
licans, as ultra in their schemes of opposi- 
tion. A resolution adopted in the State 
Senate, on motion of Mr. Quincy, declar- 
ing, in effect, that it was unbecoming a mo- 
ral and religious people, to rejoice over victo- 
ries not achieved in immediate self-defence, 
had furnished a theme for denunciation to 
the Republicans of the whole Union, and 
this “‘ unpatriotic sentiment,” they deemed 
a prelude to worse action. Gov. Strong’s 
refusal to place the militia under the or- 
ders of the United States’ officers, (based 
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on constitutional grounds) was viewed as 
one step toward a treasonable design, and 
when the Hartford Convention was 
proposed, this was believed to be in- 
tended to consummate the scheme of dis- 
union and a British alliance, or, at least, of 
open resistance to the government. 

The real occasion of this celebrated 
meeting, was the critical condition of the 
New Englend States. A hostile fleet 
hovered near the coast menacing descent, 
and proclaiming that its object was to pillage 
and destroy the seaports; Provost, at the 
head of 14,000 veterans, was in the state of 
Vermont; a part of Massachusetts was in 
possession of the enemy—that State had 
expended a million of dollars, in her de- 


fence—her treasury was bankrupt, in effect | 


—stocks being at a discount of 50 per cent. 


The national government, occupied with | 


the formidable invasions at the South, one 
of them directed immediately against it- 
self, was unable to provide for the exigen- 
cy at the North. In this state of affairs 
an extra session of the Massachusetts Le- 
gislature was called, and the meeting of a 
New England Convention, suggested by 
that body, by a party vote 22 to 12, in the 
Senate, 260 to 90in the House. The ob- 
jects to be considered were the ‘ public 
grievances and concerns,” ‘¢ defence against 
the enemy,” and if they thought proper, 
to procure a Convention of all the States, 


to revise the consitution so as to secure the | 


rights of all, ‘‘ by placing all upon the ba- 
sis of a fair representation.” 

The Convention met at Hartford, Dec. 
15, 1814, and their debates continued for 
a fortnight, with closed doors and under 
an injunction of secrecy. But the idea 
that this injunction was the cover of trea- 
sonable debates, the character of the mem- 
bers entirely forbids ; and it is further dis- 


proved by the instructions under which the | 


Connecticut delegation went to the Con- 
vention, viz., to deliberate “on measures 
not inconsistent to the government.’? The 
result of their debates was a paper enumer- 
ating the grievances of the New England 
States; recommending them to petition 
Congress to be allowed to retain a part of 
the taxes levied on them, for self-defence, 
and proposing to the people of the United 
States, amendments to the Constitution, 
restricting the power to make war ; that to 
admit new States; that to lay embargoes 


‘nial servitude. 


| and to restrict commerce ; limiting the 
President to a single term, and providing 
against his election from the same State 
for two successive terms; respecting the 
representation and taxation of slaves. 
These propositions, were rejected by the 
| Legislatures of all the States except those 
_ of New England. 

At about the time of the meeting of the 
Convention, the Republican members of 
Congress from New England, held a cau- 
cus to consider what course it was best tore- 
commend to the President, in relation to the 
Convention. A proclamation forbidding 
the meeting was suggested, but rejected, 
and no advice could be agreed upon. It 
is now known, that the President gave se- 
cret orders to the District Attorney of Con- 
' necticut, to watch the proceedings of the 
Convention, and on the appearance of any 
| overt act of treason, the commander of the 

United States’ troops in Connecticut was to 
arrest the whole body. If more force than 
| he had was required, the militia of New 
York were to be called into requisition. 
The war soon concluded. As a measure 
of party policy, we believe its effects upon 
| the nation to have been good—to have been 
, worth the price, and more. We believe 
the contest was necessary, in this sense, 
| that although it might have been for a time 
postponed, it could not be perma- 
| nently avoided, without sinking the nation 
into a worse condition than that of colo- 
It was emphatically, the 
“second war of Independence.” Its effect 
on the condition of parties was adverse to 
its supporters. Many of that party had 





_ been disaffected, some irreconcilably divi- 


ded ; an opposition, feeble at the commence- 
ment, had been strengthened until it 
was nearly an overmatch for the ad- 
ministration party. Had the war con- 
tinued a short time longer, it must have 
ruined its projectors; the splendid vic- 
tories of the last campaign, indeed, were 
not sufficient to prevent complaints from 
all parts of the country of the increasing 
weight of their burdens. The administra- 
tion felt its condition fast growing critical, 
and hailed the treaty as affording escape 
from an approaching dilemma. 

Another effect of the war was the far- 
ther removal of the Republican party from 
their old opinions of the relative power of 
the state and national governments and of 
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constructive powers. Whatever their the- 
ory, they became in practice the advocates 
of wide construction—the party of consol- 
idation—and passing beyond their oppo- 
nents, who still remained at their old posi- 
tion, left them as the party of limited con- 
struction. The acts adopted to carry on 
the war, strengthened the central govern- 
ment, till its federal char acter seemed 
mer ged i in the national. 

Instead of a return to the old policy, on 
the return of peace, the message accom- 
panying the treaty recommended the main- 
tainance of a respectable army ; a “ grad- 
ual adeancemant of the naval establish- 
ment ;”’ a system of fortifications, &e., the 
cultivation of the military art, ‘under the 
liberal patronage of the gov ernment, ” and 
a revision of the tariff for the protection of 
manufactures. In the next message, 
the establishment of a National Bank was 
recommended, and the enlargement of 
the powers vested in the Constitution pro- 
posed, to enable the government to perfect 
a grand ‘system of roads and canals.” It 
was thought best, too, to let the Internal 
Taxes remain for a few years. 

All these recommendations were carried 
into effect, except that to amend the Con- 
stitution, and on this point the majority of 
the administration members asserted the 
power to exist, as in the case of President 
Jefferson’s recommendation in the affair of 
Louisiana, by émplication, and undertook 
its exercise. The old Bank had been refu- 
sed a charter for another term, in 1811, 
only by the casting vote of the Vice Pres- 
ident, the opposition in the party being 
mainly on the ground that the national fi- 
nances were in a condition not needing its 
aid. A singular circumstance in regard 
to this effort to re-charter the Bank, is, that 
it was voted for by William B. Giles, 
and Richard Brent, the Virginia Senators ; 
and what is more surprising yet, they voted 
for it in contempt of the enstructions of 
the Virginia Legislature! The Bank bill 
of 1815 was vetoed for the want of suffi- 
cient strength and vitality, but all question 
of constitutionality, the President says, is 

“‘ precluded.” The bill of 1816, was 
brought in by Mr. Calhoun, and obviated 
these objections. The Federalists were 
alarmed at the gigantic institution, and de- 
clared there was no power for the creation 
of such a Bank. It passed by a division 
of parties in this order: 





Senate. Republicans, 


Federalists. 
Hovse. Republicans, 
Federalists. 


Three quarters of the Republicans yo- 
ting in the affirmative, and the like pro- 
portion of the Federalists in the negative, 

The Tariff bill, passed in 1816, in con- 
formity to the President’s recommenda- 
tions, made a large increase on former du- 
ties, for the sole purpose of protection to 
manufactures. The Federalists were 
evenly divided (within one vote,) on its 
passage, while of the administration mem- 
bers, two-thirds (within one), voted for it. 
Mr. Jefferson, from his retirement, comes 
out to applaud the policy, (letter to Ben- 
jamin Austin, 1816) and to suggest even 
‘“‘ prohibitory duties.” We find Mr. 
Madison, also, at a later day, when his 
opinions were called in question, (no one 
could have read his messages who doubted) 
writing, (Letter to Joseph C. Cabell, 
1827) that sustains not only the exist- 
ence of the power to protect manufactures, 
but that it was also not an incidental but a 
direct power, from the authority to regu- 
late trade. 

Thus the Republican party has become 
(and has in part long been) the party of a 
National Bank, Protective T ariff, Internal 
Improvement, a large Navy, large expend- 
itures, and wide construction. They are 
the party of a strong government, and of 
nationality ; and to limit State author- 
ity still farther, it was in serious contem- 
plation to devise an effective punishment to 
prevent State authorities from assuming to 
judge of the public necessity or other cir- 
cumstances making a call of the national 
executive for their militia constitutional. 
The government organ (the National Intelli- 
gencer,) explained that the scheme was 
postponed only for convenience, not from 
choice. Our readers will remember Mr. 
Polk’s elaborate inspection, in his last an- 
nual message, of the “departure from an 
earlier policy” at this period. It is not a 
little singular, by the way, that a President 
claiming to be guided by the policy of the 
Republican administrations, should stigma- 
matise the policy prevailing during two- 
thirds of the Republican period, and ap- 
proved by every one of the Republican 
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Presidents, to the very last of their public 
expressions of sentiments, as intended to 
build up an “ aristocracy of wealth,” on the 
backs of the people. And this is nota 
mere mistake of theirs ; the President at- 
tributes the motive to them, and reveals 
the manner in which the “vain idea” 
‘was veiled under plausible pretexts.” 
We have no quarrel with Mr. Polk’s bad 
taste—it is the inconsistency, only, we no- 
tice. Mr. Van Buren, in one of his mes- 
sages goes farther back than Mr. Polk, 
speaking of a “departure of nearly half a 
century” from constitutional principles. 
While these professed imitators so dishon- 
or their models, the Whig Presidents, Mr. 
Adams, Gen. Harrison, and Gen. Taylor, 
warmly approve the policy of all the Re- 
publican administrations, and Mr. Clay 
insists that the Whig party is, and has al- 
ways been, in the exact position of the Re- 
publicans. 

When Mr. Monroe was transferred to 
the War department, in 1814, the State 
department was offered to Gov. Tompkins, 
of New York, who declined its acceptance ; 
but by his friends the offer was regarded 
as equivalent to his selection by the ad- 
ministration as the intended successor of 
Madison. In 1816, the Legislature of New 
York nominated Tompkins, but he receiv- 
ed little support elsewhere. Monroe was 
more the favorite than any other, of the 
party. In New England, the Republicans 
were for Monroe, with hardly a dissentient 
voice. The Republicans in the Legisla- 
tures of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
gave him an unanimous nomination. Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, the Secretary of War, 
was advocated by seemingly a very small 
interest ; but his friends were secretly ac- 
tive, and while Monroe’s friends dreamed 
of no considerable effort against him, his 
defeat had been nearly secured. In the 
congressional caucus, 65 members voted 
for Monroe, and 54 for Crawford. But 
for the united support of the New England 
Republicans, Monroe would have been de- 
feated. The state of the vote occasioned 
much surprise, and raised doubts with ma- 
ny of the propriety of congressional nomi- 
nations. Gov. Tompkins was nominated 
for Vice President, by 86 votes to 30 for 
Gov. Snyder of Pennsylvania. 

The friends of the administration invited 
the Federalists to unite with them in sup- 





port of Mr. Monroe, and his future admin- 
istration, and thus obliterate all party dis- 
tinctions. The masses of each party seemed 
disposed to unite, but there was little sym- 
pathy among the leaders. Some of the 
Republicans objected that the Federalists 
ought not to share the rewards with those 
who had been always faithful; these Fed- 
eralists would influence the policy of the 
government ; and if there were no opposi- 
tion, the Republican organization would be 
lost, and its principles forgotten, in the 
divisions that must follow. Some of the 
Federalists objected to the proposed union, 
that the Republicans merely invited them 
to a surrender, at discretion, offering no 
concessions. We lose, said they, in this 
amalgamation, a good name and character, 
and sacrifice noble principles. We have 
reason to be proud of our party—we have 
an honorable stand—we ask for no patron- 
age of the government—our object is only 
to guard our rights, and check the major- 
ity. Ifthe administrative party endanger 
the popular liberty, we form a nucleus for 
the people to rally around. It was urged, 
too, that a great influence was growing up 
in the West, which would soon revolt from 
the domination of the South, and in the 
contest between them, the Federalists of 
the East, should stand ready to cast their 
weight in favor of sither, whose ascendancy 
might be required for the general good, or 
to hold the balance between them, and pre- 
vent the excesses of either. 

The result was a considerable accession 
to the Republicans from the Federal ranks, 
(few of the leaders going with them,) but 
a failure of the project of amalgamation. 

In the State elections of this year, the 
Federalists succeeded in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Delaware, and 
Maryland, which had always been their 
most reliable States, though Maryland 
usually divided its vote, at the Presidential 
election, in consequence of the electors be- 
ing chosen in single districts. The Presi- 
dential election came on, in a perfect calm, 
the newspapers being almost entirely barren 
of political matter. The votes of 16 States 
were given to Monroe and Tompkins, ma- 
king 183. Rufus King, the Federal can- 
didate for President, received the vote of 
three States— Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Delaware—34; their vote for Vice 
President being scattered. From the elec- 
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tion of 1812, the Federalists had lost 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, and a fraction of Maryland— 
54 votes. 

After the election, Gen. Jackson, who 
was a warm friend of Monroe, wrote to 
him respecting the existing state of par- 
ties, and advising him to effect an oblitera- 
tion of the old distinctions, by forming his 
cabinet in part from each party, and ex- 
tending his confidence to the Federalists as 
well as to Republicans. ‘‘ Now is the 
time,” he says, “‘ to exterminate that mon- 
ster called Party spirit.” The General 
was little versed in politics, but he had 
learned more before he came to the Presi- 
dency himself. Mr. Monroe explains to 
him his error. ‘The chief magistrate 
ought not to be the head of a party,” he 
admits, but he cannot lean on opponents 
for support. He does not regard the 
causes of party divisions as extinct. He 
regards the reduction of the Federal party 
as owing to their course in the war, 


“the daring measure of the Hartford Con- | 


vention,” &c. To extend ccnfidence to 
their leaders would injure the party which 
had elected him, and would lessen the 
the ignominy due to these acts of the oppo- 
sition. He is favorable, however, to the 
proposed union of the parties, and relies 
on their gradual seduction of the mass of 
the Federalists from their leaders, into the 
Republican party, as the true means of 
effecting that object. The event proved 
the expectations of Mr. Monroe to be well 
founded. 

The last message of Mr. Madison indi- 
eated the necessity of imposing yet higher 
duties, to afford the manufacturers proper 
encouragement—recommended an addi- 
tional department in the executive branch 
of the government—the remodification of 
the Judiciary, to relieve the Judges of the 
Supreme Court from “ itinerary fatigues,” 
(as intended in the act passed in John 
Adams’s administration, and repealed early 
in Jefferson’s) and urged again an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to enable the 
construction of a system of roads and ca- 
nals. The Bank, and the whole system of 

olicy lately adopted, was highly eulogized. 

he party in Congress, however, (Mr. 
Calhoun leading in this matter,) still main- 
taining that the power was already granted, 
and should be exercised. 


The journey of Mr. Monroe, soon after 
his inauguration, to the eastward, much 
facilitated the object of the extinction of 
the Federal party—(that we have seen 
was designed instead of a union.) He was 
treated with the highest consideration by 
the Federalists, and in return, he compli- 
mented their leaders by personal visits. 
In Boston, he attended a ball given by 
Harrison Grey Otis, and called upon James 
Lloyd, Josiah Quincy, Thomas H. Perkins, 

1x-Goy. Gore, and other prominent men 

of the party. As a farther evidence of 
their good feelings, a dinner was given at 
Boston in honor of the new Secretary of 
State, John Q. Adams. The President 
liked the party better for what he saw, and 
doubted not now their attachment to the 
Union. His policy towards them, how- 
ever, was not changed. Farther efforts 
for amalgamation followed, encouraged by 
some of the leading Republican papers, as 
| the Aurora, edited by Wm. Duane, at 
| Philadelphia, and the Olive Branch, by 
Carey ; the Boston Centinel, edited by 
| Major Russell, the leading Federal paper 
in New England, co-operated in the effort ; 
but the leading republican journal of New 
| England, the Chronicle and Patriot, on the 
other hand opposed the scheme, and was 
| joined by other journals of the party. The 
project failed, but the depletion of the 
Federal party continued. 

In April, 1817, Connecticut passed into 
the hands of the Republicans. From the 
organization of the government until this 
year, Connecticut had, without interruption, 
maintained Federalism in both her national 
and State influence, having held out against 
the re-election of Jefferson, when every 
other New England State supported him, 
and contributed nine out of the fourteen 
votes then cast for Pinckney. Delaware, 
alone, of all the other States, had uniformly 
voted against the Republican Presidential 
candidates. Oliver Wolcott, an adherent 
of the Republican party from the period 
of the late war, was elected Governor of 
Connecticut. Rhode Island was partially 
revolutionized at the same time by the 
election of Nehemiah R. Knight, as Gov- 
ernor. Vermont had returned to her 
former position in 1815. In 1819, there 





Representatives of the United States out 
of 186 members ; from New England there 





were but 25 Federalists in the House of 
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were 35 Republicans and six Federalists, 
there being a few years before 38 Federal- 
ists to three Republicans. In 1819, 
Maryland fell into the hands of the Repub- 
licans. In 1820, the Federalists made no 
effort regarding the Presidential election, 
and were broken as a national party ; only 
fragments remained, confined to State in- 
fluence, and these were dying out one by 
one. The same year, they united in Penn- 
sylvania with the radical Republicans in 


support of Gen. Hiester for Governor, | 


who was elected by their aid, and in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode Island 
brought forward no State ticket. 


Delaware surrendered, the State govern- 


ment being for the first time within thirty | 


years Republican in all its branches. In 
1823, Gov. Brooks retired from the chief 
magistracy of Massachusetts, which would 
have been revolutionized ere this but for 
his personal popularity. To succeed him, 
the Federalists brought forward their ac- 
complished leader, Harrison Grey Otis ; 
the Republicans, William Eustis, formerly 
Secretary of War, with Levi Lincoln for 
Lieutenant Governor. The latter were 
elected with about 4000 majority, with a 
strongly Republican Legislature, and the 
Federal sway passed away forever from 
Massachusetts. 

Monroe adhered fully to the “ vain 
ideas”? (to repeat Mr. Polk’s phrase,) of 
his predecessor. He urged repeatedly the 
addition to the powers of the Constitution 
—recommended again and again higher 
duties for the protection of manufactures, 
and a large class of specific in place of ad 


valorem duties were finally determined | 
In his second Inaugural, he in- | 


upon, 
timates that he may recommend, at this 
time of profound peace, the imposition of 
** Internal Duties and Excises.”” We should 
have revenue, he thinks, ‘ without relying 
solely on the precarious resource of foreign 
commerce ;” and he is satisfied the internal 
taxation will enhance the price of produce, 
and promote manufactures, in connection 
with the outward duties. 

A universal party cannot exist ; as the 
Federalists decayed, the administration 
party began to be agitated, and show symp- 
toms of disorganization. 
questions of any magnitude the schismatic 
spirit appeared, though never was there 
less apparently to excite divisional feelings. 


In 1822, | 
| 


| doubtless intended less against Mr. 





The subjects of Internal Improvements, 
the enlargement of the powers of the Con- 
stitution, the United States Bank inquiry, 
the affair of Gen. Jackson with the Span- 
ish government of Florida, his execution 
of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, the Florida 
treaty, the cession of Texas, the funding 
system, the great system of ‘fortifications, 

the army, the navy, the protective policy, 

the South American question, his enlarged 
expenditures, all these were matters of de- 

bate in Congress and in public journals of 
the party, in | all of which the one end was in 
view on one side, (that side not being always 
identical) to cast censure upon the Presi- 
dent, and bring up permanently a counter- 
policy to that of the administration. The 
opposition was often ascendant in Con- 


| gress, and on a portion of these matters 


was in the lead of Mr. Clay. The mem- 


| bers of no other section were united and 


uniform in support of the administration 


| but those of New England, and their pow- 


erful aid (between 30 and 40 votes) alone, 
saved the administration from a number of 
defeats. All this opposition, however, was 
Mon- 
roe than as a preparation for the struggle 
to take place for the succession. These 
were the incipient steps for the formation 
of new parties. 

Mr. Monroe had but just entered upon 


| his second term when the question began to 


be debated who should come nzert. New 
England confidently offered the Seeretary 


_of State, Georgia, the Secretary of the 


Treasury, South Carolina, Mr. Lowndes, 


| and finally the Secretary of War; Ken- 


tucky and other Western States, Mr. 
Clay ; Tennessee, Gen. Jackson. Adams 
and Jackson were understood to be identi- 
fied with Mr. Monroe’s policy, the rest 
more or less in favor of modifications of it. 
The contest was, however, to be local. 
The Northern, central, and Western sec- 
tions of the party, each believed it to be 
now its own turn to furnish a President, 
and the South thought it not too much as- 
surance to put forward its claims again. 
Mr. Crawford being deemed the strongest 
candidate in Congress, the friends of all 
the others determined to dispense with a 





On nearly all | 


Congressional caucus, the general senti- 
ment of the people which had become 


' averse to that mode of nomination sustain- 


Mr. Crawford’s friends, stand- 


ing them. 
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ing alone, insisted on the selection of can- 
didates being made “ according to the ac- 
customed usage of the party,”’ and called 
a caucus, which was attended by sixty-six 
only out of two hundred and sixty-one 
members, a majority from every section 
being absent. Mr. Van Buren was the 
chief actor in this meeting. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s nomination, with that of Mr. Gal- 
latin for Vice President, was heralded to 
the nation as the “¢ Republican nomination 
made in the usual form,” but Mr. Craw- 
ford’s prospect vanished from that moment. 
Without seeking this adventitious aid, Mr. 
Crawford would have stood on a fair level 
with the others, and been equally eligible to 
a combination with either one. The nomi- 
nation raised him to that ‘‘ bad eminence” 
that he became the butt of opposition to 
all others, who were ready to combine in 
every degree necessary to his defeat. Mr. 
Calhoun was supported in common by the 
Adams and Jackson parties for Vice Pre- 
sident, (he having withdrawn from the Pre- 
sidential race,) and a good feeling between 
the friends of these two was so prevalent, 
that had either of them been removed 
from the canvass his party would have 
united in mass upon the other. 

The remnant of the Federalists was va- 
riously divided between three of the can- 
didates. In New England sectional pride 
and the hope of sectional influence brought 
them generally to the support of Mr. 
Adams, though of the small party formed 
for Mr. Crawford in Massachusetts, they 
composed the larger part. In Pennsylva- 
nia and New Jersey they were nearly 
en masse for Jackson, expecting of none 
but him, an effectual disregard of old party 
lines. In Delaware, they generally pro- 
nounced for Mr. Crawford, “as the man 
who comes nearest being a Federalist.” 
Mr. Clay could claim none of them, or too 
few to be heard of, among his supporters. 

The Adams and Jackson parties in- 
creased very rapidly towards the close of 
the canvass, the hopes of the other parties 
sinking as fast. Mr. Adams was certainly 
the most popular candidate in the field, his 
party extending more to all sections than 
that of any of the others. An Adams 
electoral ticket was formed in nearly every 
State, with a respectable support, and so 
far as the choice was made by the people, 
he had a considerable plurality of the 











popular votes. Beyond New England, 
(where there was but a shadow of support 
for all others,) the vote of the following 
States shows his strength: Ohio, Clay 
19,255, Jackson 18,489, Adams 12,280 ; 
Maryland, Adams 14,632, Jackson 14,- 
523, yet the singular fruits of the district 
system in Maryland, were to give Jackson 
seven, Adams three of the electoral votes. 
In Virginia, Crawford about 7,500, Adams 
3,500, Jackson 2,200, Clay 1,200. Adams 
stood close to Jackson also in Louisiana and 
Illinois, carrying two electors in the former, 
and one in the latter, and was ahead of 
Crawford and Clay in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, with a good vote in Indiana. In 
North Carolina his friends were strong 
enough to take that State from Crawford 
by throwing their weight into the scale of 
Jackson. To the sore disappointment of 
the Crawford men, the Legislature of New 
York gave two-thirds the electoral votes 
of that State to Adams, and the people 
would doubtless have given him as large a 
proportion. The whole vote was settled 
at 99 for Jackson, 84 for Adams, 41 for 
Crawford, 37 for Clay. 

From the country at large, the contest 
was transferred to the House of Represen- 
tatives, narrowed to three of the candi- 
dates, and the sentiment of the House 
limited it further to Adams and Jackson. 
Between the two, Mr. Clay and his 21 
friends in the House, could feel no hesita- 
tion—they decided the election promptly 
in favor of Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Clay accepting the Secretaryship 
under Mr. Adams, two of the new parties 
were thus amalgamated, and the fusion of 
the other two was inevitable. And just 
such an union, though not this exact union, 
was apparent from the outset. The 
quadrangular battling of the popular can- 
vass amounted to this—it drew out the 
elements for two new parties, ready for a 
sudden marshalling, and designated Adams 
and Jackson as the grand leaders, and the 
two others for subordinates, leaving choice 
or fortune to fix their respective attach- 
ments. The whole arrangement, the re- 
division of parties for a second political 
period was completed in effect, if not in 
terms, the instant Mr. Clay resolved to 
make John Quincy Adams President. 

Mr. Adams immediately attempted the 
conciliating policy. Having one of his 
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rivals already in his support, he offered | 


the second place in his cabinet to another, 
Mr. Crawford, who declining its accep- 
tance, Mr. Barbour, a friend of that gen- 
tleman, was placed in the War Depart- 
ment, and Mr. McLean, a Jackson man, 
was appointed Postmaster General. This 
effort at conciliation, persisted in after it 


of Mr. Adam’s defeat in 1828. 
Mr. Adams continued the general policy 
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swept like a tornado, the defeat was not 
so overwhelmingly decisive in regard to 


| public opinion as the division of electoral 


votes made apparent. While Mr. Adams 
had less than one-third of the votes of the 
electors, he received five-elevenths of the 
popular vote of the Union. Many have 


' believed the case was decided from the mo- 
had too plainly failed, was a leading cause 


of the former Republican administrations, | 
and particularly of Monroe’s, of which he | 


had had so important a part in the diree- 
tion. 
in itself, and at another time might have 
secured the full triumph of Mr. Adams, 
there were circumstances working with 
stronger effects. 
of the administration was not without re- 
sult. Its party was placed on a firm foot- 
ing; New Jersey and Delaware were re- 


But though that policy was popular | 


Still the milder influence | 


claimed from the opposition ; in Pennsyl- | 
vania even, from the few thousands who | 


voted for either Adams or Clay in 1820, a 
party of 50,000 was built up by 1828. In 
the West, Mr. Clay’s large strength was 
paralyzed, because the West preferred a 
Western man, and was excited by military 
glory, yet Jackson carried Ohio by only 
2,201 majority in a vote of 128,993, and 
Louisiana by only 527 majority. And 
though in other States the Jackson fever 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ment the Jackson and Crawford parties 
united. It was not so. The prospect of 
the administration was so good in 1826 in 
the result of the State Elections, that the 
Jackson men felt a little discouraged, and 
in 1827 the prospect was equally fair. A 
wiser politician than Mr. Adams would have 
saved himself in his position, for it was no 
difficult task to a shrewd party manager. 
Whether Jefferson would have done it, 
we think little of a problem. Under all 
disadvantages, the loss of the strong rally- 
ing point of Jackson’s popularity would have 
subjected the opposition to a signal defeat. 

From the accession of Jackson the his- 
tory of parties is known to all. For the 
third time since its formation, (the ordinary 
variations only, no radical change or re- 
organization having occurred to either,) 
the party which supported Mr. Adams is 
predominant in the nation, and in control of 
the government, (though as yet with but 
a partially effective power for adminis- 
tration. ) 
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Ir is a painful and ridiculous phenome- 
non in literature, the conversion of the 
characters of men of genius and power, 
into a kind of raw material for rhetoricians 
and book mechanics. As a record, either 
of affection, admiration, or of hatred, a 
biography may be written; or it may be 
treated as the material of history, in a 
spirit perfectly dispassionate ; or for a mo- 
ral purpose, to hold out a grand example 
of virtue and its fruits, or of vice and its 
punishments ; or better still, for both in 
one: but the world owes those no thanks 
who convert the sacred ashes of the dead 
into a vendible commodity. A coarse and 
wretched art must that be which covers 
the marble statue with white paint, or 
whose works may be compared with those 
of plumbers, who cast lead into the effi- 
gies of great men, to be sold by weight to 
elude the excise. Posterity however is just, 
and the punishment of these leaden biograph- 
ers is to have their leaden productions clap- 
ped over themselves, like an extinguisher. 

But, of all biographies, those are the 
least agreeable, which, like Cottle’s Cole- 
ridge, mingle admiration and contempt ; 
the vanity of the writer, protecting itself 
against the overshadowing greatness of its 
theme, by setting forth the littlenesses and 
the faults of a hero by themselves, and 
calling attention to them in detail and in- 
dividually—s, mode of treatment which 
subjects the biographer to the charge either 
of incapacity or of malignity. 

To pronounce Hercules a god, and at 
the same time tap him on the shoulder for 
a good fellow with his failings ;—to wor- 
ship with a prodigality of insolent praise ; 
to profess a deep respect, while minutely 
telling a debasing anecdote ; to glory in 
the friendship of one whom they familiarly 
handle ;—these are the traces of envy, and 
of a conceit, so far malignant, it is willing 
to make the noblest reputation a sacrifice 
to its own ordinary and contemptible 
shrewdness. 
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The honest enemy may vent undisguised 
hostility : but how hateful that creature, 
a friend and enemy in the same skin. 
Love is blind, and either cannot see faults, 
or sees them in the light of failings; it 
presents the totality of a character as ex- 
cellent and amiable; touching upon the 
faulty parts lightly, and as if compelled to 
do so; but that man is no moralist, and is 
not a good man, nor a christian, who sets 
up his friend and his protegé to the scorn 
of posterity. 

That great men haye their vices and 
follies, very little acuteness is needed to 
observe ; nor is the least ability required 
to commemorate them: all that is needed 
for that purpose is merely a servile, false, 
and garrulous tongue : however much they 
may amuse us on the instant, they leave 
no respect for the narrator, and if devoid 
of pith and humor, excite only disgust. 

The charge of immorality and indiscre- 
tion has been laid at the door of Lamar- 
tine, for having taken a Robespierre for a 
rhetorical exercise. It has been assumed 
that the praise of Robespierre, by a La- 
martine, condemns a Lamartine: but it is 
at least worthy the enquiry whether there 
be not something magnanimous and praise- 
worthy in the attempt, however mistaken, 
to separate the virtues, even of the lowest 
of mankind, from the mountainous rubbish 
of error under which they lie buried in 
such a character,—whether the spirit of 
such a biographer is not more in comformi- 
ty with the christian rule, than that of the 
pietist who has dragged to light, and pub- 
lished to the world, the errors and weak- 
nesses of one of the noblest minds that 
ever came into being. 

To call up by rhetorical incantations, in 
the spongy air of imagination, mere dream- 
wrought phantasms, imaginary Robe- 
spierres, whose existence the first ray of 
historical truth must dissipate, may be a 
task unworthy of a great author ; and we 
know that the good sense of mankind visits 
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these necromantic eulogies with a just con- 

tempt ; but it requires no small forbearance 
to refrain from bestowing something heavier 
than contempt upon the ineddling would- 
be moralist, who gnaws about the feet of | 
greatness—who throws down the statue 
by nibbling at the toe. 

The character of a great man is sacred | 
to posterity ; for, in our estimate of his | 
character, lies, in great measure, the force 
and value of his works. When a dema- 
gogue wishes to stop the progress of a 
statesman or a reformer, he makes a pub- 
lie exposition of his vices and follies. We 
read attentively and fervently the works of 
a man whose character we respect, and we 
throw by, and neglect, those works of whose 
authors we make an unfavorable estimate. 
Biography is therefore a more important 
and delicate department of letters, than 
even history itself, and demands a more 
absolutely impartial and humane disposi- 
tion in the author. 





mind may have assisted this result. A 
school boy who could read at his leisure 
hours, though subject at other times te a 
severe school discipline, ‘‘ a whole cireula- 
ting library, folios and all,’ without other 
sy mpathy than his own thoughts, would very 
naturally discover none of those qualities 
which would have endeared him to his re- 
latives. The insatiable ambition of know- 
ledge, and the propensity of converting all 
knowledge into food for speculation, pos- 
sessed him early and with extraordinary 
force, and remained, in after life, the mas- 


ter passions of his nifure. His imagina- 


_ tion absorbed the energy of his body and 


of his will ; 


and he never acquired more 
than a transient command over his im- 
pulses. Having, when a child, but a 


weak resolution and a moderate pride, 


Can it be estimated how many hundreds | 


laid aside the writings 
after reading the 
just criticism of his character by Ma- 
caulay; or how much of abstract po- 
litical opinion is created by a personal re- 
gard for, or dislike of the characters of po- 
litical leaders? The malignity of his early 
defamers has condemned Plato to a learned 
obscurity. A sarcasm on the moral cha- 
racter of Socrates, from the lips of a 


of persons have 
of Lord Bacon, 


un- | 


learned professor in one of our leading | 
Universities, repeated year after year, in | 


the lecture room, keeps an entire Universi- 
ty, year after year, in ignorance of Greek 
philosophy. 
other instances, and we have mentioned 
these only to call attention to the impor- 
tance of biography as a department of | 
literature. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the reviver 
of philosophy in England, was born in 1773, 
at Ottery, St. Mary, i in Devonshire : his 
father was a clergyman with a numerous 
family, whose poverty compelled him to 
place Samuel, his youngest son, at the 
school of Christ’ 8 Hospital, a charitable 
institution for education in London. From 
this period he seems to have been neglect- 


It is unnecessary to adduce | 


he was easily moulded and directed by his 
instructor, and received from him, under 
the constant stimulus of the ferule, an ex- 
cellent education in the learned languages. 

In his nineteenth year he entered Jesus 
College at Cambridge, and after an eccen- 
trie irregular course, always illustrating 
the predominance of imagination, we find 
him, at the unfortunate conclusion of a 
love adventure, enlisted in the horse- 
guards, and showing very little aptitude 
for military exercises. He admits that he 
never got beyond the awkward squad ; and 
he seems never to have enjoyed any spe- 
cies of exercise except walking: in this, 
however, he was indefatigable ; and Hazlitt 
relates of him that his gait was irregular 
and yascillating, suitable with the irregu- 
larity of his thoughts. 

The anecdotes of the life of Coleridge, 
and his own account of his travels turn al- 


| ways upon conversations, moods of thought, 


observations of a speculative character 
| upon life and manners, and betray, also, 


_ the indulgence of strong, though not ma- 


| lignant, 


ed by his relatives, or to have lost sight of | 


them ; for we find his correspondent,  Cot- 
tle, reproaching him with the se paration. 


national prejudices ; ‘and though 
endowed with the most exalted universal- 
ity of intellect, his passions were national- 
ized, and even narrowed, by a blind par- 
tiality for his native country—a fault 
which we are compelled to honor, even in 
a narrow and contracted spirit. His ha- 
tred for the French literature—a hatred 
grounded, for the most part, on an igno- 


, rance which he did not pretend to conceal 


The intensely imaginative character of his | yet, to this day, England has reason to 





was carried to a ridiculous height: and 
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revere the prejudices and even the bigotry 
of Coleridge; for with him began that 
literary, and ’ theological reaction which 
rescued English literature from French 
atheism and German mysticism. 

The influence of imagination appears in 
his inconsiderate and unstable marriage. 
So powerfully did imagination work upon 
him at this time, although every advan- 
tage that an author can desire was held 
out to him by his publisher, Cottle, the 
energy of his spirit was consumed in 
mighty projects, which were laid aside as 
soon as they were commenced. Finding 
many friends who were ready to extend to 
him pecuniary aid, his life became one of 
almost entire dependance. The receipts 
from his works were very moderate : from 
one of his friends he even accepted an an- 
nuity, and, as his disposition was amiable 
and his conversation always delightful, he 
was never at a loss for a home. 

The habit he contracted, while a young 
man, of using opium to allay the irritation 
of his mind, seems to have remained with 
him through life. The effects are visible in 
the fewness and incompleteness of his works, 
and in the early extinction of his poet- 
ical fire : and perhaps this habit may have 
inereased that natural i inaccuracy of mind 
which disqualified him to become a histo- 
rian or narrator. As if aware of this im- 
perfection, he seldom ventures to narrate. 
It is said that he sometimes deviated from 
the truth, in representing his own physicai 
condition and habits to his friends; but 
those deviations were of the same class 
with the falsehoods of a convalescent, who 
will venture upon harmless lies to obtain a 
larger quantity of food. Coleridge’s de- 
ceptions are much dwelt upon by Mr. 
Cottle ; but they appear, on the most ri- 
gid scrutiny, to have arisen solely out of 
physical weakness and a desire to escape 
the surviellance of friends, and never from 
the least depravity of heart. 

If it becomes necessary to record the des- 
pondencies, the weakness, and the vices of 
great men—not only humanity, but justice 
requires that they should be mentioned, if 
at all, in the same breath with the noble 
acts and great virtues by which they have 
exalted and benefitted mankind. They 
will then, while they inspire us with pity, 
never lessen our respect or cool our admi- 
ration. Every great power and admirable 





s 
work stands upon its own merits, and ne- 
ver upon the accidents which environ or 
bias it, however mean they be to appear- 
ance. In the mysterious order of the mo- 
ral world the most important results flow 
from crooked and outwardly contemptible 
conditions ; and the very vice of idleness 
which offends, may have been necessary to 
the production of the works which charm 
and instruct us. Nor is the contemplation 
of characters, in whom surprising imper- 
fections appear, notwithstanding the blame 
with which we visit those who wantonly 
expose them—less useful than that of the 
more perfect order of men. The appear- 
ance of these faults in them is often 
through the inability to conceal—through 
a want of that art of secrecy which the 
generosity of their natures forbids them to 
cultivate. Greatness delights in a neglect 
of trivial circumstances ; and this fault of 
greatness engages it in troubles unknown 
to characters of more shrewdness and cun- 


ning. Intensely occupied with great mat- 
ters, and full of a generous confidence, 


they expose what meaner men adroitly 
conceal; it is a part of their felicity that 
their defects are obvious—that the world 
knows the worst that is in them ; their 
faults are magnified, indeed, by envy, the 
parent of scandal; but they can afford to 
lose a little reputation ; they are hardly 
straitened by a loss that would bankrupt 
another ; the calumnies which go before 
them only prepare a larger circle to be 
astonished with their fame; and when the 
common props of respectability—wealth, 
rank, family, name, a good face, a prudent 
morality, are struck away, men are amazed 
to find that the grandeur of what is left 
makes these losses insignificant and easily 
borne. 

The works of those masters, in whom 
great excellencies are joined with defects, 
inspire a stronger desire of imitation than 
such as seem to have reached ideal perfec- 
tion: the difficult and the easily attained 
lie so near together in them, it looks like 
only a step from one to the other; and 
by this delusion we are hurried on: en- 
couraged by the faults of our superiors we 
seem, in bringing them down to us, to 
have risen also to their level; and thus the 
happiest results arise. A thousand efforts 
tend toward the accessible, for one that is 
stimulated by the sight of perfection. 
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That the faults of Coleridge were not of 
a nature to breed any sentiment but pity 
and regret in those who knew him best 
there is abundant evidence: that they 
even had the effect to draw him into closer 
sympathy with many and force a nearer 
acquaintance with his virtue might be eas- 
ily shown. 

Those powerful traits which confer per- 
sonal influence in affairs of state and busi- 
ness did not make their appearance in 
Coleridge. It was not for the conduct of 
difficult negotiations that he became im- 
portant to his own, and, perhaps, to all 
succeeding ages, but for the conduct and 
expression of great and difficult thoughts ; 
and though the picture of his life would be 
an interesting study for the moralist, we 
do not mean, on this occasion, to present 
its minuter features, or to give more than 
such a sketch of his character as is neces- 
sary to an understanding of his works. To 
the writings of his friends and relatives, 
and particularly to the Essays of Lamb 
and Hazlitt, we refer the curious reader, 
limiting our attention for the rest to those 
actions of his life, which he himself intend- 
ed for posterity, namely, his philosophical 
works. 

When the list of his virtues and 
attainments is set off against his faults, 
these latter almost vanish in the compa- 
rison. Their sum is, that he lacked re- 
solution; he schemed far more than he 
accomplished. To have planned a work 
was with him enough. He projected 
many vast undertakings and completed 
few ; his works, with a few exceptions, 
were fragmentary ; though the unity, not 
to say the monotony, of idea which pre- 
jails in his prose writings shows a thinker 
whose life was occupied with revolving a 
few great thoughts. To have resolved on 
the instant to break through an injurious 
habit seemed to him equivalent to a real 
abstinence ; as the toper, who intermits a 
day, will on that day honestly swear that 
he is no toper. It must not however, be 
forgotten that Coleridge has never been 
charged with a deliberate wrong, or a ma- 
licious deceit; or with those vices—ex- 
cepting one, injurious only to himself— 
which so commonly beset men of genius. 
His aims were noble; his ambition took 
the highest flight; his friendships were 
sincere, judicious and enduring ; he be- 








| 
| 








trayed no meanness, even when he allowed 
himself to be dependent; and he diffused 
through society, by his presence and con- 
versation, feelings of the most delightful 
and elevating kind. His companionship 
was courted, and his opinions quoted by 
the best ; and even those who declared him 
mad, admitted that his madness was of a 
most wonderful character. It is with this 
madness, the same which has infected great 
minds from the beginning, that we are at 
present interested ; a madness which re- 
conciles man to God, by making clear to 


| him the image of Deity in himself ; that 


divine image by which he becomes a moral 
being, by which, for it is not merely an 
image but an infinite and irresistible pow- 


| er, the person of one man comes to repre- 


sent, not only the system of his own ac- 
tions, but those of other men living with 
and after him, and thus creating nations, 
societies, and faiths. 

His literary character did not establish 
itself, as in the writings of the Sidneys and 
Shakspeares, by the exhibition of refined 


_and delicate sentiments, carried to a chi- 


valrous height ; nor as in the Washingtons 
and Alfreds, by a knowledge of public 
justice and economy, but solely in those 
grand efforts of intellect, which abstract 
from human science the first principles and 
primal energies of existence. His place 
therefore, is with Bacon and Aristotle, 
with Kant and Plato. In the faculty of 
pure abstraction he was probably surpassed 
by none of those. 

The Arabs, ridiculing the imbecility of 
certain mongrel tribes, call them men of 
one thought ; but this title is more pro- 
perly applicable to the most powerful than 
to the weakest of intellect. The original 
thinker, who labors to give a form and an 
expression to his faith, or to his unbelief ; 
whose continual effort is to accumulate 
knowledge and experience for the suste- 
nance of some one idea, which is to dissolve 
and to reerystalize the aggregate into a 
system or image of the universe, is pro- 
perly the man of one thought. In this 
lies all his power—that he has a thought, 
an idea, which is the lord and master of 
his meditations. This is his philosopher’s 
stone, his universal solvent, his tincture of 
life, the mirror of his reflections, his 
arcanum, his principle of spiritual gravi- 
tation, the reason of his morality, his in- 
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communicable treasure. To know it, we 
must know what he knows, think his 
thoughts, refine with him in his subtleties, 
sink to his depths, and soar with him to 
his heights. 


The thoughts of other men serve him | 


only as a stimulus to the more lively 
action of his own. He is not content with 


knowing that Moses enunciated the law | 


because God commanded him to do so, nor 
does it satisfy him to learn that the words 
of God are established by the experience 
of many centuries. His spirit yearns to- 
wards the original source ; and even by 
the sacrifice of all else, he is ready to pur- 
chase the gift of self-seeing, of spiritual 


o) 
intuition. ‘ Know thyself,” to him sig- 


nifies only ‘know intuitively, since the | 


seeds and principles of all knowlege lie in 
thyself.’ 

His ideas are worded in conformity to 
his own, and to no other, experience ; and 


his system is always defective in its mem- 
fied by an inferior genius ; but only by 


the same order of genius which conceived 
them, assisted by a superior knowledge. 


himself. 


In the essay entitled “ Statesman’s Manu- 


al,”’ addressed to the educated and profes- | 


sional classes in England, Coleridge has 


given us the master key of his intellectual | 


system; not in a definition scrupulously 
worded, or in a category of elements, but 
in broken expressions, glances of thought, 
efforts towards a development of ideas too 
vast for entire comprehension ; and seem- 
ing vaster and more indistinct as the eye 
draws nearer to them, until their expan- 
sion becomes infinite, and their perception 
impossible. Thoughts of this order, view- 
ed in the light of distant and inactive me- 
ditation, appear to have a form and a 
color ; but as we approach and move into 
them, they disappear like sunset clouds, 
just when their tangible presence begins to 
be perceived. 

In his efforts to convey at once, by 
mere discourse, without system, or any of 











the aids of division and contrast, both the 
practicable and the meditated form of the 
idea, he falls often into an almost hopeless 
obscurity; and the reader is obliged to 
slide over long passages, or to rush through 
them with a breathless speed, lest while 
he considers a part of the meaning, the 
whole may escape. 

His exactness in the use of compound 


| words is the exactness of a scholar and 


logician ; not that of one who speaks to 
the people and adheres rigidly to the con- 
ventional sense. His skill in the learned 
languages gave him a power of using words 
of Latin or Greek origin, as a Greek or a 
Latin would have used them, with a per- 
ception of their radical foree. Yet he 
often wastes this facility aud power, in 
which he took a pedantic pride, in eun- 
brous circumlocutions, and vast shapes of 


| expression, bearing up with the wings of 
an eagle the weight of a mouse. 
as that experience is of necessity limited, | 


The brilliancy and clearness of his para- 


_ graphs is too often marred by parentheti- 
bers. But these defects cannot be reeti- | 


cal flaws ; and the melody of their periods 


| lost by complication, and the introduction 
of accidentals to the leading idea. 
| annoys the vanity of his reader by refer- 
The knowledge of Bacon enables him to | 
correct the errors of Plato, and the scien- | 
tific advantages of Coleridge carried him | 
beyond both ; but by the same law he was | 
himself limited, and the science of our day | 
would doubtless have carried him beyond | 


He 


ing him to rare or inaccessible works ; and 
supports theories and opinions with other 
theories and opinions still more in need of 
support. 

Having attained a clear intuition, but 
never made a successful exposition of his 


| great ideas, they persecute his imagina- 


tion, and press for utterance at unseason- 
able times ; treating of political economy, 
he is snatched away to Philosophy, and 
thence to Theology. The passions, too, 
mingle in the train; until the course of 
his essay illustrates the return home of a 
heathen procession, where the images of 
all the gods, from Typho to the great 
Ammon, pass before us in a disorderly 
crowd. 

He labors under a fear of the opinion 
of the visible Church. He ducks to the 
pride of reverend Hierarchs, though hi- 
ding at the same time a suffusion of shame. 
His heart is timid ; his intellect vehement 
and free. He often conjures a dangerous 
idea into the leaden belly of a prejudice, 
and clapping on the magic seal of tradi- 
tion, flings it into the sea. 

He seems sometimes to be addressing a 
feeble and timid understanding ; and with 
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immense assiduity develops a very simple 
comparison. His intense devotion to philo- 
sophy, and the difficulty he found in ex- 
pression, is evident from his efforts to 
compel the theories of physical science 
into the service of moral dynamics ; as 
when, in opposing English conservatism to 
the doctrines of progress, he calls them 
polar extremes, a comparison without 
value ; for in spiritual matters it is the in- 
termediary or reconciling energy which 
must be known, and not the mere opposi- 
tion of unlikes. To illustrate a moral by 
a mechanical idea is to degrade it. The 
inferior may symbolize, but cannot explain 
the superior. 
declares that nature not merely exists, but 
also lives—a heresy in philosophy ; for life 
is buta phase of existence; and matter, in 
itself considered, is neither dead nor liv- 
ing, but moves only as it is moved, and 
on the instant. 


of a few brilliant generalizations. If it 
were in the nature of scientific ideas to 
advance beyond their facts, he would pro- 


bably have gone farther than his teachers ; | 


’ 


and had he with sufficient steadinesss devo- | 
ted himself to science, itis not probable that 


either Goéthe or Schelling would have ex- 
celled him in the detection and arrange- 
ment of scientific analogies. 

In conversation he is said to have “ beon 
easily interrupted and discouraged, but 


tained attention, his monologue was de- 


livered in an impressive strain, and with a | 


richness and copiousness of elocution 
worthy of the greatest orators; yet, in his 
writings, the marks of heat, hurry, discour- 
agement, and the fear of contradiction, 
are often painfully evident. 

Posterity judges men by the delight 
which they have afforded, and the services 
which they have rendered to human socie- 
ty, not only by their acts and the exam- 
ple of their virtues, but by those seconda- 
ry aids and consolations which virtue has 
received from their genius or their intelli- 
gence. The character of Coleridge has 
already become historical, his reputation is 
that of a poet anda philosopher ; it is in 
this latter capacity that we are at present 
regarding him ; first, in view of the more 
immediate services which he has rendered 








In a mystical dialogue he | 


| of their systems. 
The science of Coleridge, derived from | 
Blumenbach, Davy, and Hunter, consisted 


_never from weakness of conception. 
among those who could listen with a sus- | 








to literature ; and second, in regard of those 
ideas and opinions, of which he was the 
resuscitator and the advocate. 

That Coleridge, more than any other 
writer of English, carried the dialect and 
phrase of philosophy to its height, will 
hardly be denied by those who are ac- 
quainted with our philosophical literature. 
‘To appreciate the difficulties which he has 
overcome, let him be compared with Cud- 
worth, or with Locke, or the translators of 
German metaphysics ; he conveys the dia- 
lectic of Plato to a style perfectly pure and 
original ; he throws out in a page, concep- 
tions which have cost Cudworth a chapter 
or even a volume: he succeeds in uttering 
thoughts which the meagre Saxon of Locke 
or Hobbes has wholly failed under ; he 


| conveys the refinements of the Germans 


without that artificial and scholastic phra- 
seology which proves fatal to the duration 
His familiarity with 
Plato, Plotinus, and their commentators, a 
class of writers wonderfully copious, and 


| most part tediously diffuse, gave him a flow 


of philosophical expression, checked, re- 
fined, and condensed by a feeling for 
Saxon simplicity, and a power of brevity 
which belonged to him as a poet and critic. 
His prose is never dilute or tumid ; though 


| often heated, dry, obscure, and labored ; 
_he is passionate and sublime, but never 
| feebly enthusiastic ; his use of epithet is 


excessive, but results from fulness, and 
He 
discovers a great power of antithesis and 
of the rhetorical balance of a sentence, but 
is too much occupied with the matter to 
employ any other than instinctive art. 

Everywhere his language shows the cha- 
racters of strength and fulness; but ex- 
cept in verse, seems to have been too dry 
and cumbrous for picturesque description, 
or the expression of the softer shades of 
sentiment and social feeling. 

Next to the services which he rendered 
to philosophy by inventing for it a dialect 
equally exact and magnificent, may be 
considered his services to classical litera- 
ture, by rescuing Plato and his followers 
from the obscurity of Oxford pedantry. 
He added very few ‘notes and emenda- 
tions”? to the accumulated erust of those 
crudities, which hides the clear sense of 
the great classics from the eyes of modern 


scholars; but by drawingfrom them agreat 
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abundance of thought, which he always 
made his own, he showed his countrymen 
that their scholars, since the days of 
Charles I., had been merely nibbling at 
Greek ; and though, like Porson, nibbling 
with a surprising keenness and rapidity, 
yet only nibbling after all. 

Not less important were his philosophi- 
cal studies in Scripture, and in the older 
English divines, which effected his intel- 
lectual reconciliation with the Church. 
Through them, he traced Theology to its 
original ideas, and learned to distinguish 
arbitrary emblems from natural symbols. 
But while he imbibed the profounder faith 
of the old Church, he did not receive her 
superstitions; he did not resemble “ the 
Magi of our day, who, like lights in the 
stern of a vessel, illumine the path only 
which they have passed over.”* 

That he helped to rescue Christian Phi- 
losophy from the Materialism of the Atom- 
ists, will be understood by those who are 
equally familiar with the ancient and the 
modern philosophy. Unable to leave the 
great doctrines of Christianity to rest upon 
the mere authority of a council, he souzht 
the perfect meaning of the imperfect ima- 
ges which symbolize them. 

He urged the learned to a more rational 
study of the Hebrew Scriptures. ‘* What 
a new world of undiscovered power and 
truth,” he exclaims, ‘would the bible 
present to our future meditation, if at some 
gracious moment one solitary text should 
dawn upon us in the brightness of an Idea 
—thai most glorious birth of the God-like 
within us.”’f 

Believing, that “a perfect human intel- 
lect, transparent without vacuum, and full 
withovt opacity,’? would perceive all that 
there is of divimity in the sacred volume, 
he seems inclined to rest the evidences of 
its truth rather upon the insight of such a 
mind, than on the traditions of the learned. 
He regards Christianity itself as peculiarly 
favoring this clearness of intellect. ‘ That 
in it alone,” i. e. in Christianity, “ the un- 
derstanding in its utmost power and opu- 
lence, culminates in Faith.” 

Of the symbolical language of the Serip- 
ture he says: ‘ A symbol,”’ (distinguished 
from an allegory), ‘is characterized by a 
translucence of the special in the indi- 





* Church and State, p. 213. f Ib.p.255. f Ib. p. 247. 


vidual ;” as when ‘ Adam”? is put for the 
whole race, “ Israel” for the whole nation; 
—‘of the general in the special ;” as 
when the “‘ chosen people” in Judea stand 
for God’s chosen people in all countries 
and ages; or when the prophecies, apply- 
ing to the affairs of Egypt and Syria, ap- 
ply aiso to those of other nations and 
ages :—“ of the universal in the general ;” 
as when threatenings of judgment upon 
Israel, are significant also of God’s wrath 
against all unjust nations: But, ‘above 
all, of the eternal through the temporal ;” 
—as when, by the triumph of prophets and 
martyrs over death, the presence of the 
Divine image in man is vindicated. “ It,” 
says he, (the symbol), “ paurtakes of the 
reality, which it renders intelligible.” 

Again, in speaking of the Seripture as 
the purest source of political knowledge, 
he says: ‘ The bible differs from the Greek 
books of philosophy, in that it affirms not 
a divine nature only, but the living God. 
Hence, in the Scriptures alone, the jus 
divinum, or direct relation of the state 
and its magistracy to the Supreme being, 
is taught asa vital and indispensable part of 
all moral and political wisdom.”* For 
ourselves, indeed, the above sentence can- 
not have the meaning which our puritan 
ancestors might have found in it; our no- 
tion,—not idea,—of the most sacred of all 
institutions, the sole power able to protect 
the peace and rights of humanity, is that 
of a “compromise” of contemptible cot- 
ton and leather interests, to be dissolved 
just as soon as leather gets the upper hand 
of cotton. 

Or, when he confutes that gross opinion 
that governments may be constructed like 
machines, which a dog or an ass can be 
made to keep in motion, as adroitly as a 
manf. 

Or, in the definition of the title, “ Word 
of God,” given in Scripture by the He- 
brews: He says, “‘ The sacred book is 
worthily entitled the Word of God ; for 
its contents present us the stream of Time 
continuous as life and asymbol of eternity, 
inasmuch as the Past and the Future are 
virtually contained in the Present.”’{ 
“The histories and political economy of 
the present and preceding century partake 
in the general contagion of its mechanic 





* Church and State, p. 233. ft Ib, p. 234. {Ib. p. 229. 
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philosophy, and are the product of an unen- 
livened generalizing understanding. In 
the Scriptures they are the living educts of 
the imagination; of that reconciling and 
mediatory power, which, incorporating the 
reason in images of the sense, and organ- 
izing as it were the flux of the senses by 
the permanent and self-circling energies of 
reason, gives birth to a system of symbols 
harmonious in themselves, and consubstan- 
tial with the truth of which they are the 
conductors. These are the wheels which 
Ezekiel beheld ; whithersoever the spirit 
was to go the wheels went, and thither 
was their spirit to go; for the spirit of 
the living creature was in the wheels also. 
Ez. 1. 20. The truths and the symbols 
which represent them move in conjunction, 
and form the living chariot that bears up 
for us the throne of the Divine Humanity.’* 





* Church and State, p. 228-9. 





“It is among the miseries of the present 
age,” says Coleridge, “ that it recognizes 
no medium between the literal and meta- 
phorical ;”* a natural consegrence of the 
want of philosophical knowledge in the 
instructors of men, or rather in their con- 
finement to “‘ a hunger-bitten and idealess 
philosophy, which naturally produces a 
starveling and comfortless religion.’’t 

Hence the growing indifference to the pro- 
mises of Scripture, which are of such a 
nature as to need only a lively trust (faith) 
in them’’—not a superstitious belief, a be- 
lief without insight—“‘ to be the means, 
as well as the pledges of eternal welfare :” 
a sentence which literalists, who kill by 
the letter, might profit by considering. 





* Church and State, p. 230. t Ib. p. 230; 
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( Selected from 
CANADA. 


Tue Montreal correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, represents that the entire Lower 
Canada press, has come out in favor of an- 
nexation. The most influential paper, the 
Brockville Statesman, declares that separation 
cannot be independence ; intimating the abso- 
lute necessity for an union with the United 
States. ‘Nothing can be more selfishly ab- 
surd than to set up as a rival power to you. 
This every body now sees. According to the 
best information I can get, and I assure you I 
am not exaggerating, the strength of the 
Orange lodges in the two Canadas is about 
forty thousand men, all well armed and most 
of them fairly disciplined. The Irish Roman 
Catholics have taken a position of entire neu- 
trality, but it is distinctly intimated that they 
will go with the first party that goes for an- 
nexation, and if they and the Orange-men go 
together, which I think very likely, it will be 
an unexampled instance of the absorbing pre- 
dominance of one common feeling.” 

A correspondent, who signs himself Camil- 
lus, addresses the editor of the Courier and 
Enquirer as follows : 

“Neither do we of the North, want the 
Canadas as a balance against the Slave States 
——that would have been important three years 
ago: but now it matters little. A wonkestel 
work of Providence has changed the whole 
bearing of things. The placers have made 
California a Free State. Without any reason- 
able doubt California will be admitted this 
winter—and probably the Wilmot Proviso 
passed—and the North win the battle: and 
gain irrevocable mastery in the Senate. A 
couple of Canadian States might a little an- 
ticipate things—but as the result must surely 
come, why (so far as home politics are con- 
cerned) hurry to make an arrangement, while 
it is necessary to consult the South in the mat- 
ter? 

But what we do want the Canadas for, is 
for the sake of safety and peace—peace with 
England. The almost hostility between the 
countries from 1783 to the embargo and war, 
was followed by a pitched commercial battle. 
Corn Laws and Navigation Laws on the one 
side, American system on the other. But this 
has passed by, and now we may hope for 
peace, (even perhaps more) habitually main- 
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tained with England. But while a great mili- 
tary nation holds Fort Erie, Fort Malden, Isle 
aux Noix, and fortifiable islands in the St, 
Mary’s—and has the power of embodying the 
Canadian militia at its pleasure—with that na- 
tion there can be no unsuspicious peace on 
one side. What would be England’s trust 
either in France or Prussia, if Wales belong- 
ed to either of them? and the Canadian is to 
us a more dangerous frontier, than the Welsh 
to England. Perhaps we might trust Eng- 
land’s good faith. I think so myself. But 
what is to hinder some future Sir Francis, in 
despite of the opinions of his superiors, from 
conceiving that the best plan of hindering the 
“loathsome institutions” of those whom he 
mysteriously calls “allies,” gaining credit, is 
to get up all possible ill-will to us in Canada, 
and to make all possible disturbance on the 
frontier And what is to hinder some future 
Canadian financiers from calculating that by 
keeping up difficulty with us, they can milk 
England of more money in the way of troops 
and fortifications, than it may be convenient 
to raise otherwise? Thus then stands the 
case. Canada is useless to England, except 
as a military position of offence—there is al- 
ways danger of frontier quarrel—our acquisi- 
tion of it is therefore the best pledge of future 
peace—especially as the possession thereof, in 
no wise enables us to act against her with any 
more effect.” 


ADDRESS OF INFLUENTIAL CITIZENS OF MON- 
TREAL IN FAVOR OF IMMEDIATE ANNEX- 
ATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


To the People of Canada. 

The number and magnitude of the evils 
that afflict our country, and the universal and 
increasing depression of its materia! interests, 
call upon all persons animated by a sincere 
desire for its welfare, to combine for the pur- 
poses of inquiry and preparation, with a view 
to the adoption of such remedies as a mature 
and dispassionate investigation may suggest. 

Belonging to all parties, origins and creeds, 
but yet — upon the advantage of co- 
operation for the performance of a common 
duty to ourselves and our country, growing 
out of a common necessity, we have consent- 
ed, in view of a brighter and happier future, 
to merge in oblivion all past differences, of 
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whatever character, or attributable to what- 
ever source. In appealing to our Fellow- 
Colonists to unite with us in this, our most 
needful duty, we solemnly conjure them, as 
they desire a successful issue, and the wel- 
fare of their country, to enter upon the task, 
at this momentous crisis, in the same fraternal 
spirit. 

The reversal of the ancient policy of Great 
Britain, whereby she withdrew from the Co- 
lonies their wonted protection in her markets, 
has produced the most disastrous effects upon 
Canada. In surveying the actual condition 
of the country, what but ruin or rapid decay 
meets the eye! Our Provincial Government 
and Civic Corporations embarrassed ; our 
Banking and other securities greatly depre- 
ciated; our Mercantile and Agricultural in- 
terests alike unprosperous; Real Estate 
scarcely saleable upon any terms; our unri- 
valled Rivers, Lakes and Canals almost un- 
used ; while Commerce abandons our shores, 
the circulating capital amassed under a more 
favorable system is dissipated, with none from 
any quarter to replace it! !—Thus, without 
available capital, unable to effect a loan with 
Foreign States or with the Mother Country, 
although offering security greatly superior to 
that which readily obtains money both from 
the United States and Great Britain, when 
other Colonies are the applicants. Crippled, 
therefore, and checked in the full career of 
private and public enterprise, this possession 
of the British Crown—our country—stands 
before the world in humiliating contrast with 
its immediate neighbors, exhibiting every 
symptom of a nation fast sinking to decay. 

With superabundant water-power and cheap 
labor, especially in Lower Canada, we have 
yet no domestic manufactures ; nor can the 
most sanguine, unless under altered circum- 
stances, anticipate the home growth, or ad- 
vent from foreign parts, of either capital or 
enterprise to embark in this great source of 
national wealth. Our institutions, unhappily, 
have not that impress of permanence which 
can alone impart security, and inspire confi- 
dence ; and the Canadian market is too lim- 
ited to tempt the foreign capitalist. 

While the adjoining States are covered 
with a net-work of thriving railways, Canada 
possesses but three lines, which, together, 
scarcely exceed 50 miles in length, and the 
stuck in two of which is held at a deprecia- 
tion of from 50 to 80 per cent.—a fatal symp- 
tom of the torpor overspreading the land. 

Our present form of Provincial Govern- 
ment is cumbrous and so expensive as to be 
ill-suited to the country; and the necessary 
reference it demands to a distant Government, 
imperfectly acquainted with Canadian affairs, 
and somewhat indifferent to our interests, is 
anomalous and irksome. Yet, in the event of 
a rupture between two of the most powerful 





nations of the world, Canada would become 
the battle-field, and the sufferer, however lit- 
tle her interests might be involved in the 
cause of quarrel or the issue of the contest. 

The bitter animosities of political parties 
and factions in Canada, often leading to vio- 
lence, and upon one occasion to civil war, 
seems not to have abated with time; nor 
is there, at the present moment, any pros- 
pect of diminution or accommodation. The 
aspect of parties becomes daily more threat- 
ening towards each other, and under our ex- 
isting institutions and relations, little hope is 
discernible of a peaceful and prosperous ad- 
ministration of our affairs, but difficulties will, 
to all appearance, accumulate until Govern- 
ment becomes impracticable. 1n this view of 
our position, any course that may promise to 
efface existing party distinctions and place 
entiely new issues before the people, must be 
fraught with undeniable advantages. 

Among the Statesmen of the Mother Coun- 
try—among the sagacious observers of the 
neighboring Republic—in Canada—and all 
British North America-—-among all classes, 
there is a strong pervading conviction that a 
political revolution in this country is at hand. 
Such forbodings cannot readily be dispelled, 
and they have, moreover, a tendency to rea- 
lize the events to which they point. In the 
meanwhile, serious injury results to Canada 
from the effect of this anticipation upon the 
more desirable class of settlers, who naturally 
prefer a country under fixed and permanent 
forms of government to one ina state of tran- 
sition. 

Having thus adverted to some of the causes 
of our present evils, we would consider how 
far the remedies ordinarily proposed possess 
sound and rational inducements to justify 
their adoption : 

1. “The revival of Protection in the mar- 
kets of the United Kingdom.” 

This, if attainable in a sufficient degree, and 
guarantied for a long period of years, would 
ameliorate the condition of many of our chief 
interests, but the policy of the Empire forbids 
the anticipation. Besides, it would be but a 
partial remedy. The millions of the Mother 
Country demand cheap food, and a second 
change from Protection to Free Trade would 
complete that ruin which the first has done 
much to acheive. 

I]. “ The Protection of Home Manufactures.” 

Although this might encourage the growth 
of a manufacturing interest in Canada, yet, 
without access to the United States’ market, 
there would not be a sufficient expansion of 
that interest, from the want of consumers, to 
work any result that could be admitted as a 
“remedy” for the numerous evils of which 
we complain. 

Ill. “A Federal Union of the British Ameri 
can Provinces.” 
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The advantages claimed for that arrange- 
ment are Free Trade between the different 
provinces, and a diminished governmental ex- 
penditure. The attainment of the latter ob- 
ject would be problematical, and the benefits 
anticipated from the former might be secured 
by legislation under our existing system. The 
markets of the sister provinces would not 
benefit our trade in timber, for they have a 
surplus of that article in their own forests ; 
and their demand for agricultural products 
would be too limited to absorb our means of 
supply. Nor could Canada expect any en- 
couragement to her manufacturing industry 
from those quarters. A federal union, there- 
fore, would be no remedy. 

IV. “The Independence of the British 
North American Colonies as a Federal Re- 
public.” 

» The consolidation of its new institutions 
from elements hitherto so discordant—the for- 
mation of treaties with Foreign Powers—the 
acquirement of a name and character among 
the nations—would, we fear, prove an over- 
match for the strength of the new Republic. 
And having regard to the powerful confederacy 
of States conterminous with itself, the needful 
military defences would be too costly to ren- 
der Independence a boon, while it would not, 
any more than a Federal Union, remove those 
obstacles which retard our material prosperity. 

V. “Reciprocal Free Trade with the Uni- 
ted States as respects the products of the farm, 
the forest, and the mine.” 

If obtained, this would yield but an instal- 
ment of the many advantages which might 
be otherwise secured. The free interchange 
of such products would not introduce manu- 
factures to our country. It would not give 
us the North American Continent for our 
market. It would neither so amend our in- 
stitutions as to confer stability nor insure con- 
fidence in their permanence; nor would it 
allay the violence of parties, or, in the slight- 
or age remedy many of our prominent 
evils. 

VI. Of all the remedies that have been 
suggested for the acknowledged and insuf- 
ferable ills with which our country is 
afflicted, there remains but one to be consid- 
ered. It propounds a sweeping and impor- 
tant change in our political and social condi- 
tion, involving considerations which demand 
our most serious examination. This remedy 
consists ina ‘Friendly and Peaceful Sepa- 
ration from British Connection, and an Union 
upon equitable terms with the great North 

merican Confederacy of Sovereign States.” 

We would premise that towards Great Bri- 
tain we entertain none other than sentiments 
of kindness and respect. Without her con- 
sent we consider separation as neither practi- 
cable nor desirable. But the Colonial policy 
of the Parent State, the;avowals of her leading 
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Statesmen, the public sentiments of the Empire, 
present unmistakable and significant indica- 
tions of the appreciation of colonial connection. 
That it is the resolve of Eng!and to invest us 
with the attributes, and to assume the burdens 
of Independence is no longer problematical. 
The threatened withdrawal of her troops from 
other Colonies—the continuance of her mili- 
tary protection to ourselves only on the condi- 
tion that we shall defray the attendant expendi- 
ture, betoken intentions towards our country, 
against which it is weakness in us not to 
provide. An overruling conviction, then, of 
its necessity, and a high sense of duty we 
owe to our country, a duty we can neither 
disregard nor postpone, impel us to entertain 
the idea of separation; and whatever nego- 
tiations may eventuate with Great Britain, 
a grateful liberality on the part of Canada 
should mark every proceeding. 

The proposed Union would render Canada 
a field for American capital, into which it 
would enter as freely for the prosecution of 
public works and private enterprise as into 
any of the present States. It would equal- 
ize the value of real estate upon both sides 
of the boundary, thereby probably doubling 
at once the entire present value of property 
in Canada, while by giving stability to our 
institutions, and introducing prosperity, it 
would raise our public, corporate, and private 
credit. It would increase our commerce both 
with the United States and foreign countries, 
and would not necessarily diminish, to any 
great extent, our intercourse with Great Bn- 
tain, into which our products would, for the 
most part, enter on the same terms as at pre- 
sent. It would render our rivers and canals 
the highway for the immigration to, and ex- 
ports from, the West, to the incalculable 
benefit of our country. It would also intro- 
duce manufactures into Canada as rapidly as 
they have been introduced into the Northern 
States; and to Lower Canada especially, 
where water privileges and labor are abun- 
dant and cheap, it would attract manufactur- 
ing capital, enhancing the value of property 
and agricultural produce, and giving remune- 
rative employment to what is at present a 
comparatively non-producing population. Nor 
would the United States merely furnish the 
capital for our manufactures. They would 
also supply | for them the most extensive markets 
in the world, without the intervention of a Cus- 
tom-House Officer. Railways would forthwith 
be constructed by American capital as feeders 
for all the great lines now approaching our 
frontiers ; and railway enterprise in general 
would doubtless be as active and prosperous 
among us as among our neighbors. The 
value of our agricultural produce would be 
raised at once to a par with that of the United 
States, while agricultural implements and 
many of the necessaries of life, such as tea, 
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coffee and sugar, would be greatly reduced in 
price. 

The value of our timber would also be 
greatly enhanced by free access to the Ameri- 
can market, where it bears a high price, but 
is subject to onerous duty. At the same time 
there is every reason to believe that our ship- 
holders, as well at Quebec as on the Great 
Lakes, *vould find an unlimited market in all 
the ports of the American Continent. It can- 
not be doubted that the shipping trade of the 
United States must greatly increase. It is 
equally manifest that, with them, the princi- 
pal material in the construction of ships is 
rapidly diminishing, while we possess vast 
territories, covered with timber of excellent 
quality, which would be equally available as 
it now is, since under the Free Trade system 
our vessels would sell as well in England af- 
ter Annexation as before. 

The simple and economical State Govern- 
ment, in which direct responsibity to the 
people is a distinguishing feature, would be 
substituted for a system at once cumbrous 
and expensive. 

In place of war and the alarms of war 
with a neighbor, there would be peace and 
amity between this country and the United 
States. Disagreements between the United 
States and her chief if not only rival among 
nations, would not make the soil of Canada 
the sanguinary arena for their disputes, as 
under our existing relations must necessarily 
be the case. That such is the unenviable 
condition of our state of dependence upon 
Great Britain is known to the whole world, 
and how far it may conduce to keep prudent 
capitalists from making investments in the 
country, or wealthy settlers from selecting a 
fore-doomed battle-field for the home of them- 
selves and their children, it needs no reason- 
ing on our part to elucidate. 

But other advantages than those having a 
bearing on our material interests may be fore- 
told. It would change the ground of politi- 
cal contest between races and parties, allay 
and obliterate those irritations and conflicts of 
rancour and recrimination which have hitherto 
disfigured our social fabric. Already in an- 
ticipation has its harmonious influence been 
feli—the harbinger, may it be hoped, of a 
lasting oblivion of dissensions among all 
classes, creeds and parties in the country. 
Changing subordinate for an independent con- 
dition, we would take our station among the 
nations of the earth. We have no voice in 
the affairs of the Empire, nor do we share in 
its honors or emoluments. England is our 
Parent State, with whom we have no equali- 
ty, but towards whom we stand in the simple 
relation of obedience. But as citizens of the 
United States, the public service of the nation 
would be open to us—a field for high and 
honorable distinction on which we and our 





posterity might enter on terms of perfect 
equality. 

Nor would the amicable separation of Ca- 
nada from Great Britain be fraught with ad- 
vantages to us alone. The relief to the Pa- 
rent State from the large expenditure now 
incurred in the military occupation of the 
country—the removal of the many causes of 
collision with the United States, which result 
from the contiguity of mutual territories so 
extensive—the benefit of the larger market 
which the increasing prosperity of Canada 
would create, are considerations which, in 
the minds of many of her ablest statesmen, 
render our incorporation with the United 
States a desirable consummation. 

To the United States also the annexation 
of Canada presents many important induce- 
ments. The withdrawal from the borders of 
so powerful a nation, by whom in time of war 
the immense and growing commerce of the 
Lakes would be jeopardized—the ability to 
dispense with the costly but ineffectual reve- 
nue establishment over a frontier of many 
hundred miles—the large accession to their in- 
come from our Customs—the unrestricted use 
of the St. Lawrence, the natural highway 
from the Western States to the ocean, are ob- 
jects for the attainment of which the most 
substantial equivalents would undoubtedly 
be conceded. 

Fettow Cotonists: We have thus laid 
before you our views and convictions on a 
momentous question—involving a change, 
which, though contemplated by many of us 
with varied feelings and emotions, we all be- 
lieve to be inevitable ;—one which it is our 
duty to provide for, and lawfully to promote. 

We address you without prejudice or par- 
tiality,—in the spirit of sincerity and truth,— 
in the interest solely of our common country 
—and our single aim is its safety and welfare. 
If to your judgment and reason our object 
and ain be at this time deemed laudable and 
right, we ask an oblivion of past dissensions ; 
and from al}, without distinction of origin, 
party, or creed, that earnest and cordial co- 
operation in such lawful, prudent and judi- 
cious means as may best conduct us to our 
common destiny. 


RAILROAD IRON. 


The low price of railroad iron at the pre- 
sent time is a theme of serious consideration. 
There is no article imported which bears the 
same relative proportion in consumption as 
this. For instance: one mile of track con- 
sumes eighty-five to ninety tons of iron. At 
the end of ten years on a good road, this 
ninety tons is replaced with new, and the old 
stock is ready for manufacture into another 
form, ata depreciation not to exceed thirty 
per cent., leaving sixty-three tons to be rolled 
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into bar and hoop iron, to be consumed by 
the farmers and mechanics of the country. 

There are now in the United States over 
four thousand miles of railroad in operation ; 
and, estimating the weight of iron per mile at 
eighty tons, we have the amount of three 
hundred and twenty thousand tons in actual 
service. 

This, at a depreciaton annually of ten per 
cent., gives us thirty-two thousand tons, 
which goes into the channel above specified 
for consumption. 

Suppose we continue this system for twen- 
ty years, what amount of iron consumed by 
the United States annually will be produced 
from this source ? 

It is usually supposed that old rails are 
easily converted into new ones, but such is 
not the case. New rails cannot be made with 
facility except from pig iron; consequently 
the already large and constantiy increasing 
— of this stock is thrown on the mar- 

et. 

Look at Vermont and New Hampshire. 
Carry out the building of all the roads now 
in the process of construction, and construct 
those which are chartered, and both of these 
States will have a full supply of iron (from 
this source) for all farming purposes. 

The States upon the seaboard may derive 
a small benefit in being the carriers of this ar- 
ticle, but they must compete with foreign car- 
riers. 

What is to be the effect of this trade upon 
the iron mines of the west and south ? 

Uphold this system in its present form for 
twenty years, and you effectually transport a 
portion of the iron mines of England andWales 
to this country, and distribute them in sucha 
manner as to control the iron interests in all 
its branches. 

Are the west and scuth willing to receive 
the stipend? How will Missouri be benefit- 
ted What say Alabama and Georgia ? 

AN IRON DEMOCRAT. 


MR. CLAY'S SPEECH. 


The following is the speech of Mr. Clay, 
delivered on the occasion of his recent visit to 
the examination of the students of the National 
Law School at Ballston Spa, N. Y. It is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Fowler, the president of the 
institution : 

Mr. Prestpent: Were I to give a full ex- 
pression of the feelings with which the scenes 
of this day have inspired me, it might seem 
too much like the language of extravagant 
flattery. For, although the enterprise in 
which you are engaged has been long and 
favorably known to me, I have never until 
now understood the nature of your system 
and its vastly superior advantages to the legal 
student. The ready familiarity of your stu- 





dents with almost every branch of the legal 
science—their prompt replies to the most diffi- 
cult questions, which, at your request, I had 
the honor of addressing to them, and the ease, 
fluency, and power with which they delivered 
their extempore speeches, and engaged in the 
trial and summing up of their cause, have 
both delighted and surprised me. Can it be, 
sir, that the case that has just been tried— 
that the minutely detailed stores of the wit- 
nesses drawn out by the rigid interrogations 
of the young counsellors, and their solemn 
appeal to the jury, are all, all fiction? Am I 
in a seminary of learning or in a court-room, 
surrounded by the mature realities of profes- 
sional life? It is the practical part of this 
system that strikes me with the greatest force. 
If you go on, young gentlemen, in the course 
you are now pursuing, you may take a high 
stand in your profession. Constant, perse- 
vering application will accomplish every 
thing. To this quality, if 1 may be allowed 
to speak of myself, more than to any thing 
else, do I owe the little success which I have 
attained. Left in early life to work my way 
alone, with no other than a common educa- 
tion, I saw that the pathway before me was 
long, steep and rugged, and that the height 
on which I had ventured to fix the eye of my 
ambition could only be reached by toil the 
most severe and a purpose the most indomi- 
table. But shrinking from no labor, disheart- 
ened by no obstacle, I struggled on. No op- 
portunity which the most watchful vigilance 
could secure, to exercise my powers, was per- 
mitted to pass by unimproved. And if I 
could have enjoyed the advantages which 
this institution is now conferring upon you, | 
should have entered upon my profession un- 
der far higher auspices and brighter hopes. 
But think not, young gentlemen, that your 
labor is to cease with your preparatory course. 
You are here, indeed, but to lay the super- 
structure to be reared hereafter. The profes- 
sion you have chosen, more than all others, 
imposes upon its incumbents the necessity of 
constant and arduous exertion. To acquirea 
thorough knowledge of the great and compli- 
cated science of law, demands a life of labo- 
rious effort. But it is an honorable, a glo- 
rious pursuit. To search out truth, and to 
array justice, is its great end. Truth is to 
»e your aim, justice your guide, and the smiles 
of conscience, of God and of men, your ulti- 
mate-—your high reward. Let these consi- 
derations govern you from this time*forward, 
and with skill and discipline you may lay the 
foundation, and finally reap the reward of a 
high standing and destiny in life. 


THE RECENT CUBA EXPEDITION. 


The recent ridiculous organizations in New 
Orleans and New York for the invasion and 
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conquest of the Island of Cuba, have col- | 


lapsed; the funds are squandered or pocketed ; 
the financiers dispersed ; Round Island is evac- 
uated; the war steamers sent down to watch 
it are withdrawn; and the panic—like the 
Poussin panic—has turned out a farce. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 


The Turkish government having refused to 
give up the Hungarian refugees to the Russian 


government, a War between Turkey and Rus- | 


sia seems inevitable. Pending the issue of 
the question between these two countries, it is 
judged, from the strong amity which exists 
between the French and English cabinets, that 
a powerful French and English squadron will 
be ordered into the Mediterranean to meet the 
emergency. 

“The Journal des Debats of Thursday, Oct. 
4, says: ‘ We are glad to learn that England 
and France are most cordially united in their 
determination to support their Ambassadors 
in the advice given by them to the Porte re- 
specting the extradition of the Hungarian re- 
fugees, and a note has been drawn up by these 
two powers of a most energetic character, 
which, it is thought, will have considerable 
weight with the Emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria, to whom it is to be presented. The firm 
language of the London papers, with reference 
to this question, is noticed with great satisfac- 
tion by the Journal des Debats. 

“Gen, Lamoriciere’s mission to Russia has 
proved a complete failure. He has left St. 
Petersburg on his return to Paris without being 
permitted to present his credentials to the Czar 
as the Ambassador of the French Republic. 
Gen. Lamoriciere, therefore, returns to France 
without having an opportunity of speaking 
one word to the Emperor on political matters, 
and the only memorial he will bring back of 
his mission is the recollection of sundry re- 
views and the splendid suit of Circassian ar- 
mor presented to him by Nicholas immediately 
after his arrival at the Imperial headquarters. 

“ By far the most important political news 
by this arrival is the possible and even proba- 
ble rupture of Russia and Austria with Turkey. 
It forms the chief topic of discussion in the 
English and French journals, as well as among 
all classes, and in its paramount importance, 
the Roman difficulty as well as all other mat- 
ters of national importance, appears to have 
been almost wholly lost sight of. The most 
recent accounts from Constantinople state that 
the Emperor of Russia has made a formal de- 
mand, through a special envoy to the Porte, 
for the surrender of Kossuth, Bem, and other 
pes who played a prominent part in the 
ate Hungarian struggle, who have sought re- 
fuge at Widden, on the Danube, in the territo- 
ries of the Sultan. The Turkish government, 
with a manliness which cannot be too highly 











commended, refused to be bullied into a com- 
promise of its independence, and Prince Rad- 
zivil, after having ineffectively endeavored to 
urge the Sultan into a compliance with his de- 
mands, has taken an abrupt departure from 
Constantinople, and Count Titoff, the Russian 
Minister, has closed all diplomatic relations 
with the Porte. England and France, through 
their respective representatives, have pre- 
vailed with the Sultan in keeping him firm to 
his first resolution. Already in England and 
France cabinet councils have been held to con- 
sider these grave circumstances. Not the 
slightest doubt can be entertained of the re- 
sult. Should Russia persist in demanding the 
surrender of these devoted men, a European 
war is thought to be inevitable.”— Trzbune. 


Opinions on California. 


The Times devotes several leading articles 
to the state of affairs in California. One of 
them opens thus : 

“ There is at this moment two great waves 
of population following the setting sun over 
this globe. The one is that mighty tide of 
human beings which, this year beyond all 
parallel, is flowing from Ireland, Great Britain, 
Germany, and some other parts of Europe, in 
one compact and unbroken stream to the Uni- 
ted States. The other, which may be almost 
described as urged on by the former, is that 
which, by many different ways, is forcing it- 
self across the New World to California. Of 
these the latter is by far the most broken and 
frustrated. To cross the Atlantic is now as 
easy and safe as 400 years ago it was to cross 
the British Channel ; and when the dire stimu- 
lus of hunger has once urged the peasant to 
cut the tie of home, it costs him scarcely an 
effort of body or of mind to be passed on from 
shore to shore, from deck to quay, from station 
to station, till he finds himself grading a rail- 
way or excavating a canal in the heart of 
North America. 

“It is far. otherwise with the crowd whom 
that furious impulse, auri sacri fames, is at- 
tracting from comfortable homes to an almost 
desert shore. There is no kind of hardship 
and peril which they have not to undergo, and 
which they do not endure cheerfully for gold’s 
sake. Immense voyages, tropical suns, stormy 
capes, pestilential ports, interminable deserts, 
savage tribes, rocky mountains, winter snows, 
famine, cholera, and panic despair, are some 
of the alternatives from which they have to 
choose.” 

The Times then traces each route, stating 
no facts, however, not already known in this 
country. 

Another article notices the newspapers which 
have been established in San Francisco, com- 
mencing thus: 

a Before us lies a real California newspaper, 
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with all its politics, paragraphs and advertise- 
ments, printed and published at San Francisco, 
on the 14th of last June. In a literary or pro- 
fessional point of view, there is nothing very 
remarkable in this production. Journalism is 
a science so intuitively comprehended by Amer- 
ican citizens, that their most rudimentary ef- 
forts in this line are sure to be tolerably suc- 
cessiul. Newspapers are to them what thea- 
tres and cafes are to Frenchmen. In the Mex- 
ican war the occupation of each successive 
town by the invading army was signalized by 
the immediate establishment of a weekly jour- 
nal, and of a “bar” for retailing those spirit- 
uous compounds known by the generic denom- 
ination of “American drinks.” The same 
fashions have been adopted in California, and 
the opinions of the American portion of that 
strange population are already represented by 
journals of more than average ability and in- 
telligence. 


Austrian Loan---Letter of Mr. Cobden. 
My Dear Sim :—I have this moment read, 
in a London paper, the prospectus for a new 
loan issued by the Austrian Government. Now, 
this is the time for the friends of peace and 
disarmament to raise their voices in condemna- 
tion and exposure to the system by which 
Austria and the other powers maintain their 
enormous armies, and carry war and destruc- 
tion, not only into their own provinces, but 
into the territories of their neighbors. A pub- 
lic meeting should be immediately called in 
London to denounce this attempt to levy upon 
the earnings of peaceful industry the means 
of paying Haynau and his Croats for their 
butcheries in Brescia, and their atrocities in 
Hungary. There is not a friend or admirer of 
the oppressed and slandered Magyars or Ital- 
ians who will not press forward to swell the 
chorus of execration at this audacious propo- 
sal to borrow from the European public the 
money with which to pay the price of suc- 
cessful violence and injustice. It is a matter 
upon which every man is called upon to ex- 
press his opinion; for all of us are, by the 
terms of the prospectus, invited to subscribe 
for the loan. Is there a Jew in London who 
will not be eager to attend such a meeting to 
repudiate all connection with the projected 
loan, and to denounce the authors of those 
atrocities against his co-religionists at Buda- 
Pesth—atrocities in which Haynau has sur- 
passed everything that has occurred since the 
ersecutions of the middle ages? I will be 
in town on Thursday next to meet a Commit- 
tee of the Friends of Peace, and if it be de- 
cided to hold a meeting, [ shall be there to 
take a part init. And believe me, faithfully 

yours. RICH. COBDEN. 


Germany. 
The Cologne Gazette, quoting the Nurem- 





berg Correspondent, gives the subjoined as the 
basis of arrangement between Austria and 
Prussia, relative to the new Central Govern. 
ment of Germany : 

1. There shall be established between the 
German Governments, in accordance with the 
administrators of the empire, a new ad inte- 
rim Central Government, which shall be exer- 
cised by Austria and Prussia to the Ist of May, 
1850. 

2. The object of this is to maintain the 
German Confederation as the indissoluble 
union of all the German States. 

3. During the interim, the affair of the Con- 
stitution of Germany is left to the free ar- 
rangement of the States. 

4. lf at the expiration of the interim noth- 
ing be done, an understanding shall be come 
to with respect to the Constitution of the new 
Central Government. 

5. A Commission of the Empire, composed 
of four members, two of whom shall be nom- 
inated by Austria, and two by Prussia, shall 
direct, under the presidency of Austria (which 
presidency, however, shall only be an affair 
of etiquette,) the affairs which were attributed 
to the Special Council of the old Diet; the 
other Governments of the Confederation shal 
send Plenipotentiaries to the Commission. 

6. The Commission of the Empire shall 
only be responsible to those by whom it is 
nominated. 

7. As soon as the Governments shall have 
given their assent to the preceding proposition, 
the administration of the rg ae shall deposit 
its dignity and powers in the hands of the Em- 
peror of Austria and the King of Prussia. 

Other accounts, however, say that the nego- 
tiations between Austria and Prussia have not 
yet assumed any definite form. 


German Unity. 

The negotiations for a union of the military 
forces of the smaller States of Germany, by a 
treaty with Prussia, are stated to have been 
brought toa conclusion. The plan of the or- 
ganization is being considered in the Prussian 
War Department. 


Austria and Hungary. 

The latest intelligence from Vienna extends 
to the 22d ult., inclusively, at which date Co- 
morn had not surrendered, and nothing of any 
importance appears to have occurred around 
that fortress. 


The People not Crushed. 

The Tribune translates the following from 
a Vienna letter in the Allgemeine Zeitung: 

“] had supposed the rebellion in Hungary 
was quelled for ten years; the exhaustion of 
a year and a quarter of civil war especially 
demanded rest; the material losses which 
have followed the insurrection, had forever 
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alienated the people from its leaders; the 
country would now demand repose at any 
rice. I found myself deceived—the rebellion 
in Hungary is only suppressed externally ; it 
lives with so much the more intensity in the 
hearts of the people. If the causes of this 
hostility are demanded, I will name two as the 
principal: The depreciation and destruction 
of Kossuth’s notes, by which thousands of 
families are literally brought to beggary, and 
the degradation of Hungarian officers to the 
ranks, In the last regulation, the people see 
not an act of retributive justice—not a mea- 
sure of political necessity, but a useless effort 
of vengeance designed for the humiliation of 
the nation. What makes the matter more se- 
rious is the fact that many belonging to the 
party of the so-called old Conservatives feel 
themselves involved in this disgrace inflicted 


on their country, and that they who have | 


hitherto been regarded as the prop of the Go- 
vernment, have become estranged from it and 
will now make cause with the radical party, 
which has thus gained fresh strength. 


The question of the new organization of | 
Hungary occupies the entire attention of the | 
Austrian Cabinet. So far as the designs of | 


that body can be understood, the principles 
embodied in the Constitution of March 4 will 


te rigidly applied to Hungary, and no excep- | 


tion will be admitted to the centralization of 


= ° ‘ . . | 
the Empire. The Hungarian Constitution, | 


which has existed so many centuries, will thus 
be annulled, and the dependencies of Hunga- 
ry, namely, Croatia, Slavonia, Transylvania 
and the Voyvodina will form separate provin- 
ces. It is note-worthy that this organization 
of the Empire will render out of the question 
an union of the German provinces of Austria 
with the remainder of Germany. 

We have nothing definite as to the fate of 
the Hungarian fugitives in Turkey, and espe- 
cially with reference to the leaders all is un- 
certain. The number of these refugees is 
reckoned at five thousand. 

According to letters from Hungary, the re- 
volution is only apparently suppressed, and a 
bitter hatred of the Austrians influences every 
mind. Even those who have hitherto been of 
a different way of thinking, now have this 
feeling. This is not surprising in view of the 
impolitic course of Austria towards the con- 
quered country. Had the conquerors desired 
to render their possession of the vanquished 
country as precarious and difficult as possible, 
they could not have chosen a surer means 
than they already have in operation. M. L. 


Important from Turkey. 

The Emperor of Russia employs no argu- 
ment in Court for his demand for the delivery 
of the Polish and Hungarian Refugees now at 
Widden, but says in his letters that he will 
consider the escape of one of them as casus 
belli. If the Sultan did not givea simple yes 


| or no to his Aid-de-Camp, he threatened to 
| return to Warsaw. The Sultan persists in 
| his resolution, and is backed by 8 Foreign 
Ministers, the Grand Vizier, the Seraskier, 
and Mahomet Ali Pacha, and Mahomet Pacha 
Ali, but the great majority of the council are 
| alarmed at the threatening tone of the Czar's 
note, and consequently no official announce- 
ment of the council’s decision had been made. 
| There is reason to believe that the Turkish 
government, urged on by the English and 
French Envoys, will reject the demand. 
It is supposed that the Emperor of Russia 
| will put his threats of war into execution 
should the answer be negative. Although 
nearly the whole of the Turkish fleet is in 
| the Golden Horn, quite ready for service, and 
could defend the entrance of the Bosphorus, 
| yet the Turkish army bears no proportion to 
the forces the Emperor could march against 
| the Turkish frontiers in a few days. Sixty 
thousand Turkish troops are concentrated 
round Constantinople, but the English fleet 
, could not reach the Golden Horn sooner than 
fifteen or seventeendays. A Russian fleet could 
be in the Bosphorus within twenty-four hours. 

The greatest anxiety prevails amongst all 
classes ; the great majority are opposed to 
| war as destructive to commerce and industry. 

British subjects are among the refugees 
confined in Widden—General Guyon, General 
Longworth, and General O°’ Donnel. 

Private letters confirm the report of the 
Sultan’s decision not to deliver up the Hun- 
garian refugees, and it is stated on the best 
authority, that considerable uneasiness pre- 
vailed in diplomatic circles, as to the ultimate 
consequences of this resolution. 

The Russian Empire. 

The Emperor of Russia has returned to St. 
Petersburg, and his troops are gradually 
withdrawing within the Russian frontiers. 

The Caucasian Gazette informs us that the 
Russians have attacked the well defended for- 
tress of Achulga, the seat of Shamyl. As 
soon as the first attack of the Russians on the 
bastion Surchajeff, had been repulsed by the 
Circassians, the Russians commenced a fresh 
attack, and after a bloody contest, stormed this 
nest of the Miurydes, that forms the key of 
the enemy’s position. The Russians lost in 
dead and wounded, 25 officers and 307 men. 
On July 27, a general attack was made on the 
fortress of Achulga itself. The Circassians 
were every where repulsed. The Russians 
lost, on this day, in dead and wounded, 52 of- 
ficers and 823 soldiers. A second attack was 
put off to the following day. This is a Rus- 
sian account. 

The diplomatic conferences in Warsaw are 
ended; a part of the statesmen there assem- 
bled, have followed the Emperor to St. Pe- 
tersburg ; while, on the other hand, the Austrian 
and Prussian Ambassadors, their mission being 
ended, have returned to their respective courts. 
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A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language. 
By Louts F. Kurpstei, Ph. D. of the Uni- 
versity of Giessen. New York: Geo. P. 
Putnam. 1848, 


When, more than twelve centuries ago, Au- 
gustine and his monks took up their sm in 
Britain, they made Latin the literary language 
of the people. Four centuries and a half 
later, William the Conqueror and his com- 
panions introduced French as the language of 
the courtly and polite. Thus the Saxon came 
to be regarded as a semi-barbarous tongue, 
fit only for the base uses of the vulgar. 
From those remote periods to the present 
time these ideas and the course of education 
which they superinduced have been con- 
stantly modifying the vernacular speech of 
Englishmen and their descendants. The ef- 
fect of foreign additions to the Anglo-Sax- 
on has been to break up its inflexions, to 
destroy its power of inversion, and, what is 
of more consequence, to almost disable it 
from forming new words out of its own mate- 
rials. And if we are not mistaken, this ten- 


dency to Latinize and Gallicize the language, 
exhibits itself with increased vigor in this 


country, in consequence of the great admix- 
ture of foreigners which the English stock 
has received, who, finding the Saxon words 
and constructions the most difficult to acquire, 
replace them by others which are easier be- 
cause more familiar to them; added to which 
is our general dislike for what is regarded as 
plain and homely, and our fondness for the 
genteel and magniloquent. To be sure, it is 
very commonly represented that in borrowing 
words ready made we are combining in our 
own language all the beauties of the tongues 
which are thus laid under contribution. But 
there is a fallacy in this. A Latin or French 
word as employed in English, is usually no 
more like the same word in its original posi- 
tion in the language from which it sprung 
than a withered branch which stops the gap in 
a hedge is like the same branch, prolific in 
foliage and fruit, before it was severed from its 
parent stem. Of the Saxon words in our lan- 
guage we have a close, intimate, and definite 

nowledge ; we have been familiarized with 
them by every day use from childhood up- 
wards; and they serve alike as the vehicle of 
our daily communication with those around 
us, and to embody the most delicate and fan- 
ciful of the poet's imaginings. Such is not 
the case with words adopted from foreign lan- 
guages ; these are gradually learned at a later 
period of life; they are known to us as the 





language of formal discourse and of books ; 
and a great part of them are employed only 
as scientific terms, or to denote abstact ideas 
or peculiarities in the natural or artificial pro- 
ductions of other countries. Hence the im- 
pression which they make on our feelings as 
well as our understanding, is much weaker and 
more vague than:that produced by words of 
the former class. So true is this, and so gen- 
erally is it felt and acknowledged, that it has 
been usual to act on the supposition that the 
homely Saxon words and their uses are al- 
ready so well known that it is unnecessary to 
make a study of them ; and consequently the 
attention of teachers and pupils has been di- 
rected almost exciusively to the less familiar 
terms introduced from abroad. Hence while 
a well taught schoolboy is able to give at 
once the etymology of almost every word 
of Latin ongin, our best lexicographers are 
often at a loss when called upon to give 
an account of a Saxon vocable. They pos- 
sess indeed, as we have said, that practical 
familiarity with most of the words of this 
class, which is all-sufficient for ordinary 
purposes of speaking and writing; but that 
accurate historico-grammatical knowledge oi 
the origin and formation of these words which 
is necessary to the thorough understanding of 
them, and to their correct idiomatic use on all 
occasions, they do not possess, and conse- 

uently cannot impart. But it is not only 
the lexicography of our language which is so 
far behind the philological science of the day ; 
its grammar is in a still more deplorable 
plight, and this too in a great measure through 
the misdirected efforts of those who would 
fain improve it. Happily a dictionary of an 
entire language, like the English, is a work of 

eat labor and expence, and publishers cannot 
ightly be coaxed into hazarding such a seri- 
ous outlay ; but a grammar may be made of any 
dimensions one pleases, and as there is not pro- 
bably in England or the United States a petty 
schoolmaster who does not consider himself 
perfectly competent to so easy an undertak- 
ing, we are presented every year witha batch 
of books on this subject, by persons whose 
entire stock of linguistic knowledge beyond 
their native tongue consists in a little Latin and 
less Greek, and in a style and spirit which 
the very Genius of ignorance, dullness and 
pedantry (supposing such a personage to ex- 
ist) need not blush to eall his own. Per- 
haps the intelligent reader will say, why 
waste good indignation on such ephemeral 
matters? We reply, it is true, their exist- 
ence is but fora day; but even during that 
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brief space they accomplish an infinite deal 
of mischief. Most of the matter they con- 
tain is plundered from Murray (name of odi- 
ous reminiscences!) or other old writers; but 
each of these grammar-makers has some me- 
thod of his own, most commonly a new name 
for a tense or a part of speech. He always 
has influence enough to get his book intro- 
duced for a season into a greater or less num- 
ber of schools, the unfortunate inmates of 
which are duly indoctrinated in the new dis- 
covery. Newspaper critics too of kindred kid- 
ney with these would-be philologers, who 
can see exactly to the tips of their noses and 
not a hair beyond, who have not the remotest 
idea but that the English can be perfectly 
explained out of itself, and who find no dii- 
ficulty (why should they !) in supposing their 
forefathers to have been egregious numskulls 
—these writers pounce upon the new mare’s 
nest with greedy gusto, and bolt the eggs 
whole, suspecting their addled condition. 
The natural consequence in a country where 
schools are so generally attended, and news- 
papers so constantly read, is that we are 
vexed with successive swarms of absurd 
neologisms in speech, from which we are no 
more able to escape than were our Egpyptian 
prototypes in misery from their plague of 
frogs. In the temple, the forum, the market, 
—from the journal over which we pore in 
the morning to the curtain-lecture which lulls 
us to repose at night,—our eyes and ears are 
constantly assailed with the pest of bad and 
unidiomatic English. 

With every nation which has a literature to 
boast of, the preservation of its language in 
purity and vigor should be an object of reli- 
gious and unremitting care; but such is pe- 
culiarly the case with those that speak the 
English language. These have the inesti- 


mable advantage of inheriting a tongue, which, | 


for these five hundred years has been the re- 
ceptacle of the treasures of wisdom and fancy 
poured forth in profusion by many of the finest 
scholars, philosophers and poets which the 
world has seen; while by means of transla- 
tion and imitation it has been further enriched 
with the brightest gems culled from the litera- 
tures of other nations of every clime and age. 
This language, too, is spreading itself over 
many of the finest portions of the globe with 
a rapidity of which history affords no previous 
example. 
and her possessions in Asia, Australia, Africa, 
South America, and the West Indies, it is fast 
spreading over the whole of this magnificent 
continent, swallowing up in its progress the 
tongues of the aboriginal tribes and of Euro- 
pean immigrants of other races, even as the 
rod of Moses gulped down those of his hum- 
bug competitors. With the inhabitants of all 
these countries and colonies we can now hold 
ready and unconstrained intercourse for com, 








In addition to the parent country | 





mercial, political, scientific, or literary pur- 
poses ; not requiring the awkward intervention 
of an interpreter, we can at once grasp each 
other by the hand and interchange our wishes 
and ideas, sure of ready appreciation and 
sympathy from kindred minds. 

What, then, can we do to preserve as far 
as may be, this our priceless heritage, both 
from the natural causes of corruption and 
change, and from the still more dangerous 
inroads of soi-disant phonographers, lexicogra- 
phers, and grammarians? The answer is not 
iar to seek. In this, as in other respects, the 
only effectual antidote against the effects of 
charlatanism and error is the diffusion of 
sound knowledge among the people. Now 
the only way in which a thorough knowledge 
can be obtained of a composite language like 
ours, is through the study of the original 
idioms from which it is derived, the principal 
of which, in the case of the English, are the 
Anglo-Saxon andthe Latin. The latter lan- 
guage is already sufficiently cared for; but 
the former has been hitherto almost wholly 
neglected as a branch of ordinary education, 
or, indeed, of education at all. The Anglo- 
Saxon writings, it is true, cannot, for a mo- 
ment, be compared with even the scanty remains 
we possess of the splendid literature of Rome. 
The productions of the Anglo-Saxon pen are 
exceedingly meagre and few. Almost the 
whole of it is of a monkish character, with 
little that is peculiar about it, and even that 
consists, for the most part, of translations from 
the Latin. 

But when we have allowed this objection to 
the'study of Anglo-Saxon literature for its own 
sake, and we confess it is not a slight one, we 
have allowed all. On the other hand, much 
can be said in favor of it. If this literature is 
not extensive, and, for the most part, not ori- 
ginal, it is, at least, a wholesome christian 
literature. If it will not much improve the 
heads, neither will it corrupt the hearts of 
those who devote themselves to the study of 
it. Besides, when we speak of its poverty 
and want of originality, we do so only ina 
comparative sense. Many pieces have es- 
caped the ravages of time, which are valuable 
and interesting for the historical facts they 
contain, or for the knowledge they afford us of 
the institutions and laws, the state of society, 
and the literary genius of our ancestors. 
Neither is the want of originality of a great 
part of the Anglo-Saxon writings altogether 
without its advantages. As they treat of 
subjects with which we are well acquainted, 
and, especially, as they are very often no- 
thing but translations from the Latin, we are 
enabled to ascertain the precise sense of 
words, and thus to build up the grammar and 
lexicography of the language for philolo- 
gical purposes with much greater accuracy 
and certainty than we could otherwise have 
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done. For itis to be remembered that languages 
are often studied for other purposes than the 
mere enjoyment of their literary productions— 
some for the purposes of science, others for busi- 
ness, others for travel or diplomacy, and we hold 
that an amply sufficient inducement to the study 
of the Anglo-Saxon is to be found in the very 
important light which it throws on the lan- 
guage of our daily life in this glorious nine- 
teenth century. Such, too, is the opinion of 
Dr. Klipstein, the author of the grammar, the 
title of which is placed at the head of this 
notice, who has devoted much labor to the 
production of a series of books designed to 
form a complete course of Anglo Saxon, the 
want of which has rendered any thing like a 
general prosecution of the study in this coun- 
try hitherto impossible. He has already a 
lished, besides the grammar, an edition of the 
Gospels, lfrie’s Homily on the Birth-day of 
St. ‘Gregory, and two volumes of Analecta— 
one of prose, and the other of poetry. We 
select the grammar as the object of our cri- 
tical remarks, because it is the only one of 
these works which makes much pretensions 
to originality, and because our observations 
may be of some service to the new edition 
which is announced as in preparation. 
The “Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
gua e” is a duodecimo-of 222 pages, and is 
ivided into short, numbered sections, for the 
convenience of teacher and learner. We have 
felt sufficient interest, in the fact that it is the 
first Anglo-Saxon grammar printed in this 
land of Saxon, to induce us to read it through 
from beginning to end. It is a compilation, 
to all appearance hastily made, from Parke 
and Bosworth; it will answer well enough for 
the present, and as a first attempt, but con- 
tains many things which it is desirable should 
be corrected in future.* We will point out some 
of them. The first thing which gives us an 
unfavorable opinion of the author's judgment 
is the substitution of th for the Anglo-Saxon 
character % , and thforp. These letters, rep- 
resentatives as they are of simple sounds, have 
as much right to be retained as the w, or in- 
deed any letter of the alphabet. Instead of 
being dismissed from the Saxon, they ought to 
have been preserved in the English as they 
have been in the Icelandic. Another change 
for the worse is the printing of a e (which re- 
presents a simple vowel sound) in two sepa- 
rate letters, instead of using the compound 
character @. The Preface is followed by an 
“Introduction” of 20 pages. The best we 
can say for this anonymous production, is that 
it contains some good quotations from the 
Edinburgh Review. On page 32 of the Gram- 
mar, we are told that “4 is pronounced like a 
in fate; é like e in mete.” This is an error: 
4, according to all analogy, should be pro- 
nounced like a in father, and é likea in fate. 
The system of the declension of nouns is that 





of Bosworth; and we think the author has 
done well in adopting it, it being the clearest 
and most easily remembered. On page 59 
there is an error in the synopsis of the Declen- 
sion of Adjectives: the dat. fem. sing. ends 
not in “um,” but in -re. Section 84 is badly 
worded ; it should read, ‘ Those which end in 
a single consonant after a short vowel double 
the consonant in declining, when the inflection 
begins witha vowel.” Insection 179 it is said, 
«Fence there can be, in strict terms, neither 
Compound Tenses nor a Passive Voice in An- 
ober osapi The idea is from Bosworth, but 
as been spoiled in the process of reproducing 
it. If there are such things as compound 
tenses or a compound passive at all, they exist 
in Anglo-Saxon; because, in that language, 
auxiliary verbs are employed to make such 
forms; so that in the expression tc maeg beon 
lufod is precisely equivalent to the English J 
may be loved. What Boswosth and many 
others contend is, that such phrases have no 
right to be called independent tenses or voices 
at all, and this we suppose is what Dr. K. 
means to say likewise. The “List of Com- 
plete Verbs,” extending from page 113 to page 
154, could have been compressed with great 
advantage into one-fourth of the space. This 
spinning out of paradigms so as to occupy 
quite a large portion of the book isa very 
yeneral fault in our common grammars. The 
intention appears to be to make the matter 
plain, but the effect is the very reverse. The 
proper design of throwing the main facts of 
grammar into a tabular form, and which 
should never be lost sight of, is that the rela- 
tions of the several parts of a paradigm to 
each other may be exhibited, if possible, at a 
glance. Insection 407 the astonishing assertion 
is made after Bosworth, that “all verbs in 
the language owe their origin to nouns.” The 
cause of the blunder is this. The infinitive 
may be, and usually is regarded as the 
logical root of the verb; but it by no means 
follows that it is its etymological root — 
The real root of a verb or noun is what is 
called “the crude form,” or that part which 
is left after subtracting all affirmatives, and 
which in the case of verbs most frequently 
coincides with the second parsing of the im- 
perative. Now, the Anglo-Saxon infinitive 
happens to have a subformative an or tan; 
consequently it is a sheer fallacy to assert 
that delan, to divide, is derived from deal, a 
part, simply because the former has a syllable 
more than the latter. We do not know how 
to reconcile the author's assertion of his inde- 
pendence of Tooke “and others of the late 
English school,” with the fact of his having 
borrowed so much from them, including some 
of their most doubtful principles, such as the 
one just remarked upen. The Appendix D, 
taken mainly from Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, is 
one of the best things in the book. In section 
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428 we have the following syntactical rule, 
« The perfect participle wit 1 habban, to have, 
does not always agree with the nominative, 
but is frequently inflected and made to agree 
with the governed word.” Now, who ever 
heard before of the participle in such a case 
agreeing with the nominative ? The rule is 
nothing but a travestie of Rask’s section 401, 
which is expressed with the usual philosophi- 
cal precision of that admirable and much la- 
mented scholar. His words are, ‘ The part. 
pass., in combination with the auxiliary zc 
habbe, is not always put in the neuter as an 
unchangeable supine, but is frequently inflected 
like an adjective in the different genders of the 
accusative governed by habbe”—a construction 


resembling a very common one in French. In | 


fact the whole Syntax of nine pages, which 
is naturally that part of the Anglo-Saxon 
grammar for which most requires to be done, 
appears to be nothing but a rehash from Rask, 
with the addition of some trivial observations 
on agrec aent, which Rask designedly omitted 
ascommon toalllanguages. Thesyntax of the 
Anglo-Saxon still remains to be written. In 
section 476 it is said that the Latin poetry of 
the Anglo-Saxons “originated from the Ro- 
man, and followed the same laws.” That 
this statement is only partially true will be 
seen on consulting Rask, section 433  seqq. 
where examples are given of Latin verses 
written according to the laws of allitera- 
tion, “which shows,” says Rask, “that it 
Was, aS it were, a national requisite in all 
poetry, without which it would have lost 
its wonted peculiarity of sound for the An- 
glo-Saxons.” In section 477 Dr. K. copies 
the strange assertion of Sharon Turner, 
that “the only rule which they [the Anglo- 
Saxons] appear to have observed in the 


composition of their native verses was that of 


pleasing the ear” To which is added in sec- 
tion 489, “ Alliteration, though sometimes 


used, was never a fundamental principle in | 


Anglo-Saxon poetry.’ How any one who 
possesses the merest smattering of Anglo- 
Saxon, nay, who has ever seen or heard the 
laws of alliteration stated, and then turned 
over a Volume of poetry to see if they were 


true, could make such a statement, is to us | 


wholly incomprehensible. If any one fact is 
already established, it is that “alleteration ts 
the chief characteristic of the Anglo-Saxons ;”* 
and not only so, but it continued to be largely 
employed by English poets for centuries after 
the battle of Hastings. Rask’s able disquisi- 
tion on the subject has, in fact, established 
the fundamental laws of Anglo-Saxon versifi- 
cation so firmly beyond the reach of contro- 
versy, that even his prejudiced critic, Guest, 
has been compelled to propound the same 
laws, with but very slight modification.+ 





* Rask’s Grammar, (Sharpe’s Trans.) p. 144. 
t History of English Rhythms, Vol, I, p. 142. 


Our deliberate opinion of the book, then, 
after a careful examination, is that it is a very 
imperfect performance, and must be greatly 
improved before it will be “ stamped with the 
seal of European approval,” as the writer of 
the Introduction seems to anticipate. Never- 
theless its simplicity and cheapness are a 
sufficient cloak to a multitude of defects, and 
it will answer the purpose sufficiently well 
until something better can be supplied. The 
main hindrance to the spread of Anglo-Saxon 
studies has hitherto been the dearness and 
scarcity of the necessary books; the most of 
those published in England having been “ got 
up” in such a luxurious form as effectually 
| tabooed them from the mass of the people. 
Latterly an improvement has been manifested 
in this respect. The publication of several 
| skeleton grammars, the new edition of Thorpe’s 
| Analecta, and the long expected abridgement 

of Bosworth’s Dictionary, have placed in the 

hands of learnersa cheap and excellent appa- 
| ratus which will be of great use in promoting 

this important and too long neglected branch 
'of education. We are heartily glad that a 
| man of Dr. Klipstein’s energy and persever- 
| ance has taken on himself the task of extend- 

ing these benefits to our own country. The 
| great good he will thus accomplish will re- 
/main, while the faults of haste and inexpe- 

rience will gradually be corrected, either by 
| his own further study and experience, or by 
the labors of others which his good example 
will bring into the field. 





The Little Savage: By Carr. Marryatt, R. 
N. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is a narrative in the Robinson Crusoe 
vein. A boy born upon a solitary and desert 
island—one of the Peruvian guano islands— 

| coming into consciousness with a wicked and 
morose sailor only for a companion. The 
| sailor has been the murderer of the boy’s fa- 
ther, and indirectly of his mother. He cher- 
| ishes great hatred for the boy and treats him 
very tyrannically, means all intelligence 
which the opening mind of the child craves, 
until being struck blind by lightning he be- 
comes dependent upon the boy, who thus com- 
pels him to gratify his thirst for knowledge. 
The sailor dies and he is left alone on the 
island. Aftersome years a boat of a wrecked 
vessel visits the island, in which is the widow- 
ed lady of a missionary. They obtain what 
provisions the boy has, and treacherously leave 
him and the lady om the island. She adopts 
him as a son and teaches. him the christian 
religion. Without proceeding further with 
the story, this will indicate the character of 
the book. It has a decidedly religious tone, 
and some parts of it are extremely well done, 
| especially the first part, describing the strug- 
gles of the mind of the boy for knowledge. 
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Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome: By the 
Rev. M. Hoznart Seymour. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


This is an age of much religious inquiry and 
considerable theol ical discussion. This little 
work will therefore be read with much interest 
by many. It is an account of arguments 
held by the author with some of the Jesuits in 
Rome-upon questions in dispute between the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant world. They 
are very amicable discussions or conversations, 
and contain many curious revelations of the 
state of religious feeling, opinion and practice 
at Rome. The author, as might be expected, 
has always the best of the argument. We 
have good ground of hope, however, that he 
has done justice in his statements to those of 
his opponents, as his chapters bear many 
marks of being genuine records. They are 
spiritedly and well written. 


The Works of Michael de Montaigne, compri- 
sing his Essays, Letters, a Journey through 
Germany and Italy, with notes from ail the 
Commentators, Biographical, and Biblio- 
graphical Notices, §c., §c., §c.: By Wu- 
L1AM Hazuirt. Philadelphia: J. W. Moore, 
1849. 


We note, with perfect satisfaction, the pub- 
lication of this very complete edition of Mon- 
taigne’s writings. It will place these renown- 
ed Essays within the reach of many who have 
only heard of them through others, and who 
will not be disappointed with their delightful 
gossip. Gossip, too, dignified frequently by 
much wisdom and many profound observa- 
tions. Hallam says “they are the first provo- 
catio ad populum. The first appeal from the 
bench and the academy to the haunts of busy 
and of idle men. The first book that taught 
the unlearned reader to observe and reflect for 
himself on questions of moral philosophy.” 


The Philosophy of Religion: By J. D. Mor- 
RELL, A. M. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1849. Philadelphia: Geo. 8. Apple- 
ton. 


The North British Review has devoted two 
articles to a severe review of the principles 
ropounded in this work. We commend the 
ook, notwithstanding, to the perusal of every 
serious mind. It discussessubjects in the high- 
est region of thought, and ina style universal- 
ly dear. There is a close analogy, if not iden- 
tity, in many of the ideas with those so forei- 
bly insisted upon by Dr. Bushnell. Great 
talent is evinced by the author and much 
earnestness, but not the genius with which 
Dr. Bushnell illuminates the subject, carry- 
ing the reader away by a power of language 
not surpassed in modern writing. These men 
are of the wo-thies of modern times who are 
striving for the reconciling point of the conflict- 
ing elements of christian opinion. Heaven 





grant that they may find it. In the philosophies 
of nature, which for ages were at war, such 
reconciliation has been found. May it not be so 
in religion also? Many appear to think that 
the subject requires these antagonisms to keep 
it from stagnation and corruption; but science 
has advanced more rapidly since the reconcil- 
lation, and why, therefore, should not relj- 
gion ¢ 


Liberty's Triumph. John Wiley, publisher, 
New York. : 
This is an extraordinary book. The author 

has produced the first American epic, worthy 
so to be called. The subject is the war of 
the Revolution. Were it not for the strict 
historical fidelity with which the author has 
pretty generally narrated the incidents of the 
struggle for liberty, this work might be rank- 
ed among the purest productions of the imagi- 
nation. The author has succeeded in lifting 
the incidents and characters of those dark 
times from the vulgar and the common-place, 
to a level with the demi-gods of the elder epic. 
For this he has justly entitled himself to the 
gratitude of thuse departed heroes, of whom 
scarcely enough remain with us to prevent 
those honored vehicles, which form a conspicu- 
ous ornament of the grand pageant which an- 
nually celebrates the birth ot our Independ- 
ence, from becoming subjects of ridicule. 

As an instance of the classic elegance 
which this poem imparts to the heroes of the 
revolution, we may mention the exchange of 
the inglorious appellation of ‘Old Put” for 
that of “ Re-now-ned Put-nam.” This is one 
of the touches of genius seldom found in the 
productions of modern poets. In short, it 
may be said that whoever doubts this poet's 
claim to immortality, has never read his poem 
entirely through. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Henrich Von Gagern: a public character: 
Stuttgardt. 1848. 


The greater part of the books published 
during the last year treat of revolutionary 
themes. The revolution has destroyed, for 
some time, the interest in literary and scien- 
tific researches, producing books of a politi- 
cal and social character. We consider it 
worth while to inquire into them and to 
place before the reader a book, the object of 
which is to relate the career of one of the 

reatest men, if not the greatest man, of the 
rerman revolution. It is true, he has disap- 
pointed the expectation of many, but we 
durst not judge the man except in relation to 
the people, in the midst of whom he was liv- 
ing and acting. Gagern is a true patriot, 
he was so from his first entering into pub- 
lic life; he was not observed by many 
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of»his nation, until he placed himself at 
the head of it, though he never was concealed 
from those who were reconnoitring the politi- 
cal horizon. When the convulsion of the 
earthquake waked the dead, as from an en- 
chanted sleep, with their principles of ancient 
times, and sent them to Frankfort in company 
with those, who with their wishes were far in 
advance of the age, when one party desired to 
preserve what the revolution had overthrown 
at the will of the people, and the other party 
wished to go much further than the people 
had done, the eye of the true patriot was 
looking around for a rock to climb in this 
tempest-like commotion. Gagern entered the 
stand. His noble carriage, his tall figure, his 
stern eye looking calmly around upon the tu- 
multuously contending parties, commanded re- 





spect. As soon as he spoke stillness reigned, | 


and each found new hope in his words when 
he said, “ the Commonwealth requires our at- 
tention ; not the problems of the minority. We 
dare not destroy, but must build up. We must 
preserve the monarchy—the safety of our 
country depends on monarchy.” The loudest 
acclammation of the crowded St. Paul’s church 
was heard throughout Germany and re-echoed 
from all sides. Gagern at once had pointed 
out the way on which, ever since, the parlia- 
ment has been moving. He gave the theme 
to the parliament for discussion: ‘ Monarchy 
and the sovereignty of the people.” Who 
will blame him for speaking from himself 
what he felt intensely to be the inmost want 


of the majority—which alone he knew would | 


bring happiness and prosperity ior the future, 
and would ripen men for a republic. A re- 
—_ indeed, is the best government. No- 


ody can deny that, living in this country or | 


arquainted with our history; but people not 
taught to govern themselves are as unhappy 
in a republic as children deprived of their tu- 
tors. They will become the prey of their own 
ignorance. They must retain their govern- 
ment for some time, altering only the laws 
which bind them like slaves, and educating 
themselves and their children to manhood. 
Governments are like the corner stones of a 
building, take them away and the whole will 
fall and nothing is left to shelter the people. 
Therefore Gagern said. “ we dare not destroy, 
we must build up.” Build up the new build- 
ing under the shelter of the oldone. The 
will of the people had found its representative 
in Gagern, who desired to keep what nowhere 
was hurt by the people—the monarchy—and 
who wished to secure what the people had 
gained everywhere—their sovereignty. The 
me would be free except in electing the 
resident and his Cabinet. The voice of the 
people assuredly is God’s voice. The people’s 
voice was heard in their uniform demands in 
their first outbreak. Woe to them who did not 
understand that. 


Critical Notices. 











The book with the above title speaks of 
Gagern, of his family, his childhood, his 
education ; speaks of him as the farmer cul- 
tivating the soil of his estate, as the man of 
letters, as the President of the Parliament. 
Gagern, born in 1799, was the son of a man 
who, living in the eventful times of Napoleon, 
acted on difierent occasions as ambassador at 
Paris and Berlin; and the son’s talent through 
the gift of God, improved more and more un- 
der the guidance of such a father; for the 


child is nourished by what is given to him, 


and to understand the man we must look at 
his childhood. What the boy strives for, he 
fully will obtain in manhood, says Goethe. 
The father’s frequent return home gave op- 
portunity to the son to hear of the events of 
the time from one who was nearly connected 
with them, and in this way he learned the 
views of the leaders. He became acquainted 


| with their motive of action. Scarcely had he 
' reached the age of fifteen when he took up 
| arms against the common oppressor, fought 


the last great battle, and returned with an hon- 


_ orable Belle Alliance scar. After this, he pur- 


sued his studies at different colleges, and at 
the age of twenty-one entered the public of- 
fice of his native land, Nassau, defending at 
the same time the rights of the people by lib- 
eral pamphlets. Elected to the Nassau Cham- 
ber, he was considered one of the opposition. 
Our book gives many of his speeches, some 
at length, some in extracts. His speeches are 
simple, but powerful, showing always the 
naked truth in a fearless way. They 
contain neither imagination nor myste- 
rious phrases. The manly thought comes 
forth honestly, the word speaks the very 
meaning intended, and the anion are not 
carried away by his oratory. The observer 
sees in the faces of the audience that anx- 
ious feeling which fears to lose by a new dis- 
cussion the opinion already formed, and 
wishes that the voting might follow imme- 
diately. 


Schomburgk’s Voyages in British Guiana in thé 
years 1840-44. Printed by order of th® 
King of Prussia, with the Flora and Fauna 
with maps and sketches. 

This book by Schomburgk is a most accepta~ 
ble gift to every friend of nature and her beau- 
ties. It bears some relation to the earliest 
voyages of Poppig and Johndy in South 
America, but is written with more truth and 
simplicity. The author is a naturalist, he 
describes the countries travelled over, as they 
appeared to his discerning eye, avoiding all 
trivial remarks about his own person, which 
too often destroy the main object in works of 
a similar kind. This book gives us a tho- 
rough knowledge of that country so little 
known, The reader is placed in the midst of 
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the rich prairies and forests of the southern 
continent. Our traveller sailed into the Deme- 
rara river in the beginning of 1841. The sud- 
den change of scenery after the long sea-voy- 
age burst upon him beautifully, awfully, 
unspeakably. He says, “In our homely, 
still, romantic vales, we are not familiar with 
this mysterious charm of tropical climates. 
The luxury of plants, the fresh green foliage 
of the trees is unknown us; even the most 
talented poet would in vain attempt to give any 
other description than a mere outline, as the 
most glowing language cannot inspire the 
mind of the reader with those feelings by 
which a man is overpowered while enjoying 
such a glorious sight. 1 can give but a faint 
idea and an imperfect sketch of this scenery. 
When after sunset the almost overpowering 
fragrance of the opposite gardens penetrated 
our windows, when at night each leaf of this 
waving sea of dark green whispered to me: 
‘stranger remember us when far distant,’ 
when thousands of brilliant insects of every 
hue and color traversed the air, still I missed 
the friendly twilight of my home.” George- 
town is a hospitable city of 23,000 inhabi- 
tants. The author makes some very striking 
remarks about the emancipation of slaves, 
which took place not long before his arrival, 
the consequences of which were so evident at 
that time. He speaks of the cotton-planta- 
tions, the sugar-fields, giving a minute report 
of their production. The trial of using 
European laborers was a failure, the travel- 
ler found but a few of those Portuguese and 
Germans left who.were brought over to Guiana 
some years before. Sickness, fevers of all 
kinds prevail at all seasons, and make sad 
havoc among foreigners. He was several 
times attacked himself by fever, and it seems 
as if no one could enjoy the beauties of such 
a bountiful nature without endangering his 
life. Most frightful is the yellow fever; it 
was raging at his second visit to Charlestown, 
and he found the city almost deserted. Those 
whom the sickness had spared had left for 
more healthy places ; none of the lovely girls, 
of whom he speaks in the highest terms, were 
seen then. Not less dangerous is the so called 
dry cholic, which like all the other diseases, 
except cholera, causes death much sooner in 


be cholera there. The interior of Guiana 
abounds in wild beasts, snakes, and venomous 
insects ; our traveller himself experienced their 
attacks. The rivers abound in alligators of 
the length of 12 to 16 feet. An Indian one 
day shot a large one, and as it appeared to be 
dead, he drew it to the shore by the assistance 
of his companions. They were about to cut 
it up when suddenly it arose, and throwing 
aside the men, ran off at fullspeed. At anoth- 
er time, an Indian killed a young one with an 
arrow, but he had scarcely time to escape, the 
mother of the young alligator attacking the 
murderer of her dearest with such a suddden 
rage. Other alligators joined her with a deai- 
ening howl, and the smooth water became a 
roaring sea by the incessant striking of their 
tails. The snakes are much to be dreaded, 
as they are concealed under thickets of un- 
derbrush. We find excellent descriptions of 
“the rattlesnake,” of “the trigonocephalus 
atrox,” of “the bushmaster,” of “the par- 
rot-snake,” (cophias bilineatus,) and many 
others which he met. The aborigines pos- 
sess many remedies against their bites, al- 
most every village having its own. Amon, 
the insects the most frightful was the sand-flea, 
which enters the great toe right under the 
nail, laying its eggs there. At first a burning 
pain is felt, a blue spot appears, and a smal 
bag of the size of a pea, contains hundreds of 
eggs. They can only be removed by a knife, 
and travellers, in order to avoid the consequen- 
ces of their bite, must carefully examine their 
feet every morning. “The bate rouge” se- 
lects the softer parts of the body for its bites, 
producing corrosive ulcers. Mosquitos and 
ants are not less troublesome. Stung once by 
an ant, after a few hours the traveller fell down 
senseless ; he was carried to an Indian hut, and 
was saved by the Indian after much suffering. 
The author relates a great deal of “the atta 
cephalotes,” a kind of ants, the habitsof which 
are interesting in the highest degree. They 
form a well regulated state, each doing itsown 
work for the advantage of the commonwealth. 
The reader follows all these descriptions and 
stories with the greatest interest ; the riding up 
the banks of the Essequibo river, the dangers 
and hardships he met there are of such a kind 
that nobody will lay aside the book without 


that climate than in our own. All seem to | confessing how much it has delighted him. 








ERRATA IN OCTOBER NUMBER. 


Page 363, in the fgot note, insert in second line, ‘ mighty’ before ‘mine.’ In fourth line insert ‘homes and’ before 
Shaunts.’? Page 365, first eolumn, line 9th, for ‘ appeared’ read ‘ appears.’ Same page and column, in the Traveller’s 
Vision, first verse, second line, after the word ‘outstretched,’ read ‘my.’ (Bedouins is to be pronounced as a dissyla- 
ble, Bed-weens ; itis sometimes spelt Bedaweens.) Second verse of same poem, second line, insert a comma after 
‘beneath.’ Same page, second column, sixth line from foot, omit‘and.* Page 366, in poem ‘Nebo,’ second verse, 
fifth line, for ‘in, read ‘on.’ Same page, third verse, in first and fifth fines, for ‘their,’ read ‘there.’ Same page, 
fourth verse, first line, for ‘Their,’ read ‘ There.’ Page 367, first column, seventh verse, third line, for ‘ tannin,’ read 
‘tannen.’ Same page, tenth verse, third line, for ‘ ime,’ read ‘portion.’ Same page, second column, last verse but 
two, first line, for ‘ were,’ read ‘once.’ Page 368, first column, fourth line, for ‘ displays,’ read ‘ display.’ Same page, 
same column. fourth verse, second line, for ‘sands,’ read ‘ mists.’ Same page, second column, fourth verse, last line, 
for ‘in,’ read ‘on.? Same . same column, fifth verse, third line, for ‘southern,’ read ‘southward.’ Page 369, 
second column, twenty-third and twenty-fifth lines, for ‘breakest, read ‘ brakest.’ Page 37], second column, sixteenth 
line from foot, omit word ‘ political.’ Page 372, first column, eighth line, for ‘our,’ read ‘one.’ Same page, seccnd 
column, last verse but two, fourth line, after ‘ nine,’ insert a comma, 








